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CHAPTER  I. 


GEORGE  III.— Continued. 


HE  island  of  Saint  Eustatius  in  the  West  Indies  had  long  been  a  free 
port  and  was  a  great  centre  of  merchants  for  all  nations.  Many 
English  traders  were  settled  there  and  the  stores  of  the  island  were 
used  by  the  ships  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
governor  of  the  island  had  shown  a  great  partiality  to  the 
Americans,  and  had  frequently  supplied  them  with  munitions  of  war,  but  it  is 
probable  that  its  value  in  this  respect  to  the  enemies  of  England  had  been  largely 
oveirated.  With  the  express  orders  of  the  English  Government  Rodney  went 
with  a  powerful  force  to  St.  Eustatius,  where  he  arrived  on  February  3rd,  1781, 
and  demanded  an  instant  and  unconditional  surrender.  The  governor  was  at  this 
time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  war  between  England  and  Holland. 
There  were  not  more  than  fifty-five  soldiers  on  the  whole  island,  and  no  prepara- 
tion for  defence.  Surrender,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  The  English  seized  in  the 
harbour  a  Dutch  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  five  smaller  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  the  Americans,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  all  denomina- 
tions, many  of  them  richly  loaded.  This  conduct,  however  harsh,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  rights  and  usance  of  war,  but  Rodney  went  much  further  than  this. 
He  confiscated  not  only  the  public  stores  of  St.  Eustatius  but  all  the  private 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  warehouses  were  closed ;  books  of  inventories 
were  seized  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  banished.  Rodney 
wrote  home  that  the  island  instead  of  being  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  world 
would  soon  become  a  mere  desert  known  only  by  its  port.  Still  worse,  the  Dutch 
flag  was  kept  flying  in  the  harbour  in  order  that  foreign  vessels  might  be  decoyed 
into  it.  The  property  seized  from  St.  Eustatius  was.  valued  at  a  little  less  than 
four  millions  sterling.     The  Dutch  never  forgot  this  indefensible  outrage,  and  their 
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claim  for  compensation  did  a  great  deal  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 

Holland  in  1784. 

All  parties  now  began  to  be  tired  of  the  war,  and  overtures  were  made  for 

peace.  The  greatest 
obstacle  was  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Xing. 
He  was  determined 
never  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Ame- 
rica ;  never  to  suffer 
it  to  become  really 
independent;  never  to 
negotiate  with  France 
or  Spain  about  the 
affairs  of  the  reverted 
colonies.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  two  things : 
first,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  America 
would  be  the  death- 
blow of  English  great- 
ness ;  and  secondly,  that  England  by  steady  perseverance  might  yet  bring  the  colonies 

into  subjection.     The  nation,  however,  began  to  change  its  mind.     The  sight  of  a 

foreign  fleet  in  the  English  Channel  had  frightened  the  country  gentlemen.    At  last 

events  in  America  made  hesitation  impos- 
sible.    It  had  become  more  and  more  the 

policy  of  the  English  to  develop  the  war 

in  the  south,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 

inhabitants  were  loyal  to  the  Crown.  They 

intended  in  the  year  1781  to  invade  North 

Carolina  and  Virginia.     The  American 

army  in  North  Carolina  was  commanded 

by  Greene,   a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who 

had  superseded  Gates.     On  January  17th, 

1781,  a  battle  took  place   at   Cowpens 

between  Morgan  and  Tarleton  in  which 

the  English  were  entirely  defeated.     Two 

guns   were   taken,    and   more   than   six 

hundred  men  were  either  killed,  wounded 

or  taken  prisoners.     Cornwallis  pursued 

Greene  and  Morgan  into  North  Carolina  in 

order  to  recover  the  prisoners.     The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  cruelty.     Those 

who  took  the  side  of  the  English  or  refused  to  join  the  Americans  were  tortured  and 

murdered  by  their  countrymen.     At  last  on  March  15th,  Cornwallis  succeeded  in 
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dofoating  Greene  at  Guildford  Court-house.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retire,  and 
in  April  passed  into  Virginia.  In  the  meantime  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  now  a 
brigadier-general  in  tho  British  army,  marched  into  Virginia  from  the  north  in  order 
to  creato  a  diversion.  Even  now  the  fortuno  of  tho  war  was  uncertain.  America 
was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  decrepitude.  General  Greene 
described  his  army  as  literally  naked,  and  Lafayette,  who  was  in  Virginia,  could 
only  clotho  his  troops  by  pledging  his  private  fortune.  Washington  said,  "  Our 
troops  are  approaching  fast  to  nakedness,  and  -we  have  nothing  to  clothe  them 
with.  Our  hospitals  are  without  medicines,  and  our  sick  without  nutriment.  We 
arc  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  now  or  never  our  deliverance  must  come." 

In  the  middle  of  May  Cornwallis  found  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
troops  in  Virginia.  All 
the  more  important 
towns  were  in  his  pos- 
session. Lafayette, 
who  commanded  the 
American  forces, 
gradually  became 
stronger.  Cornwallis 
determined  to  con- 
centrate his  army  at 
some  point  where  it 
might  be  in  commu- 
nication with  the 
English.  fleet,  and 
whence  it  might  be 
sent  if  necessary  either 
to  New  York  or  to  the 
south.  This  step  was 
more  essential  as  a 
French  fleet  under  De 
Grasse  was  on  its  way 
to    America,    it    was 

believed  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York.  Communications  were  held 
between  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  which  were  afterwards  the  subject  of  a  severe  con- 
troversy, but  it  was  finally  determined  that  Cornwallis  should  fortify  a  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the  fleet,  which  was  intended  to 
co-operate  with  him.  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  two  opposite  peninsulas  running 
out  into  the  Chesapeake,  were  accordingly  selected,  and  in  August,  1781,  the  whole 
army  in  Virginia  was  concentrated  there.  Tho  position  was  a  safe  one  so  long  as  the 
English  held  command  over  the  sea.  Unfortunately  the  strength  of  the  French 
fleet  had  been  greatly  underrated.  De  Grasse  brought  with  him  twenty-eight 
ships  of  the  line,  whereas  the  detachment  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  sent  by  Rodney 
contained  only  fourteen  ships  of  the  line.     De  Grasse  at  once  began  to  block  up 
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the  York  river  and  to  land  three  thousand  two  hundred  French  soldiers,  whom  he 
had  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  who  made  the  army  of  Lafayette  superior 
to  that  of  Cornwallis.  Clinton  had  in  the  meantime  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  strength  of  the  enemy  would  be  directed  against  New  York.  In  the 
middle  of  September  "Washington  and  Rochambeau  joined  Lafayette  in  the  inves- 
titure of  Yorktown.  The  position  of  Cornwallis  was  now  absolutely  hopeless  ;  his 
army  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  shut  up  within  a  narrow  promontory,  was 
besieged  by  an  army  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  seven  thousand 
were  regular  French  soldiers,  while  a  powerful  fleet  commanded  every  approach 
by  sea.  On  October  15th  the  British  works  were  entirely  destroyed.  Cornwallis 
made  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Gloucester  and  to  reach  New  York  by  forced 
inarches.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  a  violent  storm,  and  next  day  agreed 
to  capitulate.  On  October  19th  the  entire  British  army  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
men  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  with  all  their  arms,  artillery,  and 
stores.  The  ships  in  the  river,  consisting  of  three  men-of-war  and  several  trans- 
ports, were  given  up  to  the  French.  On  the  very  same  day  the  force  intended  by 
Clinton  to  form  the  relief  of  Cornwallis  sailed  from  New  York,  but  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  was  obliged  to  return. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  reached  England  on  November  25th, 
1781,  only  two  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  King  showed  no 
signs  of  surrender,  but  the  Opposition  were  in  great  spirits.  Disasters  in  the  West 
Indies  continued  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  When 
Parliament  resumed  after  Christmas  resolutions  condemning  the  Ministry  were 
rejected  by  only  small  minorities.  Indeed,  an  address  moved  by  General  Conway 
begging  the  Xing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  American  War  was  lost  only  by  a  single 
vote.  At  last  on  March  20th,  when  there  was  an  address  upon  the  paper  begging 
for  North's  dismissal  he  resigned.  It  is  said  that  members,  anticipating  a  long 
debate,  had  ordered  their  carriages  late  in  the  evening,  and  that  Lord  North's  was 
the  only  one  in  waiting.  As  he  stepped  into  it  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  he  said  to  his  disappointed  antagonists,  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage 
of  being  in  the  secret." 

The  King  at  first  determined  that  he  would  not  send  for  any  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  and  for  a  short  time  contemplated  abdicating  the  throne  and 
returning  to  Hanover.  Lords  Shelburne  and  Gower  were  in  vain  asked  to  form  a 
Government,  and  the  King  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  turn  to  Lord  Rockingham. 
In  this  Ministry  Fox  and  Shelburne  were  made  Secretaries,  Lord  John  Cavendish 
■was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Keppel  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  General  Conway  Commander-in-Chief. 
Burke  had  to  content  himself  with  the  post  of  Paymaster  to  the  Forces  without  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Rockingham,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  unfortunately  in  bad 
health,  and  Shelburne  was  a  difficult  man  to  work  with.  Without  any  good  reason 
he  was  extremely  unpopular  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  insincere.  Even 
the  King,  who  constantly  corresponded  with  him,  used  to  call  him  the  Jesuit  of 
Berkeley  Square.      He  and  Fox  did  not  get  on  together  and  were  constantly 
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quarrelling.  Parliament  met  on  April  8th  and  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Ireland  and  the  corruption  of  tho  IIouso  of  Commons.  Burke  laboured  to  intro- 
duce his  great  measure  of  economical  reform,  but  it  was  cut  down  and  restricted 
in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  IIouso  at  this  timo  was 
William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  entered  Parliament  tho 
year  before.  His  first  speech  was  in  February,  1781,  in  support  of  Burke's  bill 
for  economical  reform.  In  June  he  denounced  the  American  War  as  most  accursed, 
wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust,  and  diabolical.  Shortly  before  tho 
fall  of  North's  Ministry  ho  declared  in  tho  House  of  Commons  that  ho  would  never 
accept  a  subordinate  situation.  It  was,  indeed,  remarkable  that  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  with  no  experience  of  official  life,  should  announce  that  he  would  only 
take  office  as  a  cabinet  minister.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  refusing  the  post 
of  Vice-Treasurer  for  Ireland.  On  May  7th,  1782,  he  brought  forward  a  motion 
in  favour  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which 
was  only  rejected  by  a 
small  majority.  Tho 
dissensions  between 
Fox  and  Shelburne  be- 
came stronger  every 
day.  Their  views  about 
the  continental  peace 
were  diametrically  op- 
posed. Fox  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the 
Armed  Neutrality  and 
to  allow  to  Holland  the 
rights  of  free  naviga- 
tion. Shelburne  rather 
anticipated  an  alliance 

with  France.  Fox  also  wished  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America  at 
once,  whereas  Shelburne  wished  to  make  it  part  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
England.  The  Cabinet  was  eventually  divided  on  this  question,  and  these  disputes 
lasted  until  the  death  of  Rockingham  on  June  1. 

One  of  tho  most  important  parts  of  the  Rockingham  Administration  was  his 
policy  towards  Ireland.  In  1778  the  Irish,  who  were  afraid  of  an  invasion,  had 
formed  themselves  into  bodies  of  volunteers,  and  before  the  end  of  1779  these 
amounted  to  an  army  of  forty-two  thousand  men.  When  the  Irish  Parliament 
opened  in  October,  1779,  the  volunteers  accompanied  the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  a 
guard  of  honour.  A  proposal  for  free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  in 
1778,  though  supported  by  Lord  North,  had  been  rejected,  and  had  caused  great 
discontent.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  obtain  legislative  independence,  and  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  they  attacked  the  Government  in  many  ways.  They 
instituted  searching  enquiries  into  the  national  expenditure.     They  attacked  the 
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abuses  of  the  secret  service  and  the  pension  list.  They  carried  by  a  large 
majority  not  only  a  resolution  to  grant  no  new  taxes  but  a  vote  to  limit  their 
supplies  for  six  months.  There  were  also  serious  riots  in  Dublin,  and  England 
eventually  conceded  the  free  trade  that  was  asked  for.  The  legislative  supremacy 
of  England  depended  on  two  statutes,  Poyning's  Law,  which  gave  the  initiative  of 
legislation  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the  English  Council,  and  an  Act  of  George  I. 
which  declared  the  right  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
laws  binding  on  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  patriots,  led  by 
Grattan,  demanded  the  repeal  of  these  statutes,  and  when  their  demands  were 
rejected  the  Yolunteers  took  the  matter  up.  Delegates  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
regiments  assembled  at  Dungannon  to  deliberate  upon  the  question.  They  passed 
resolutions  enforcing  all  the  demands  of  the  patriots.  Encouraged  by  this, 
Grattan  determined  to  propose  a  solemn  Declaration  of  Right  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.      Before  this  AVilliam  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  who  had 
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been  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  declared  in  the  English  Parliament  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people,  and  proposed  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.  Eden  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  but  shortly  afterwards  Parliament  was  requested  to  take  the  state  of 
Ireland  into  consideration.  It  was  hoped  that  Grattan  would  have  postponed  his 
declaration  of  legislative  independence,  in  order  that  the  Ministry  might  take  the 
initiative.  He,  however,  determined  to  propose  his  motion  with  every  solemnity. 
The  whole  house  was  summoned  and  the  entire  nation  waited  for  the  decision. 
He  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.,  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of 
Poyning's  Law  which  gave  the  right  of  initiation  of  Irish  legislation  to  the 
English  Council,  the  repeal  of  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  Act,  which  placed  the  Irish 
army  under  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  last  resort.  These  motions  were  carried 
unanimously.     The  English  Government  was  not  long  in  giving  its  reply.     Pox 
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doclared  that  tlio  Government  was  resolved  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
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absolutely  and  unconditionally,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  promise  was  redeemed. 
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Although  George  III.  showed  culpable  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  struggle  for 
the  subjection  of  America,  yet  too  great  praise  cannot  be  given  to  him  for  the 
energy  and  perseverance  with  which  he  attempted  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  the  fleet.  The  letters  of  George  III.  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  are  full  of  complaints  of  slackness,  inactivity, 
and  of  exhortations  to  the  patriotic  fulfilment  of  duty.  It  is  somewhat  hard  that 
the  merit  of  the  decisive  blow,  which  crushed  for  the  time  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  should  have  been  given,  not  to  the  Ministry  who  prepared  for  it  by 
long  exertions,  but  to  those  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  The  fleets  of 
the  enemy  had  twice  insulted  the  honour  of  England  by  appearing  in  the  Channel. 
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and  they  had  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Yorktown.  The  victory 
of  Rodney  fully  avenged  this  disgrace.  The  closing  months  of  Lord  North's 
administration  had  been  darkened  by  a  long  succession  of  calamities.  In  the 
"West  Indies,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes  alone  remained  under  the  British 
flag,  and  the  fleet  of  the  allies  now  prepared  to  capture  Jamaica.  The  armament 
was  collected  at  Martinique  in  April,  1782.  Rodney  by  the  accession  of  Hood 
and  some  other  ships  was  for  a  time  equal  in  strength  to  the  enemy.  The 
Spanish  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  if  a  blow  could  be  struck  immediately, 
Jamaica  might  be  saved.  Rodney  succeeded  in  his  design,  and  on.  April  12th, 
1782,  gained  a  great  victory  near  the  island  of  Dominica.  The  rival  forces  were 
equally  matched.     The  English  had  a  few  more  ships  than  the  French,  and  a 
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slight  superiority  in  guns,  but  the  French  had  a  greater  weight  of  metal,  and  a 
larger  number  of  men.     They  were  commanded  by  Do  Grasse,  who  threw  his  flag 


on  board  the  Ville  dc  Paris,  a  magnificent  ship,  carrying  110  guns,  which  had  been 
presented  to  Louis  XV.  by  the  town  of  Paris.  Rodney  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
French  line,  employing  this  manoeuvre  for  the  first  time.     The  battle  lasted  from 
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seven  in  the  morning  till  sunset.  The  English  did  not  lose  a  single  ship,  and 
only  a  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  lost  six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  two  other  vessels,  and  about  nine  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  sea  was 
covered  with  corpses.  Shoals  of  sharks  gathered  round  the  place  of  conflict,  and 
even  tore  living  men  from  the  wreck  to  which  they  clung.      The   Villa  de  Paris 
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struck  her  flag  after  a  heroic  resistance.  Only  three  men  stood  unwounded  on 
the  deck.  She  was  sent  home  as  a  prize,  but  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  is 
strange  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Rodney  was  gaining  this  victory,  he  was  being 
recalled  by  the  Government  in  office.  His  popularity  was  unbounded,  and  he  was 
made  a  peer  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year. 
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Tlio  next  great  event  in  this  year  was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Anxiety  to 
recover  this  fortress  had  boen  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  Spain  to  join  tho 
alliance,  and  the  French  promised  to  strain  every  nerve  to  effect  this  object. 
Gibraltar  had  now  been  closely  invested  for  nearly  three  years.     At  first  tho 
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Spaniards  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine,  but  as  the  blockade  had 
been  twice  broken  by  the  English  fleet,  they  gave  that  up  and  commenced  a 
regular  siege.  There  was  a  terrible  bombardment  in  the  spring  of  1781,  but  the 
rock  afforded  so  complete  a  protection  that  the  garrison  lost  no  more  than  seventy 
men,  and  on  November  26th,  the  defenders  drove  the  enemy  from  their  approaches, 
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and  destroyed  all  their  works.  In  the  .autumn  of  1782,  it  was  determined  to  make 
another  desperate  effort.  The  Due  de  Crillon,  who  had  just  won  a  great  reputation 
by  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army  which 
was  besieging  the  fortress,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  combined  attack  by 
bind  and  sea.  It  was  supposed  that  the  battering-ships  were  entirely  impervious 
to  cannon-shot.  Ten  of  them  were  constructed,  each  carrying  212  large  guns.' 
They  were  supported  by  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  France  and  Spain  could  collect. 
The  troops  collected  before  the  fortress  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men. 
The  Count  d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  many  other  French  and  Spanish 
nobles  were  present  to  partake  in  the  expected  victory.  Sir  George  Elliot,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  determined  to  rely  for  the 
defence  on  red-hot  cannon-balls,  which  the  sailors  called  roasted  potatoes.  Immense 
numbers  of  grates  and  furnaces  were  constructed  for  heating  these  shot.  The 
batteries  of  the  enemy  were  unmasked  on  September  9  th  and  the  bombardment 
continued  for  three  days.  On  September  12th,  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and 
Spain  anchored  in  the  bay,  consisting  of  no  less  than  forty- seven  ships  of  the  line. 
In  the  midst  were  placed  the  ten  great  battering-ships.  This  enormous  armament 
co-operating  with  the  land  force  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  and  land  batteries 
carrying  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  guns,  were  pitted  against  a  garrison  which  con- 
sisted only  of  seven  thousand  men.  A  curious  occurrence  drew  forth  a  cheer  from 
the  defenders  as  the  hostile  fleets  approached.  An  eagle  wheeling  round  the  fortress 
perched  at  last  on  the  signal-post,  which  crowned  the  height — a  presage  of  future 
victory.  Fire  opened  on  both  sides  on  the  morning  of  September  13th.  The  red- 
hot  balls  were  directed  exclusively  against  the  battering-ships.  For  some  hours 
they  appeared  to  be  invulnerable.  The  heaviest  shot  glanced  harmlessly  from 
their  sides,  but  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship,  and  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it  were  in  vain.  In  the 
afternoon  the  enemy's  fire  perceptibly  diminished  and  towards  nightfall  it  was 
confined  to  the  two  most  distant  battering- ships.  The  British  fire  continued 
incessant,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  two  largest  ships  of  the  enemy,  which 
lighted  up  the  whole  bay,  enabled  the  English  to  continue  their- attack  with  un- 
erring precision  throughout  the  night.  As  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
the  victory  was  seen  to  be  complete.  Attempts  were  made  to  save  two  of  the  batter- 
ing ships  as  trophies,  but  they  were  too  much  injured  to  be  preserved.  The 
enemy's  loss  was  two  thousand  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  whereas  the  English 
only  lost  ninety  killed  and  wounded.  General  Elliot,  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1787  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar. 

So  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of  taking  Gibraltar  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  showed  no  desire  for  peace.  Lord  Shelburne,  therefore,  opened  up  a 
separate  negotiation.  The  American  alliance  with  France  only  prevented  them 
from  concluding  a  separate  peace,  and  not  from  negotiating.  Franklin  was  the 
American  plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  while  England  was  represented  by  Mr.  Oswald, 
and  Mr.  FitzHerbert.  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  provisional  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  between  England  and   the  United   States  on  November 
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30th,  1782,  and  with  France  and  Spain  on  January  20th,  1783.     Peace  with 


Holland  was  not  concluded  till  1784,  although  a  truce  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
One  of   the  principal  difficulties  in  the  negotiation  with  America  was  that  of 
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boundaries.  The  large  unsettled  'western  districts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians, 
which  lay  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  was  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  United  States,  England  retaining  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
■which  divided  the  territory  of  America  from  that  of  Spain.  The  boundary  between 
America  and  Canada  was  made  very  favourable  to  the  first  country.  The 
Americans  had  liberty  to  fish  on  all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  dry  or  cure  fish  on  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.  Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists,  that  is,  of 
those  Americans  who  had  supported  England  in  the  struggle.  Security  was  taken 
that  they  should  meet  with  generous  consideration.  It  is  curious  that,  whereas 
the  Americans  received  from  England  more  than  they  could  have  expected,  their 
allies,  the  French,  were  jealous  of  their  expansion  and  did  their  best  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  such  favourable  terms.  The  French  were  indeed  offended  at 
the  signature  of  a  preliminary  peace.  Eventually  the  terms  agreed  upon  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  was  fully  acknowledged. 

2.  The  boundaries  were  so  fixed  that  the  great  western  territory  was  relin- 
quished to  the  Americans. 

3.  The  Americans  reserved  the  right  to  fish  on  all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland- 

4.  5,  6.  It  was  agreed  that  Congress  should  recommend  the  several  States  to 
restore  the  property  of  British  subjects  who  had  not  borne  arms  against  them 
during  the  war  ;  that  all  other  persons  should  be  permitted  to  wind  up  their  affairs, 
and  obtain  restitution  of  their  forfeited  estates,  on  payment  of  the  sums  for  which 
they  had  been  sold.  No  impediments  were  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  recovering 
just  debts ;  and  no  further  prosecutions  were  to  be  commenced,  or  confiscations 
made. 

7.  The  English  were  to  withdraw  at  once  their  fleets  and  armies  from  every 
post  or  place  which  they  still  possessed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  was  to  be 
for  ever  free  and  open  for  both  nations. 

Spain  had  at  first  insisted  on  obtaining  Gibraltar,  and  Lord  Shelburn  had 
thought  at  first  of  exchanging  it  for  Porto  Rico  and  Trinidad,  but  the  English 
nation  would  not  readily  give  up  a  position  which  had  been  so  gallantly  defended 
The  Spanish,  therefore,  as  they  were  not  supported  by  France,  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce.     The  arrangements  of  the  final  treaties  stood  as  follows : — 

By  the  treaty  with  Franco — 

1.  The  right  to  fish  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  was  re-established  on  the  footing  of  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Paris, 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded  as  fishing  stations. 

2.  In  the  "West  Indies,  England  restored  St.  Lucia,  and  ceded  Tobago,  recover- 
ing in  return  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat. 

3.  In  Africa  England  yielded  the  river  Senegal  with  its  dependencies  and  forts, 
and  likewise  the  island  of  Goree,  retaining  the  possession  of  Fort  James  and  of 
the  River  Gambia. 
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4.  In  India  tho  French  recovered  Chandernagore,  and  Pondicherry,  as  also 
Mahe  and  the  Comptoir  of  Surat,  with  securities  for  their  commerce,  and  liberty  to 
surround  Chandornagore  with  a  ditch  for  draining  the  waters. 


5.  At  home  they  were  gratified  with  the  abrogation  of  all  the  articles  in  tho 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  relative  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  both  the 
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Floridas,  while  Spain  guaranteed  to  her  the  unmolested  right  of  cutting  logwood 
in  a  district  the  boundaries  of  which  were  to  he  fixed,  and  agreed  to  restore  Provi- 
dence and  the  Bahama  Isles.  The  latter  islands,  however,  were  recovered  before 
the  final  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  preliminaries,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  signed  on  January  20th,  1783, 
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but  the  peace  was  regarded  as  somewhat  humiliating,  and  was  unpopular  in  the 
country.  At  this  time  Lord  Shelburne  could  only  count  a  hundred  and  forty  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whereas  Lord  North  commanded  120  and  Fox  90.  A 
combination,  therefore,  of  any  two  parties  would  outnumber  the  third.  Lord 
Shelburne  was  unable  to  maintain  his  place,  and  when  the  treaties  were  definitely 
concluded  on  September  3rd,  1783,  a  new  ministry  was  in  office. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GEORGE  III.—  Continued. 

HE  accession  of  William  Pitt  to  power  in  1783  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  government  of  England.  It  is  the  beginning  of  responsible 
ministerial  government.  However  much  George  III.  may  have 
interfered  with  his  ministers  during  the  first  half  of  his  reign, 
there  is  no  sign  of  this  tendency  during  the  supremacy  of  Pitt. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  special  reasons  why  Pitt  should  have  desired  to  keep 
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his  party  in  office.  The  King's  health  was  very  weak.  Any  unusual  strain  might 
upset  his  reason.  In  that  case  the  regency  would  pass  to  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  morally  unfit  for  governing.  When  the  King  recovered  he  would 
find  that  everything  that  he  most  disliked  had  been  done  during  his  incapacity  by 
the  men  whom  he  most  detested.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  some  excuse 
to  be  made  for  Pitt  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  too  frequently  to  the  King's 
wishes,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Pitt,  during  the  period  of  his  premier- 
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ship,  was  not  the  master  both  of  his'  cabinet  and  of  the  throne.  Certainly,  when  a 
serious  occasion  arose,  and  Pitt  felt  his  honour  as  a  statesman  at  stake,  he 
took  the  course  which  has  since  his  time  been  considered  the  first  duty  of  a 
minister,  and  resigned  his  office.  He  said  at  the  time  that  no  one  would 
believe  that  the  reason  assigned  for  his  resignation  was  the  real  one,  but  that  it 
was  the  real  one  nevertheless.  From  the  period  now  before  us  the  doctrine  that  a 
ministry  is  fully  responsible  for  the  measures  it  introduces  has  never  been  doubted. 
Apart  from  its  importance  in  English  history  the  ministry  of  "William  Pitt  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  episodes  in  our  annals,  or,  indeed,  in  the  annals 
of  any  country.  In  1783  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when 
most  young  men  of  talent  are  just  leaving  the  University.   He  had  been  very  care- 
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fully  educated,  first  by  his  father  at  home  and  then  by  Bishop  Tomline,  his  tutor  at 
Cambridge.  As  a  child  his  father  used  to  make  him  translate  Latin  and  Greek 
into  the  best  possible  English,  by  which  he  acquired  not  only  a  power  of  rendering 
these  languages  at  sight,  which  was  marvellous  to  his  contemporaries,  but  a  store  of 
nervous  and  appropriate  phraseology  which  never  failed  him  in  an  emergency.  Once 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  was  quoted  in  Pitt's  hearing  as  untranslatable.  He  said  at 
once,  "  I  should  translate  it  thus,"  and  rolled  out  in  sonorous  tones  the  phrase, 
"It  is  with  eloquence  as  with  a  flame :  it  requires  fuel  to  feed  it,  motion  to  excite 
it,  and  it  brightens  as  it  burns."  At  another  time  he  is  said  to  have  read  off  the 
difficult  Greek  author  Lycophron  into  English  at  sight.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  our  country  less  remarkable.  At  a  dinner  where  all  the  conversa- 
tion was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare  Pitt  surpassed  ever)'  one 
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present  by  the  readiness  and  aptness  of  his  quotations.  During  Pitt's  seven  years' 
residence  at  Cambridgo  ho  studied  very  hard.  Ho  is  said  never  to  have  missed  s 
chapel,  and  during  tho  first  three  years  of  his  life  never  to  have  accepted  an 
invitation  out  of  college.  Ho  was  a  close  student  of  mathematics,  but  ho  also 
trained  himself  in  history,  political  economy,  and  the  arts  of  government.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  tho  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  and  during  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry  was  a  decided  free  trader.  Thero  is  a  story  how,  as  a  young  man,  he 
contradicted  Gibbon  on  a  point  of  history  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  older  scholar. 
By  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  perfectly 
armed  and  equipped  at  all  points.  He  had  not  only  industry,  acuteness,  high 
spirit,  and  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  value,  but  he  possessed  an  eloquence  which  never 
tired,  and  what  has  been  called  "  a  premature  and  unnatural  dexterity  in  the  com- 
bination of   words,"   a  power  of  pouring  forth  with  endless  facility  perfectly 
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constructed,  sentences  in  the  clearest  language,  which  as  far  surpassed  the  reach 
of  a  normal  intellect,  as  the  feats  of  an  acrobat  exceeded  the  capacities  of  a 
normal  body.  It  is  said  that  he  could  have  spoken  a  King's  Speech  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  is  certain  that  no  one  knew  better  how  to  express  in  dignified 
language  those  high  claims  and  sentiments  which  belong  to  the  chosen  mouthpiece 
of  an  imperial  nation.  The  despatches  of  Pitt,  which  remain  uncollected  and 
unread  in  tho  English  archives,  although  often  written  by  a  clerk's  hand  and 
signed  by  a  colleague,  bear  unmistakable  proofs  of  their  real  authorship  in  tho 
generous  elevation  of  their  style. 

It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  he  rose  to  power  that  ho 
adopted  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  well  a  cold  and  icy  demeanour.  He 
walked  with  his  head  erect,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  air,  and  acknowledged  salutations 
only  by  a  haughty  bow.  At  his  tea  parties  he  was  said  in  jest  to  "  pass  muffins  in 
committee  of  supply,  and  buttered  toast  amend  by  adding  dry,"  yet  in  reaLity  he  was 
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the  most  genial  and  companionable  of  men.  Wilberforce  described  him  as  the  wittiest 
man  he  ever  knew,  George  Rose  as  endowed  with  a  temper  of  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness, Lord  Wellesley  as  an  affectionate,  indulgent,  and  benevolent  friend,  so  easy 
of  access  that  all  his  acquaintances  in  any  embarrassment  would  rather  resort  to 
him  for  advice  than  to  any  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  more  leisure. 

Sir  William  Napier  tells  a  characteristic  story  of  him.  On  one  occasion  his 
sister,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  with  Napier  himself  and  two  other  boys,  were 
blackening  his  face,  Pitt  defending  himself  with  a  cushion.  In  the  midst  of  their 
play  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  were  announced.  These  were  shown  into 
another  room  while  the  game  continued.  At  last  Pitt  said  that  he  must  not  keep 
the  grandees  waiting  any  longer,  water  and  a  towel  were  brought,  Pitt's  face  was 
washed  and  the  basin  hid  under  a  sofa ;  the  two  ministers  were  then  admitted. 
They  approached  with  an  obsequious  and  deferential  manner.  As  to  Pitt — "  his  tall 
ungainly  bony  figure  seemed  to  grow  to  the  ceiling,  his  head  was  thrown  back, 
his  eyes  were  fixed  immovably.  He  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say,  answered 
them  in  cold  curt  sentences,  and  finally  with  an  abrupt  stiff  inclination  of  the 
body,  but  without  casting  his  eyes  down,  dismissed  them.  Then,  turning  to  us 
with  a  laugh,  caught  up  his  cushion  and  renewed  the  fight." 

This  was  the  boy-minister  who  had  to  confront  a  hostile  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  led  by  such  powerful  antagonists  as  Fox,  Burke,  North,  and  Mel- 
bourne. Pitt  stood  almost  alone.  The  defection  of  Lord  Temple  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  only  sleepless  night  he  ever  suffered  by  thinking  of  public  affairs. 
Pitt  held  the  posts  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Earl  Grower  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Lord  Carmarthen,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds,  was  Foreign  Secretary  ;  Lord  Sydney  held  the  other  secretary- 
ship in  succession  to  Lord  Temple.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  coronet ed  radical, 
was  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Lord  Thurlow  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Henry 
Dundas  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Jn  those  days  no  minister  had  a  chance  of 
success  who  did  not  surround  himself  by  titled  colleagues.  On  Pitt's  acceptation 
of  office  he  had  to  submit  to  re-election.  The  real  struggle  between  him  and 
the  coalition  began  in  1784.  The  Opposition,  knowing  that  the  country  was 
against  them,  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  a  dissolution.  Erskine's  motion 
to  address  the  King  against  a  dissolution  was  carried  without  a  division.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  the  view  of  the  English  constitution  has  changed  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  King's  choice  of  William  Pitt  as  minister  against 
the  wish  of  Parliament  was,  indeed,  opposed,  but  was  regarded  as  within  the 
prerogative.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  our  own  day  a  monarch  would  venture  to 
take  a  similar  step.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  now  be  considered  the  duty  of  a 
minister  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  believed  that  it  did  not  properly 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  country.  The  House  of  1784  had  been  elected  in  1780 
to  support  Lord  North  and  the  American  War.  Since  that  time  four  ministries 
had  succeeded  each  other,  those  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  North,  and  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt.  The  whole 
circumstances  of  the  country  had  changed,  the  American  War  was  at  an  end,  a 
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European  peace  had  been  concluded,  yet  tho  strongest  protests  were  made  against 
what  was  called  a  penal  dissolution.  It  was  considered  that  Parliament,  having 
been  elected  for  seven  years,  should  sit  for  that  period,  and  Pitt  himself  hesitated 
to  avail  himself  of  this  expedient  until,  by  dauntless  energy,  he  had  subdued  the 
House  of  Commons  to  his  will.  Tho  struggle  was  long  and  exciting.  On  January 
12th,  1784,  Fox's  motion  to  go  into  committee  on  tho  state  of  tho  nation  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-nine.  On  the  samo  day  the  motion  of  Lord  Sussex  con- 
demning tho  uso  of  the  King's  namo  and  the  change  of  ministry  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty- two.  Four  days  later  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer  that  the  continuanco  of  tho  ministry  in  office  is 
contrary  to  constitutional  principles  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one. 
Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  introduced  on  January  14th,  1784,  was  defeated  on  the  second 
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reading  by  a  majority  of  eight.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union. 
On  January  26th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Grosvenor  to  promote  a  union  of  the  two  parties,  but  as  Pitt's  resig- 
nation of  office  was  a  preliminary  condition  it  led  to  nothing.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
proceeded  to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  2nd  that  an  efficient, 
united,  and  extended  administration  ought  to  be  formed,  which  was  carried  without 
a  division,  and  a  rider,  proposed  by  Mr.  Coke,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
ministers  in  office  was  an  obstacle  to  such  an  administration,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nineteen.  The  House  of  Lords  now  came  to  the  rescue.  Resolutions 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
This,  however,  had  no  effect.  On  February  18th  the  supplies  were  postponed  by  a 
majority  of  twelve,  and  on  March  1st  a  motion  by  Fox  for  address  praying  for  the 
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removal  of  ministers  was  carried  by  the  same  number  of  votes.  Two  of  the 
principal  guarantees  of  parliamentary  government  are  the  yearly  supply  and 
Mutiny  bills ;  unless  supply  is  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  the  government 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  unless  the  Mutiny  Bill  is  passed  the  standing  army  cannot 
be  held  together,  as  each  Mutiny  Bill  expresses  the  exact  number  of  soldiers  whom 
it  is  allowable  to  keep  under  arms,  while  it  alone  gives  authority  to  use  those  excep- 
tional means  by  which  discipline  is  preserved.  The  Opposition  did  their  best  to 
prevent  both  these  bills  from  being  passed.  A  motion  by  Fox  to  postpone  the 
Mutiny  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine,  and  there  was  a  serious  intention  of 
introducing  this  bill  first  into  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  is  almost  of  the 
nature  of  a  money  bill,  which  cannot  be  introduced  in   that  House.      In  the 

meantime  public  opinion 
began  to  declare  itself. 
Pitt  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  City, 
he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, and  was  addressed 
by  Wilkes,  the  City 
Chamberlain,  in  a  com- 
plimentary speech.  The 
streets  were  illuminated 
and  his  carriage  was 
drawn  home  by  the 
people.  Addresses  raised 
in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment rained  in  from  the 
country,  and  Fox  was 
driven  out  of  a  meeting 
in  his  own  City  of 
"Westminster.  The  King 
was  staunch.  He  replied 
to  the  address  of  the  Commons  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  dismiss 
his  ministers,  and  that  he  believed  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
At  last  the  battle  was  over.  Fox's  motion  on  March  8th  to  present  to  the 
King  a  representation  in  the  meantime  as  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Burke,  was  only  carried  by  a  single  vote,  and  two  days 
later  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  passed  without  a  division.  Pitt  was  now  able  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  A  curious  occurrence  hindered  this  for  a  moment.  When 
the  proper  document  for  this  purpose  came  to  be  sealed  it  was  found  that  the  great 
seal  had  been  stolen.  A  new  one  was  hastily  prepared  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  March  25th,  1784.  The  King  and  the  young  minister  had  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

The  enemies  of  Pitt  were  defeated  everywhere  at  the  hustings.      The  young 
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minister  was  returned  for  Cambridgo  at  the  hoad  of  the  poll.  His  great  friend, 
William  Wilberforce,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Hull,  was  returned  for  Yorkshire, 
defeating  two  Whig  candidates  of  largo  fortune  and  high  connections.  Fox,  his 
principal  opponent,  had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  his  seat  for  Westminster. 
When  the  result  was  declarod  it  was  found  that  the  coalition  had  lost  a  hundred 
and  oighty  members.  Pitt's  attention  was  first  turned  of  necessity  to  questions  of 
finance.  The  National  Debt  had  increased  enormously  during  the  war,  while  tho 
loss  of  tho  colonies  had  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  commerce.  In  the  year  1783 
the  pcrmanont  taxes,  together  with  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  produced  only  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half,  two  millions  less  than  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
annual  services  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Besides  the  regular  debt  there  was 
an  unfunded  debt  of  not  less  than  fourteen  millions.     The  estimated  deficiency 
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for  the  year  was  not  less  than  three  millions,  while  the  credit  of  the  country  stood 
so  low  that  the  Three  per  Cents,  were  at  57.  The '  weight  of  the  custom 
duties  had  caused  a  large  increase  of  smuggling,  which  was  believed  to  cause  a 
loss  of  two  millions  to  the  country.  Whole  fleets  were  engaged  in  this  contra- 
band trade.  While  thirteen  million  pounds  of  tea  were  consumed  in  the  kingdom, 
duty  was  only  paid  on  five  millions,  and  the  loss  on  foreign  wines  was  certainly 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually.  The  management  of  the  public 
revenues  was  the  occasion  of  serious  abuses,  The  accounts  were  badly  audited,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy  were  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits  by  their  use  of  public  money.  There  were  no  less  than  sixty- 
eight  distinct  branches  of  customs  duties.  It  was  said  that  a  barrel  of  nutmegs 
paid  or  ought  to  have  paid  nine  different  duties ;  while  at  Pitt's  accession  to  office 
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there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  absolute  licences  connected 
with  the  customs,  the  united  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  £42,000  a  year. 
Pitt's  first  measures  were  directed  to  funding  the  unfunded  debt  and  putting 
down  the  smuggling  trade.  The  Hovering  Act  authorized  the  confiscation  of  a 
kind  of  vessel,  specially  built  for  the  smuggling  trade,  and  of  all  vessels  con- 
taining articles  liable  to  duty  which  were  found  at  anchor  or  hovering  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast. 

Adam  Smith  had  taught  that  any  great  increase  in  smuggling  was  attributable 
to  excessive  duties.  Pitt,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  his  great 
master,  pursued  the  policy  of  reducing  and  equalizing  the  duties,  and  spread  the 
burden  over  a  large  area.  He  reduced  the  duty  on  tea  from  119  to  12§  per  cent., 
and  to  supply  the  loss  thus  caused  he  established  a  tax  on  windows,  which  con- 
tinued till  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  Another  important  measure 
was  to  transfer  the  duties  on  wine  from  the  Customs  to  the  Excise,  a  step  which 
"Walpole  had  attempted  to  take  in  1733,  but  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  pos- 
session of  office.  The  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  were  seriously  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  members  of  Parliament  had  the  unrestricted  right  of  franking  letters, 
which  they  used  in  the  most  unsparing  manner.  This  was  by  new  provisions 
reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  The  new  taxes  imposed  in  the  budget  of  1784 
were  estimated  to  produce  £930,000  ;  those  imposed  in  1785  to  produce  £400,000. 
Among  the  new  taxes  thus  introduced  were  those  on  carriages  and  horses,  on  sport, 
plate,  bricks,  hats,  and  perfumery.  He  also  extended  the  system  of  trade  licences, 
he  increased  the  postage  of  letters  and  the  tax  on  newspapers  and  advertisements, 
while  he  established  the  probate  and  legacy  duties.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
new  burdens  fell  principally  on  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  on  the  proprietors  of 
land.  A  better  system  of  auditing  the  public  accounts  was  also  inaugurated.  This 
minute  attention  to  finance  was  not  to  the  taste  of  those  whose  minds  were  set 
exclusively  on  the  international  position  of  England,  and  who  viewed  every 
political  question  as  a  means  of  establishing  or  maintaining  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  Europe.  But  Pitt  saw  with  the  insight  of  a  man  of  genius  that  national 
solvency  was  the  only  secure  basis  of  national  greatness,  and  that  England  could 
not  speak  with  authority  to  other  nations  unless  she  was  herself  secure  from 
financial  collapse. 

Pitt's  budget  for  1787  forms  an  epoch  in  commercial  history.  He  established 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Consolidated  Fund.  All  duties  and  other 
taxes,  instead  of  being  divided  as  heretofore,  into  a  number  of  distinct  funds, 
were  now  brought  into  one  general  fund  which  bore  the  above  name.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Burke  and  Fox  that  they  supported  this  measure,  although  they 
had  opposed  other  reforms  of  Pitt  in  the  same  direction.  This  reform,  although 
simple  in  principle,  was  so  complicated  in  detail  that  it  required  nearly  three 
thousand  resolutions  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  North  had  been  turned  out  on  the  question 
of  the  government  of  India,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  their  successors 
to  propose  an  alternative  measure.     Pitt's  first  India  Bill  had  been  defeated,  as 
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we  have  scon,  on  the  second  reading.     In  the  new  Parliament  he  Drought  forward 

■ 


another  measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  division,  and  the 
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Commons  by  a  majority  of  over  two  hundred.  He  established  a  new  department 
of  government  called  the  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  including  one  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  supreme  authority  over  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  company. 
All  matters  of  business,  and  the  whole  of  the  patronage  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  company,  but  in  the  appointment  to  the  chief  offices  the  Crown  was  to  have  a 
veto.  By  this  means  the  company  was  substantially  deprived  of  its  political 
power,  but  the  political  and  commercial  powers  of  the  directors  were  in  appear- 
ance preserved.  The  president  of  this  new  ministerial  department  was  virtually 
a  new  Indian  Secretary,  responsible  like  his  fellow  ministers  for  his  conduct  to 
Parliament.  The  administration  of  India  thus  became  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  the  English  Government.  This  arrangement,  though  essentially  a 
compromise,  lasted  till  the  year  1858,  when  in  consequence  of  the  great  Mutiny  of 
the  previous  year  it  became  obvious  that  the  company  must  be  abolished  and  the 
entire  responsibility  of  India  be  assumed  by  the  Crown. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  that  Pitt  as  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  was  a  free 
trader.  He  showed  that  he  was  willing  to  put  his  principles  into  action  by  his 
commercial  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  France.  Ireland  was  at  this  time 
in  a  condition  of  disorder.  Legislative  independence  had  been  conceded  in  1782, 
from  which  time  until  the  Union,  the  country  was  governed  by  what  is  generally 
known  as  Grattan's  Parliament.  There  was  now  a  demand  for  parliamentary 
reform.  It  was  indeed  much  needed,  as  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of 
three  hundred  members,  two  hundred  of  whom  were  the  nominees  of  the  great 
proprietors.  The  leader  of  the  reform  party  was  Flood,  who  was  violently  opposed 
to  Grattan.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  led  to  riots  in  Dublin ;  the  mob  found 
its  way  into  the  House  and  expelled  most  of  the  members.  The  leader  of  the 
rioters  was  tapper  Tandy,  who  again  became  prominent  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  weakness  of  the  reform  party  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  a  large  majority  of  the  population, 
and  who  were  entirely  unrepresented.  Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  grievances 
were  real,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  remove  them.  He 
therefore  determined  to  concede  parliamentary  reform,  and  also  to  place  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Resolutions  for 
this  latter  purpose  were  laid  before  the  Irish  Parliament  and  passed.  The  Acts  of 
1780  had  thrown  open  the  trade  with  Europe  and  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Irish  ports.  Pitt  now  proposed  to  grant  similar  facilities  with 
respect  to  the  trade  with  America  and  Africa,  and  to  allow  colonial  produce 
which  already  could  be  conveyed  in  Irish  ships  to  English  ports,  to  be  carried  to 
Irish  ports  also,  and  thence  be  re-shipped  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain.  When  the 
resolutions  were  brought  .before  the  English  House  of  Commons  they  met  with 
violent  opposition.  The  old  jealousy  between  the  two  countries  became  manifest. 
Petitions  were  sent  up  from  Lancashire  and  other  great  seats  of  commerce 
and  manufacture,  complaining  that  British  markets  would  be  undersold,  and 
English  operatives  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  competition  of  Irish  labour. 
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Titt  did  not  defend  his  mcasuro  with  bis  accustomed  skill.  He  attempted 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  tho  new  legislation,  and  used  expressions  which  wero 
calculated  to  exasperate  the  Irish,  arguing  that  ho  was  acting  rather  in  defcuco  of 
English  than  of  Irish  interests.  Tho  resolutions  had  to  bo  modified.  Tho  trade 
with  India  was  omitted,  and  an  amendment  was  added  that  the  laws  for  trade  and 
navigation  should  be  the  same  for  both  countries,  that  they  should  be  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  The 
opposition  took  full  advantage  of  these  mistakes.  Fox,  Burke  and  Sheridan  spoke 
of  the  measure  as  intended  to  impose  a  badge  of  inferiority  on  the  Irish,  and  to 
annihilate  their  new-born  liberties.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  when  the 
resolutions  were  again  brought  before  the  Irish  House  in  their  amended  form, 
they  were  resisted  by  Grattan,  Flood  and  Curran ;  and  as  they  were  only 
carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  Pitt 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them. 

In  the  same  year  Pitt  introduced  his 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  a  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart  but  which  did  not 
achieve  success  until  after  tho  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  Although  he  deserves 
credit  for  having  so  clearly  seen,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  that  imper- 
fect representation  was  a  fruitful  cause 
£>f  national  weakness,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  actual  measure  he  pro- 
posed was  not  carried.  He  laid  down  the 
principles  that  the  number  of  the  House 
should  remain  unchanged,  that  no  con- 
stituency should  be  dissolved  except  by 
its  own  consent,  and  that  representation 
in  parliament  had  a  money  value  for 
which  compensation  was  to  be  given. 
Thirty-six  decayed  boroughs  returning 
seventy-two  members  were  disfranchised  on  their  own  application,  receiving  a 
compensation  in  money ;  and  the  seats  thus  gained  were  to  be  distributed  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  counties.  A  million  pounds  was  to  be  set  aside  as  a  com- 
pensation fund ;  it  was  to  be  divided  into  thirty-six  parts,  and  each  borough,  on  the 
application  of  two-thirds  of  its  electors,  was  to  be  entitled  to  one  share,  which  was 
to  be  distributed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  proper 
proportions,  among  the  persons  interested  in  the  borough.  Other  sums  were  to  be 
set  apart  for  a  similar  purpose  at  a  later  time,  and  the  system  was  to  become 
permanent,  adjusting  itself  to  the  changes  of  population.  The  King  was  opposed 
to  reform  on  principle,  but  he  promised  Pitt  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  defeat 
the  measure.  Some  of  the  opposition  were  equally  averse  to  any  change,  while 
others,  like  Fox  and  Sheridan,  wero  hostile  to  the  principle  of  purchase.     Leave  to 
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introduce  the  measure  was  refused  by  256  votes  to  174.     It  was  known  that  Pitt, 
if  defeated  would  not  resign. 

In  1786  Pitt  introduced  his  plan  of  a  sinking  fund,  by  which  the  National  debt 
was  eventually  to  be  extinguished.  By  this  time  the  deficit,  which  had  been  so 
serious  on  his  succession  to  office,  had  given  way  to  a  surplus  of  £900,000.  He 
proposed  to  raise  this  to  £1,000,000,  and  apply  it  annually  to  the  redemption  of 
the  debt.  It  was  to  be  set  apart  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest. 
It  was  not  seen  at  the  time  that,  in  any  case,  the  money  would  come  from  tho 
same  source,  namely,  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It  follows  that  this  plan  was. 
merely  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  place  it  in  another,  the  country  paying 

for  the  expense  of  the  transfer.  The 
scheme  passed  with  very  little  criti- 
cism, and  it  was  maintained  until  the 
close  of  the  great  war  with  Napoleon. 
It  was  very  disastrous  in  its  results. 
The  nation  had  to  borrow  every  year 
large  sums  at  high  interest,  and  to- 
apply  a  portion  of  them  to  paying  off 
debts  at  low  interest.  The  loss  on 
these  operations  during  the  war  can- 
not have  been  less  than  twenty  mil- 
lions. By  the  irony  of  destiny,  the 
minister  who  regarded  the  redemption 
of  the  National  Debt  as  his  principal 
title  to  gratitude  and  fame,  was  to- 
increase  that  debt  far  beyond  any 
limit  which  it  had  previously  reached. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  "War  the 
National  Debt  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  French  War  it  had  reached 
eight  hundred  millions. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France.  Clauses  had  been  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  before  the  lapse  of 
two  years  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  should  be  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  A 
similar  agreement  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  but  the  pro- 
visions based  upon  it  had  failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry  Pitt  was  too  much  occupied  with  internal  matters  to  give  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  but  negotiations  were  undertaken  just  before  the  allotted  period  had 
elapsed.  William  Eden,  formerly  a  member  of  the  opposition,  an  excellent  man  of 
business,  showed  patriotism  and  good  sense  in  giving  his  services  to  Pitt  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty.  The  negotiations  were  very  curious.  The  French  Government- 
was  at  this  time  strongly  in  favour  of  free  trade,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  of 
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partial  or  temporary  application,  but  as  a  universal  truth.  The  French  had  to  offer 
us  their  wines,  their  silks,  and  their  cambrics ;  \vc  had  to  offer  them  our  machinery 
and  hardware,  our  woollens  and  our  pottery.  The  French  would  have  been  glad 
to  abolish  all  duties  between  the  two  countries,  and  placo  tho  trade  upon  the  basis 
of  absoluto  freedom.  Tho  chief  obstacle  to  carrying  this  out  in  tho  matter  of 
wines  lay  in  the  existence  of  the  so-called  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be  introduced  into 
England  at  one-third  less  duty  than  the  wines  of  any  other  nation.  Pitt  was 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  proposition,  but  it  was  opposed  in  the  Cabinet, 
chiefly  by  the  narrow  pedantry  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  afterwards  Lord  Liver- 
pool.     Pitt   was  also  sufficiently  high-minded  and  enlightened  to  see  that  it 
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was  well  that  France  and  England,  instead  of  existing  as  hereditary  enemies, 
should  for  the  future  be  friends.  The  opposition  did  not  run  to  this  height 
of  argument.  They  still  harped  on  tho  old  jealousy  between  the  two  countries, 
and  insisted  on  a  policy  of  suspicion.  The  hostility  caused  by  France  taking 
the  part  of  the  rebel  Americans  had  not  died  out.  Eventually  the  Treaty  was 
concluded,  France  gave  free  admission  to  all  our  manufactures.  French  silks 
were  barred  by  the  opposition  of  Spitalfields  weavers,  and  French  cambrics  were 
hampered  from  competing  with  our  own.  But  the  duty  on  French  wines  was  very 
largely  reduced,  and  that  on  Portuguese  wines  were  lowered  to  a  corresponding 
amount,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Methuen  Treaty.  The  treaty  was 
not  concluded  till  1787,  and  the  French  Revolution  which  broke  out  in  1789  pre- 
vented its  effects  being  accurately  ascertained  ;   but  Pitt  deserves  full  credit  for  a 
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measure  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  in  harmony  with  sound  commercial  principles, 
and  which  was  inspired  by  a  high-minded  absence  of  jealousy  and  regard  for  the 
best  interests  of  civilisation,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
directed  at  this  time  so  many  aspects  of  English  policy. 

After  having  placed  the  finance  of  the  monarchy  on  a  secure  basis,  Pitt  had 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The  American 
war  had  left  us  without  an  ally  in  Europe — we  were  completely  isolated.  Among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  the  two  most  powerful  were  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
they  were  ruled  over  by  ambitious  sovereigns.  An  alliance  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  their  dominion.  Catherine's  principal  desire  was  to  consolidate  and 
improve  her  empire  by  obtaining  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Both  self-interest 
and  the  forces  of  historical  evolution  seemed  to  mark  out  Constantinople  as  the 
inheritance  of  Russia.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  attained 
the  object  of  her  ambition  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  possession  of  that 
important  city  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  the  bone  of  contention  between  conflicting 
empires.  She  was  ready  to  offer  Joseph  any  price  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end.  Between  them  they  might  safely  partition  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Europe.  Catherine,  estranged  from  us  by  the  league  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  overtures  for  an  alliance.  In  vain  did  we  offer  to 
Joseph  anything  which  might  gratify  his  ambition  if  he  would  only  exchange 
his  alliance  with  France  for  an  alliance  with  ourselves.  Even  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt  was  not  enough  to  tempt  him.  These  two  great  powers  had  nothing 
cither  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  England,  and  pursued  a  policy  of  their  own. 
Prussia  was,  at  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office,  still  governed  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  now  an  old  man  versed  in  all  questions  of  international  policy,  and  very 
acute  and  very  wrong.  He  desired  to  end  his  days  without  another  war,  and  while 
he  had  no  great  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  King  of  England,  whose  accession  to 
power  had  deprived  him  of  his  annual  subsidy  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
embroil  himself  more  seriously  either  with  Austria  or  France.  France  was,  to 
outward  appearance,  the  first  power  in  Europe.  Only  those  who  looked  below  the 
surface  were  aware  how  much  its  strength  was  being  weakened  and  how  it  was 
suffering  from  those  maladies  which  sooner  or  later  bring  an  empire  to  its  ruin. 
The  ancestral  hatred  between  France  and  England  still  subsisted  in  full  vigour, 
and  had  been  increased  by  the  assistance  given  to  the  Americans  by  the  French  in 
the  Civil  war.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was 
Pitt's  first  foreign  secretary,  set  his  mind  on  the  one  idea  of  destroying  what  he 
called  the  unnatural  alliance  between  France  and  Austria.  In  every  European 
movement  he  saw  the  hand  of  France.  He  did  not  observe  that  France  not  only 
was  without  the  means  of  offending  her  neighbours,  even  if  her  destinies  had  been 
swayed  by  less  pacific  spirits  than  Louis  XVI.  and  Vergennes,  but  that  she  also 
had  the  task  committed  to  her  of  restraining  eruptive  forces  which  threatened 
the  destruction  of  European  society ;  still  less  had  he  the  wit  to  discern  that  if 
the  balance  of  power  were  worth  preserving  it  was  most  seriously  menaced  by 
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the  two  eastern  empires.     Carmarthen  often  complained  that  Pitt  was  indifferent 


r,  , 


to  these  considerations,  and  that  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  haggling 
of  commerce  to  apply  itself  seriously  to  the  working  of  the  state  machine  of 
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Europe.  When,  however,  the '  young  minister,  by  three  years'  hard  work,  had 
placed  England  in  a  position  in  which  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  from  which 
she  could  speak  with  an  authoritative  voice,  he  showed  no  slackness  in  contemplat- 
ing her  external  interests  or  weakness  in  asserting  them. 

Among  the  marine  powers  of  Europe  the  most  important  at  this  time  was 
Holland.  She  had  the  third  best  navy  on  the  seas.  Her  sailors  were  trained 
both  to  endure  storms  and  to  wrest  victory  from  their  antagonists.  They  were 
also  good  colonists,  had  a  large  extent  of  colonial  possessions.  Therefore  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  Holland  was  of  the  highest  value  to  a  naval  and 
commercial  nation.  Their  friendship  was  now  sought  both  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  French  navy  had  never  recovered  the  defeat  of  1782,  when  De 
Grasse's  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Rodney.  The  American  war  had  transferred 
many  valuable  colonies  from  King  Louis  to  Eing  George.  The  policy  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Vergennes  was  eminently  commercial.  They  desired  to  raise  French 
enterprise  from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  if  possible  to  revive 
the  French  colonies  in  India,  which  had  been  seriously  crippled  by  the  genius 
of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  For  these  reasons  they  sought  the  alliance  with 
the  Dutch.  Holland  was  at  this  time  under  the  control  of  two  conflicting  forces, 
one  tending  to  unity  and  the  other  to  disintegration.  This  loose  confederacy  of 
Estates,  of  which  Holland  was  the  chief,  was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  merchants 
very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  little  in  sympathy  with  either  the  religious 
or  the  political  aspirations  of  the  lower  orders.  These  rather  looked  for  support 
to  the  Stadtholder,  an  officer  chosen  by  each  province  as  commander  of  the  army 
and  the  navy.  The  Stadtholderate,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  viceroys  of 
the  Spanish  kings,  had  since  the  independence  of  the  provinces  been  held  with 
varying  fortune  by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  Stadtholder  had 
generally  been  favourable  to  England,  the  Estates  of  the  province  to  France, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  stimulate  division  and  to  keep  the  provinces  weak. 
When  a  French  attack  was  looming  on  the  frontier,  and  internal  independence  was 
threatened,  the  Stadtholder  became  strong.  When  the  danger  had  passed  away 
and  times  of  quiet  had  succeeded,  the  jealousy  of  the  Estates  asserted  itself  and 
the  Stadtholder  was  deprived  of  his  grants.  During  the  American  war  France 
and  Holland  had  been  in  alliance  against  England.  When  therefore  Sir  James 
Harris  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  he  found  the  English  party  of  the 
Stadtholder  at  its  lowest  ebb,  scarcely  a  man  of  note  except  Fagel  daring  to 
support  it. 

Sir  James  Harris,  one  of  those  diplomatists  who  have  contributed  as  powerfully 
as  her  generals  to  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  laboured  hard  to  reinstate 
the  extinct  party.  The  French  were  doing  their  best  to  make  a  close  alliance  with 
Holland,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  that  Power.  The  Estates, 
encouraged  by  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  treated  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  contempt,  and  by  degrees  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices.  He  was  un- 
fortunately not  a  man  to  resist  or  to  resent  this  conduct ;  but  his  wife  Wilhel- 
mina,  the  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  made  of  different  stuff.     She  vigor- 
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ously  seconded  tho  efforts  of  Harris.  Littlo  could  bo  dono  during  tho  lifetime  of 
Frederick  tho  Great ;  but  his  successor,  Frederick  William  II.,  was  of  a  more 
adventurous  and  romantic  disposition.     Tho  Princess  of  Orango  was  intercepted  by 
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the  troops  of  the  Estates  when  attempting  to  return  to  the  Hague.  The  King 
of  Prussia  was  enraged  at  the  offence  offered  to  his  sister,  and  marched  an  army 
into  Holland.     The  party  of  the  Estates  could  offer  no  resistance,  a  sudden  change 
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brought  about  himself 


of  feeling  supervened.      The  streets  were  ablaze  with  orange  colours,  and  Harris 
himself  was  astonished  at  the  violent  revolution  of  feeling  which  he  had  probably 

The   result    was  that   the   French   sympathizers  were 

discredited  and  de- 
prived of  power ;  an 
alliance  was  made  with 
England.  France 
when  attempting  to  in- 
terfere, was  promptly 
crushed  by  Pitt,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to 
threaten  war.  The 
French  government 
was  not  only  com- 
pelled to  abstain  frcm 
intervention,  but  was 
forced  to  sign  a  declar- 
ation stating  that  they 
had  never  intended  to 
hooaeih's  tomb,  chiswick.  intervene.    Eden,  who 

had  recently  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  was  entrusted  with  the  ungrateful  task  of  compelling  his 
former  friends  to  swallow  this  bitter  pill.     "While  we  may  admire  the  spirit  and 

energy  with  which  Pitt  supported  the  dignity  of  England,  we  may  doubt  whether 

it  was  politic  to  inflict  so  severe  a  humiliation  on  France.     The  treaty  with  Holland 

was  soon  followed 

by  another  treaty 

with  Prussia.  Thus 

was  formed  in  1788 

the  Triple  Alliance 

between  England, 

Holland,  and  Prus- 
sia,   which    for    a 

time  gave  the  law 

to    Europe.       By 

peaceful  means  it 

raised  England  to 

a  position  amongst 

European    powers 

which     she     had 

gained  in  the  days  of  Chatham,  and  lost  under  his  weaker  successors.     The  French 

Revolution,  which  began  in  1789,  swept  away  old  landmarks  and  old  connections, 

and  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  how  long  this  arrangement  would  have  subsisted 

which  promised  to  contribute  so  largely  not  only  to  the  greatness  of  England,  but 

to  the  welfare  of  the  civilised  world. 


fox's  aebour,  cheetset. 
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One  of  tho  plans  of  Joseph  II.  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Austria  was  to 
round  off  the  frontiers  of  that  country  hy  the  incorporation  of  Bavaria,  giving 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  tho  Austrian  Netherlands  in  exchange.  The  plan  was  an 
excellent  one  for  Austria,  but  was  in  a  corresponding  degree  irritating  to  Prussia, 
as  it  had  produced  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  provinces,  commonly  called  the 
"  Potato  War,"  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  scheme  abandoned  on  that 
occasion  was  never  given   up ;    Joseph   was    naturally  anxious   to   render  tho 
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Netherlands  which  he  wished  to  exchange  an  acceptable  property.  He  therefore 
took  occasion  in  1781  to  do  away  with  the  provisions  of  the  French  Treaty,  and 
in  1784  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  town  of  Maestricht,  on  which  he  had 
claims.  Also,  in  the  view  of  Antwerp  becoming  a  great  port,  he  exerted  himself 
to  throw  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  These  measures  tended  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  remained  in  willing 
obedience  to  Maria  Theresa.   Joseph  II.  was  a  strange  mixture  of  an  autocrat  and  a 
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democrat.  He  desired  to  overthrow  the  power  both  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  but  he 
tried  to  effect  this  by  the  issuing  of  peremptory  edicts  which  might  have  come  from 
the  chancery  of  the  Eussian  Tzar.  It  is  said  that  he  and  one  of  his  ministers  used 
to  sit  together,  the  Emperor  writing  edicts  as  fast  as  he  could  compose  them. 
Those  of  which  the  minister  approved  were  immediately  published ;  those  of  which 
he  disapproved  were  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  violent  changes  which  Joseph 
introduced  into  Belgium,  whether  beneficial  or  not,  were  distasteful  to  his 
subjects.  A  revolution  broke  out  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was 
supported  by  the  opposite  parties,  who  formed  themselves  in  alliance — the  Con- 
servative Catholics,  who  were  opposed  to  all  change,  and  the  revolutionary  Demo- 
crats, who  did  not  think  that  Joseph  went  far  enough. 

We  must  now  return  to  domestic  affairs.  In  1788  the  illness  of  the  King 
raised  the  difficult  question  of  the  Eegency.  The  Prince  was  closely  allied  with 
the  Whig  party.  While  little  more  than  a  boy  he  had  plunged  into  a  career  of 
extravagance  and  vice,  in  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  Charles  Fox  and 
his  friends.  At  eighteen  the  Prince  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  a 
beautiful  actress.  They  corresponded  together  under  the  names  of  Perdita  and 
Florizel,  two  characters  in  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale.  When  yet  under  age 
the  Prince  had  used  his  influence  in  the  Windsor  election  of  1780  against  the 
Court.  He  was  now  completely  alienated  from  his  father,  who  appears  to  have 
regarded  him  with  actual  hatred.  When  he  attained  his  majority  in  1783  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Carlton  House,  and  had  received  an  allowance  of  £60,000 
a  year.  Besides  this  his  father  granted  him  £50,000  a  year,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  brought  in  £12,000.  Yet  in  three  years  the  Prince's  debts  amounted  to 
£160,000,  most  of  which  were  contracted  in  a  shameful  manner.  Pitt  declined  to 
propose  an  additional  allowance  to  Parliament.  The  Prince  dismissed  his  servants, 
sold  his  horses,  and  shut  up  his  house.  But  his  expenses  were  only  slightly 
diminished  by  this,  and  he  only  exposed  himself  to  ridicule.  At  this  time  a 
curious  event  happened,  which  was  destined  to  revolt  public  opinion  against  the 
Prince.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  FitzHerbert,  a  lady  of  good 
family,  who  had  been  left  a  widow  for  the  second  time  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  marriage  with  her  would  result  in  the  forfeiture 
cf  the  crown.  The  acquaintance  began  at  Richmond  in  1784,  when  the  Prince 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  Mrs.  FitzHerbert  twenty-eight.  She  was  much 
alarmed  by  his  advances,  and  was  only  induced  to  listen  to  them  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Prince  to  kill  himself.  The  Prince  told  her  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  live  unless  she  promised  to  become  his  wife,  and  permitted  him  to  put  a  ring 
round  her  finger.  The  next  day  Mrs.  FitzHerbert  left  the  country,  retiring  first 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  Before  her  departure  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Southampton  protesting  that  she  had  not  been  a  free  agent  in  what 
had  occurred.  The  Prince's  passion  continued  as  violent  as  ever.  He  cried  by 
the  hour.  He  rolled  on  the  floor,  struck  his  forehead,  tore  his  hair,  fell  into 
hysterics  ;  and  swore  that  he  would  abandon  the  country,  forego  the  crown,  sell 
his  jewels  and  plate,  and  scrape  together  a  competence  to  fly  with  the  object  of 
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his  affections  to  America.  At  last  Mrs.  FitzHerbert  gave  way  to  his  entreaties, 
and  in  December,  1785,  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  tho 
Prince.  Rumours  of  the  intended  marriage  got  abroad,  and  Fox  in  a  long  and  able 
letter  to  the  Prince  represented  its  extreme  danger.  He  said  tbat  such  a  marriage 
would  be  tbe  most  desperate  measure  for  all  parties  concerned  tbat  their  worst 
enemies  could  have  suggested.  The  Prince  said  in  reply :  "  Make  yourself  easy, 
my  dear  friend.  Believe  me,  the  world  will  now  soon  be  convinced  tbat  there 
not  only  is,  but  never  was,  any  grounds  for  these  reports  which  have  lately  been 
so  benevolently  circulated."  This  letter  was  written  on  December  11th,  1785. 
Just  ten  days  later  the  Prince  was  married  to  Mrs.  FitzHerbert  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  a  ceremony,  which  from  a  Catholic  as  well  as  from  an  Anglican  point 
of  view,  was  perfectly  valid.  In  the  following  year  the  Prince's  debts  had  again 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  but  Pitt  declined  to  do  anything,  although  the 
bailiffs  had  taken  possession  of  Carlton  House  for  two  days  for  a  sum  of  £600. 
In  1787  the  Opposition  determined  to  take  those  steps  for  the  payment  of  the 
Prince's  debts  which  the  Ministry  declined  to  countenance.  They  were  warned 
that  this  would  inevitably  involve  the  question  of  his  marriage.  Fox  then  came 
forward  to  make  a  statement  on  the  Prince's  behalf.  He  spoke  of  "  that  miserable 
calumny,  that  low  malicious  falsehood,  which  had  been  propagated  without  doors. 
An  invention  so  monstrous,  a  report  of  a  fact  which  had  not  the  smallest  degree  of 
foundation,  and  which  he  should  have  hoped  would  not  have  obtained  the  smallest 
credit.  The  Prince  was  perfectly  prepared  to  afford  his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's 
ministers  tho  fullest  assurances  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  tho  fact  in  question, 
which  never  had,  and  which  common  sense  must  see  never  could  have  happened." 
At  a  later  period  in  the  debate  Fox  declared  that  the  Prince's  marriage  not  only 
never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
and  had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious  falsehood,  and  assorted  that 
this  statement  was  made  from  direct  authority.  The  House  of  Commons  implicitly 
believed  Fox's  statement,  or,  at  least,  acted  as  though  it  were  true.  Pitt  expressed 
himself  completely  satisfied.  The  King  added  £10,000  a  year  to  the  income  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  House  voted  £161,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  £20,000  for  completing  the  works  of  Carlton  House.  The  morning  after 
Fox's  speech  the  Prince  went  up  to  his  wife  and  taking  hold  of  both  her  hands 
and  caressing  her,  said,  "  Only  conceive,  Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday.  He 
went  down  to  the  House  and  denied  that  you  and  I  were  man  and  wife.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?"  He  then  sent  for  Lord  Grey,  and  told  him  that  Fox 
had  gone  too  far  and  confessed  that  a  ceremony  had  taken  place.  Grey  replied 
that  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  Fox  himself.  "  No  other  person  can  bo 
employed  without  questioning  Mr.  Fox's  veracity,  which  nobody,  I  presume,  is 
prepared  to  do."  The  Prince  was  exceedingly  annoyed  and  threw  himself  on  a 
sofa.  "Well,  then,  Sheridan  must  say  something."  The  Prince  soon  afterwards 
deserted  Mrs.  FitzHerbert  for  another  attachment,  but  returned  to  her  at  a  later 
period.  Although  Fox  knew  that  he  had  been  duped  he  did  not  openly  desert  the 
Prince.  It  is  asserted  that  he  did  not  speak  to  him  for  a  year,  but  their  public 
relations  were  as  cordial  as  ever. 
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Tho  namo  of  Burko  is  very  distinguished  in  politics ;  perhaps  no  statesman  of 
his  timo  stands  higher  in  tho  judgment  of  posterity.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  seo  on 
what  grounds  this  reputation  is  based.  He  was  a  man  of  exuberant  eloquence, 
but  his  speeches  aro  moro  adapted  for  reading  in  tho  closet  than  for  hearing  in 
debate.  Ho  was  known  as  tho  "  dinner-bell  of  the  house."  His  rising  was  a  sign 
for  a  general  rush  for  tho  doors.  His  speeches  are  armouries  of  argument  and 
reflection  on  political  subjects,  but  they  aro  full  of  inconsistencies,  and  they 
aro  perhaps  of  moro  assistance  to  Conservatives  than  Liberals.  Burke  opposed 
the  American  war,  but  his  plans  for  putting  an  end  to  it  were  not  likely  to 
command  assent.  He  thundered  against  the  double  cabinet  long  after  the  influ- 
ence of  Bute  had  ceased  to  operate.  His  speech  on  economical  reform  is  moro 
remarkablo  for  imagination  and  humour  than  for  business-like  suggestions.     Ho 
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supported,  and  is  indeed  said  to  have  drawn  the  India  Bill  of  Fox,  which  caused 
tho  ruin  of  that  statesman.  He  devoted  the  peroration  of  that  speech  to  an 
exaggerated  panegyric  of  the  minister  whom  he  was  destined  at  the  close  of  his . 
life  to  treat  as  an  enemy.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution  caused  him  to 
desert  the  friends  and  to  sever  the  connections  of  a  lifetime.  His  name,  there- 
fore, in  practical  politics  is  associated  with  a  series  of  failures,  and  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Yet  the  assertion  of 
great  principles  underlay  all  his  efforts,  however  unfruitful  they  might  be  in 
immediate  results.  The  attack  on  Warren  Hastings,  however  unjust  to  the 
individual,  and  however  devoid  of  moderation,  undoubtedly  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  English  nation  in  dealing  with  subject  peoples  of  a  different 
civilisation.  It  taught  us  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  of  justice  which  we 
employ  towards  ourselves,  and  if  it  did  not  induce  us  to  accept  them  fully  as 
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members  of  our  community  it  was  because  Burke's  arguments  were  addressed  to  a 
narrow  aristocracy  which  governed  a  prejudiced  society. 

The  proceedings  against  "Warren  Hastings  began  in  1786,  but  the  late 
Governor-General  of  India  was  not  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords 
till  February  13th,  1788,  and  the  trial  was  not  concluded  until  1795.  The 
charges  were  contained  in  twenty  articles,  the  principal  of  them  relating  to  the 
Eohilla  war,  the  transactions  in  Benares,  the  treatment  of  the  Begums  of  Oude, 
and  the  acquisition  of  unlawful  wealth  by  contracts  and  the  acceptance  of  presents. 
The  impeachment  was  supported  by  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition, 
North,  Fox,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Pitt  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  and 
the  motion  with  regard  to  the  Eohilla  war  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-two. 
On  the  second  charge  Pitt  found  himself  obliged  to  support  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty.  The  third  charge  was  opened  by  Sheridan  in 
a  speech  which  has  unfortunately  not  been  preserved,  but  which  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  prosecution  therefore 
was  voted.  The  trial  itself  began  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  tho 
public,  at  first  dazzled  by  displays  of  oratory,  relapsed  into  indifference  as  soon  as 
the  evidence  was  gone  into.  As  the  trial  went  on,  public  opinion  began  to 
sympathise  with  the  accused.  The  House  of  Commons  became  disgusted  with  tho 
prosecution,  and  even  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke  for  having  asserted  on 
the  sixth  charge  that  "Warren  Hastings  had  murdered  Kuncomar  by  the  hands  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  After  the  trial  had  lasted  three  years,  Burke  himself  with- 
drew sixteen  of  the  charges,  and  eventually  Hastings  was  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  King  had  been  unwell  during  the  whole  summer  of  1788,  and  in  October 
it  became  evident  that  his  mind  was  affected.  The  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Eegency  was  imminent,  and  was  one  of  the  first  questions  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  when  they  met  at  the  end  of  November.  The  matter  was 
full  of  difficulties.  Both  parties  were  agreed  that  the  Prince  of  "Wales  must  be 
Eegent,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Eegency  should  be 
conferred,  and  as  to  the  limitations  to  be  imposed  on  the  Eegent.  Fox  held  that 
the  Eegency  belonged  to  the  heir-apparent  by  right  of  devolution,  although  he 
admitted  that  it  must  be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  make  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  Eegent  was  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  government.  Ministers  would 
be  dismissed  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  Prince's  friends.  The  King  on  his 
recovery  would  find  the  seals  of  office  in  possession  of  those  men  whom  he  had 
most  reason  to  dislike  and  distrust,  and  the  Eegent  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
showering  honour  on  those  persons  whom  the  King  would  have  been  the  last  to 
reward.  Pitt  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  proper  method  of  proceeding  was 
to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  conferring  the  Eegency  upon  the  Prince,  but  with 
such  limitations  as  would  prevent  the  power  from  being  abused.  To  this  course 
there  was  an  obvious  objection.  Parliament  consists  of  the  King,  and  the  three 
estates  of  Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons.  By  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  the  sovereign  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of   Parliament,  and 
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no  Act  would  bo  valid  which  had  not  received  tho  Royal  Assent.      How  could  thia 


assent  be  given  by  a  King  whom  it  was  impossible  to  consult  on  any  question  of 
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business  ?  The  question  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  was  a  narrow  one.  Both 
agreed  that  the  Prince  must  be  Eegent,  both  admitted  that  the  authority  of 
Parliament  must  be  invoked.  Fox  maintained  that  the  Prince  should  summon  a 
convention,  which  should  confer  the  Regency.  Pitt  asked  Parliament  to  establish 
a  Regency  by  its  own  inherent  authority.  The  limitations  which  Pitt  desired  to 
impose  were,  that  the  care  of  the  King's  person  and  household,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  servants,  should  bo  reserved  to  the  Queen.  The  Regent  was 
not  to  dispose  of  the  King's  real  or  personal  property,  nor  grant  any  office  in 
reversion,  nor  yet  pension  or  office  otherwise  than  during  pleasure,  except  those 
which  were  required  to  be  granted  for  life.  He  was  also  restricted  from  creating 
any  peers.     It  is  probable  that  in  these  discussions  Fox  was  constitutionally  in 

the  right,  although  Pitt's  friends 
talked  of  impeaching  him  for  high 
treason.  Pitt  said,  "  I  will  unwhig 
the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life."  Fox's  view  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, who  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Prince  to  assume  the 
Regency.  This  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  parliaments  has 
often  been  exaggerated  and  given 
as  an  excuse  why  it  was  impossible 
that  a  separate  parliament  should 
exist  in  Ireland.  Although  the 
debates  were  stormy,  and  party 
feeling  ran  very  high,  Pitt's  resolu- 
tions were  passed  without  difficulty 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Further 
steps,  however,  were  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  recovery  of  the 
King,  who  was  able,  on  April  23rd, 
1789,  to  celebrate  his  restoration  to  health  by  a  public  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  history  of  England,  and  indeed  the  history  of  Europe,  now  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  French  Revolution ;  of  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
an  account.  The  causes  of  that  great  event  can  only  be  stated  shortly  ;  indeed, 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  undiscoverable.  Although  some  statesmen  pointed  out 
the  terrible  condition  of  France,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  serious  convulsion, 
yet  the  most  experienced  heads  in  Europe  did  not  appear  to  foresee  what  was 
coming.  Prince  Henri,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  important  springs  of  European  politics,  engaged  a  house  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1788,  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  there. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  when  con- 
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eluding  the  peace  of  Sistowa,  in  tho  year  1791,  said,  "  that  it  was  a  consolation  to 


ft"     : 


him  for  all  his  labours,  that  he  had  succeeded  iu  placing  the  peace  of  Europe 
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upon  a  secure  basis."  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  convulsions 
which  followed  it,  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of  events  which  are  indeed  necessary 
to  the  evolution  of  the  world,  but  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  foresee  or  predict. 
All  we  can  do  in  looking  back,  is  to  point  out  some  of  those  causes  which  at  least 
made  the  catastrophe  more  universal  and  more  terrible. 

Two  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  France,  which  tended  to 
this  result :  one,  the  highly  centralised  character  of  the  French  government ;  and 
the  other,  the  extreme  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty  which  were  observable 
in  the  nation  at  large.  The  centralisation  of  the  government  was  completed  under 
Louis  XIV. ;  he  was  the  creator  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in  which  all  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  the  French  kingdom  was  constituted.  In  his  time  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand,  all  devoted  to  the  service  or  the 
magnificence  of  the  King.  The  palace  had  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions 
of  francs,  equivalent  to  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  money  in  our  day.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  men.  He  had  three  thousand  horses  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  carriages.  His  love  of  sport  cost  him  about  fifty 
thousand  a  year.  He  had  several  establishments  for  boar-hunts,  wolf-hunts,  stag- 
hunts,  not  to  mention  harriers  and  hawks  ;  his  private  chapel,  his  medical  staff, 
his  private  band,  and  his  library  were  arranged  on  a  similar  scale  of  magnificence. 
He  had  three  separate  kitchens,  which  cost  him  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
a  year.  There  were  servants  to  carry  his  cloak,  to  carry  his  stick,  to  carry  his 
white  ties,  and  to  fasten  them  on ;  and  none  of  them  received  less  than  a  thousand 
a  year.  The  whole  cost  of  his  household  was  little  under  two  millions.  His 
getting  up  and  going  to  bed  was  all  arranged  with  the  minuteness  of  a  religious 
ceremony. 

The  example  of  the  King  was  naturally  followed  by  the  nobility,  who,  in  their 
town  or  country  houses  imitated,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  splendour  of  Ver- 
sailles. Everything  was  done  for  show ;  family  life  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist.  Husbands  and  wives  followed  their  own  attachments,  and  children  saw  little 
of  their  parents.  Education  was  superficial  and  frivolous.  Life  was,  indeed,  pleasant 
for  those  who  could  enjoy  it.  Everything  was  done  to  adjourn  serious  considera- 
tions ;  and  those  who  most  dreaded  a  crisis,  schooled  themselves  not  to  look  beyond 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  abject  misery.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  seen  many  years  of  famine.  In  1715  six  millions  of  men 
perished  of  hunger.  The  peasants  sometimes  revolted  against  their  lot ;  sometimes 
emigrated  into  Spain  and  Italy  ;  sometimes  refused  to  marry,  that  their  race  might 
come  to  an  end.  Louis  XVI.  was  not  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  his  people,  but 
the  evil  was  too  great  to  remedy.  The  shop-keepers  were  oppressed  by  taxes,  the 
peasants  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  the  field,  and  beneath  these  were  found, 
especially  in  Paris,  a  large  number  of  men  entirely  without  means,  who  were 
ready  for  every  enterprise. 

The  French  clergy,  so  brilliant  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  degenerated  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  bishops  and  abbots  were  extremely 
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wealthy,  but  the  parochial  clergy  had  to  content  themselves   with  very  small 
incomes.     The  churches  and  schools  wero  in  a  miserable  state.     A  clergy  of  this 
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nature  was  attacked  by  many  enemies.  One  of  the  most  prominent  was  Voltaire, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  lie 
called  upon  his  friends  to  crush  the  infamous  one,  meaning  by  that  the  Catholic 
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Church.     lie  died  in  the  year  1778  in.  Paris,  having  been  killed  by  the  festivities 
that  were  given  in  his  honour. 

lie  was  followed  to  the  grave  five  years  latter  by  Rousseau,  who  rivalled  him  in 
reputation  and  influence.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  lives  and  characters  of 
these  two  men.  Voltaire  was  essentially  a  doubter  and  a  scoffer.  He  called  upon 
mankind  to  question  all  existing  institutions,  and  to  laugh  at  what  they  could  not 
understand.  He  destroyed  reverence  of  the  past,  and  prepared  men's  minds  for 
a  future  which  had  no  connection  with  it;  but  he  was  essentially  a  philan- 
thropist. No  man  ever  felt  more  indignation  at  injustice  and  wrong ;  he  had  a 
kind  heart,  and  invincible  courage  in  protecting  the  weak.  Eousseau,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  always  insisting  on  two  things — the  supremacy  of  nature,  and  the  para- 
mount claims  of  human  kindness  and  sympathy.  He  loved  nature,  not  only  in  her 
material  aspects,  but  in  every  detail  of  life.  He  protested  strongly  against  the 
artificial  education  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  even  doubted  the  benefits  of 
civilisation,  and  implied  that  men  could  only  reach  the  golden  age  by  returning  to 
the  savase  state.  He  also  inculcated  doctrines  of  universal  benevolence.  The 
watchwords  of  the  French  Revolution  at  a  later  period  were  "Liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity."  If  Voltaire  was  unweary  in  preaching  liberty,  Rousseau  was  never 
tired  in  enforcing  that  men  were  equal  and  were  brothers.  Yet  this  teacher  of 
philanthropy  was  one  of  the  most  selfish  of  men.  He  never  had  a  friend  with 
whom  he  did  not  quarrel,  and  as  soon  as  his  children  were  born  he  sent  them  to 
the  foundling  hospital,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  the  trouble  oi  bringing 
them  up. 

Besides  the  general  love  of  nature  inspired  by  Rousseau,  he  also  had  a  more 
direct  political  influence  by  his  treatise  on  the  social  contract.  He  showed  that 
the  capitalists  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  without  any  of  it  being  received  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Therefore  the  Third  Estate,  as  it  was  called,  began  to  feel 
itself  ill-treated.  The  ideas  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  spread  abroad  among  the 
masses  of  the  people;  they  made  their  way  by  theatrical  performances,  by 
romances,  and  by  street  songs.  The  village  attorneys  and  village  schoolmasters 
spread  these  ideas  amongst  the  peasants ;  they  even  passed  into  the  army  and  con- 
tributed to  weaken  discipline.  There  was  a  talk  of  the  day  of  reckoning,  when 
compensation  should  be  made  for  centuries  of  oppression  and  misery.  People 
began  to  speculate  on  the  coming  revolution,  and  to  expect  from  it  more  than  it 
could  possibly  perform. 

Louis  XVI.  had  come  to  the  throne  on  May  10th,  1774.  He  was  a  man  full  of 
good  impulses,  of  a  grave  and  serious  disposition.  Had  he  assumed  the  crown  at 
an  earlier  period  it  is  probable  that  the  Revolution  would  not  have  broken  out. 
But  he  was  deficient  both  in  ability  and  in  strength  of  character,  and  he  was 
unable  to  control  the  storm  which  others  had  raised.  His  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
daughter  of  Marie  Theresa,  had  great  beauty  and  great  talents.  But  she  was 
irritated  at  the  formal  restrictions  of  the  French  Court,  and  she  exhibited  a 
great  want  of  prudence  and  self-restraint  in  her  amusements.  At  the  time  of 
their  accession  the  young  sovereigns  were  respectively  twenty  and  nineteen  years 
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of  age ;  when  tliey  heard  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  they  hurst  into  tears,  they 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  God,  lead  and  protect  us, 
wo  are  too  young  to  rule."  After  a  short  interval  difficulties  hegan  to  close 
around  them,  chiefly  arising  from  disordered  finances.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  from  our  subject  to  show  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  to  bring 
the  finances  into  order.  The  court  rebelled  against  the  strictness  of  Turgot ; 
Necker,  the  banker  of  Geneva,  was  first  courted,  then  dismissed ;  Callonne  made 
matters  worse  by  his  frivolity.  We  have  seen  already  how  France  was  drawn 
into  assisting  the  Americans,  in  the  war  against  England.  This  did  harm  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  increasing  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country ;  and  secondly,  by 
causing  a  hopeless  breach  between  Franco  and  England.  In  the  year  1787  an 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  serious 
remedies  to  these  evils  by  summon- 
ing together  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  of  so-called  notables,  consisting 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom. 
They  had,  in  fact,  nothing  usefid  to 
propose,  and  they  separated  after 
three  months.  The  deficit  became 
greater  than  ever,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  court  increased  at  the 
samo  time.  Agitation  became  more 
serious  than  before.  Callonne  was 
succeeded  b}r  Lourence  De  Brienne, 
who  remained  in  office  about  eigh- 
teen months.  During  this  time  ho 
adopted  a  serious  resolution.  Ho 
persuaded  the  king  to  summon  the 
States-General  which  had  not  met 
for  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half. 

The  fall  of  Lomenie  was  followed 
by  the  return  of  Necker  to  office,  and  under  him  the  summoning  of  the  States- 
General  was  confirmed ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1789.  They  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
commonly  called  the  "  third  estate."  Circumstances  had  so  altered  since  their  last 
assembling  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  arrange  carefully  beforehand  all 
details  of  their  proceedings.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  most  important 
matters  were  left  to  chance.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  the  "  third  estate  " 
should  consist  of  twice  as  many  as  each  of  the  other  estates,  and  that  they  should 
assemble,  not  together,  but  separately.  The  interval  of  the  elections  had  been, 
occupied  in  drawing  up  lists  of  grievances  according  to  previous  custom,  showing 
what  abuses  needed  reform.  It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  the  nobles  thought 
of  nothing  else  than  the  restoration  of  their  old  privileges  many  of  the  clergy 
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were  found   to    sympathize    with    the    people,    and    to    recommend    beneficial 

reforms. 

On  May  4th,  1789,  a  lovely  spring  morning,  the  deputies  assembled  at  nine 
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o'clock  in  the  church,  Notre  Dame,  at  Versailles,  where  a  hymn  was  sung  in  the 
presence  of  the  court.  The  procession  then  moved  to  the  church  of  Saint  Louis.  First 
came  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate ;  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  being 
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Mirabcau,  who  had  given  up  his  nobility  to  bo  eligible  as  a  representative  of  the 
poople.  His  thick  black  locks  hung  down  in  masses,  as  if,  like  Samson,  his 
strength  was  in  his  hair.  His  ugly  but  powerful  faco  inspired  the  idea  of  irregu- 
lated  strength.  There  also  walked  Robespierre,  unmarked  in  the  crowd— only 
Mirabeau  discerns  his  importance.  "  This  man,"  he  said,  "  will  succeed  because  ho 
believes  in  himself ; "  and  again  "  the  man  looks  liko  a  cat  who  has  swallowed  vinegar." 
After  the  third  estate  camo  the  nobles,  with  gold  embroidered  cloaks,  lace  neckties, 
and  feathers  in  their  hats.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them  were  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  Lafayette,  who  had  fought  in  America.  Then  came  the  clergy,  two 
hundred  parish  priests,  followed  by  prelates  and  bishops.  The  king  and  the  queen 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  first  meeting  of  the  States-General  took  place  next 
day.  Events  followed  with  groat  rapidity.  The  "  third  estate  "  constituted  itself 
as  a  national  assembly.  A  large  number  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobles 
joined  them.  All  attempts  to  dissolve  them  were  in  vain,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  recognise  the  new  assembly,  under  the  name  it  had 
chosen. 

We  find  a  double  direction  throughout  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  one  series 
of  changes  being  of  a  constitutional  character,  and  another  which  proceeded  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  exhibiting  tumultuous  violence.  While  a  national  parliament  was 
being  constituted  at  Versailles,  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Paris,  was  the  scene  of  disorderly  assemblies ;  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  people  were  sometimes  collected  there,  making  speeches  and  reading 
pamphlets.  Chief  among  them  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  who,  mounted  on  a  chair,  held  the  mob  enchained  by  his  eloquence.  Another 
writer  of  pamphlets  was  Marat,  a  name  of  ominous  portent  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  Tho  disturbances  of  the"  Palais  Royal  culminated  in  the  attack  on  the 
Bastille  on  July  14th.  Necker,  the  finance  minister,  had  been  dismissed  on  July 
11th.  The  news  reached  the  Palais  Royal  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  A 
young  man  sprung  upon  a  chair  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  cried  out :  "  To  arms, 
citizens,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  am  just  come  from  Versailles  ;  Necker 
is  dismissed ;  to-night  the  Swiss  Guards  will  march  into  the  town  and  cut  our 
throats.  Are  we  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  ?  Wo  have  only  one  means  of  saf  oty 
— to  arms."  The  crowd  echoed  the  cry,  "To  arms."  They  plucked  the  leaves  from 
the  trees  and  put  them  in  their  hats,  choosing  green  as  the  colour  of  hope.  They 
carried  busts  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  procession,  and  one  man  was 
killed.  The  next  day  barricades  were  formed  in  the  streets,  the  prisons  were 
broken  open,  arms  were  seized,  and  the  National  Guard  was  enrolled  ;  and  on 
July  14th  tho  armed  mob  set  out  for  the  Bastille.  Partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
fraud  it  was  taken.  De  Launay,  the  governor,  who  had  surrendered  himself  on 
promise  of  being  spared,  was  attacked,  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  head  captured  on  a 
pike.  Had  he  shown  proper  firmness  the  fortress  need  never  have  been  taken  by 
the  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  who  attacked  it.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  what 
was  apparent  throughout  the  Revolution.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mob 
opposed  the  slackness  and  indifference  of  the  courtiers.     The  Bastille  was  after - 
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wards  completely  destroyed,  and  an  open  square  now  occupies  its  place.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  anniversary  of  its  capture  has  always  been  regarded  in 
French  history  as  a  celebration  of  a  new  era. 


From  this  moment  anarchy  spread  itself  over  town  and  country.  Government 
was  exercised  by  town  councils  and  popular  committees.  Taxes  were  unpaid, 
custom   houses  destroyed.     The  agriculture  of  the  country  began  to  fail.     The 
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government  of  Paris,  and  to  somo  extent  of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho  municipality  of  the  city  on  tho  other. 
Harden  were  committed  in  tho  streets.  The  King  tried  to  improve  matters  by 
recalling  Necker  and  coining  himself  to  Paris.  Ho  was  received  with  applause, 
but  the  effect  only  lasted  for  a  moment.  From  this  reconciliation  of  the  King 
with  the  Parisians  arose  tho  tricolour  cockade,  which  consisted  of  white,  the  colour 
of  royalty,  and  red  and  blue,  the  colours  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Now  began  the  first 
emigration.  The  great  nobles  of  France  bearing  tho  titles  of  Conde,  Conti, 
Bourbon,  Enghien,  Folignac,  Broglie,  Brcteuil,  Lambesc  left  the  country  with  the 
Count  of  Artois  and  his  two  sons  at  their  head. 

The  excesses  of  Paris  began  to  be  imitatod  in  the  country.  The  great  castles 
of  tho  nobles  were  everywhere  destroyed.  A  cry  was  raised — "  Down  with  the 
lords,  they  have  been  masters  long  enough ;  it  is  now  our  turn."  Monasteries 
were  plundered.  The  country  was  overspread  with  brigands.  The  principal 
<  :uise  of  these  excesses  lay  in  the  feudal  rights  which  were  a  heavy  burden  upon 
tho  population.  The  Assembly  was  this  time  discussing  the  rights  of  man,  when 
on  the  4th  of  August,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  nobles  determined  to  give  up  their 
rights.  The  example  was  set  by  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  a  very  wealthy  man,  and 
dining  the  whole  of  that  autumn  night,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  vied  with  each 
other  in  surrendering  their  privileges.  The  decrees  thus  passed  excited  great 
enthusiasm  throughout  France,  but  they  were  in  reality  of  little  use.  It  was 
difficult  to  carry  out  arrangements  of  this  minuteness,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
rights  of  the  German  Empire  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  European  war.  This 
is  no  place  to  discuss  the  "measures  of  the  Assembly.  Disorder  went  on  increasing 
until  at  last,  on  October  5th,  a  large  body  of  women  marched  to  Versailles  to 
ask  the  King  for  bread,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  palace  was  broken  into 
and  the  King  and  Queen  were  brought  forcibly  to  Paris. 

From  this  time  the  King  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  The  National  Assembly 
soon  followed  the  King  to  Paris,  and  by  this  means  the  two  authorities  of  the  city 
were  brought  within  the  same  walls.  But  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  was  soon 
destroyed.  Tho  Jacobin  Club,  which  represented  more  violent  elements,  by  its 
unauthorised  resolutions  exercised  more  power  than  the  Assembly  itself.  There 
was  some  hope  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  there  was  only  one 
man  in  France  who  was  capable  of  doing  this,  and  Jlirabeau,  for  it  was  he,  died 
on  April  2nd,  1791.  Reduced  to  despair  by  his  death,  the  royal  family  attempted 
to  leave  the  country  and  join  an  Austrian  army  on  the  frontier.  Tho  arrange- 
ments for  their  flight  were  cruelly  mismanaged,  and  the  royal  travellers  were 
brought  back  as  prisoners  to  Paris.  The  King  was  suspended  from  his  functions 
by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  on  June  25th,  1791.  The  degradation  of  the 
monarchy  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  Republican  party.  The  sovereigns  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  their  turn  considered  the  possibility  of  crushing  a  revolution  which 
threatened  to  go  such  lengths.  When  at  last  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
finished  its  labours  by  the  end  of  September,  and  their  conclusions  were  ratified 
by  the  King,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  product-  of  their  deliberations  was  stilly 
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born,  and  that  France  was  destined  to  enter  a  new  period  of  even  more  violent 
disturbance. 

The  events  which  have  just  been  related  in  France  could  not  fail  to  excite  great 
enthusiasm  in  England.  The  philosophers  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  students  and  admirers  of  the  English  constitution.  We  had 
not  failed  on  many  occasions  to  compare  our  own  liberty  with  the  despotism  of 
France.  A  revolution  in  France,  whose  first  effect  appeared  to  be  the  substitution 
of  a  limited  monarchy  for  a  centralised  autocracy,  was  sure  to  find  sympathisers 
in  this  country.  The  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  hear  of  a 
similar  change  in  Russia  at  the  present  day.     We  did  not  reflect  that  underneath 

these  beneficent  move- 
ments there  lay  terri- 
ble and  destructive 
forces,  which  were  a 
danger,  not  only  to  the 
country  which  pro- 
duced them,  but  to  the 
remainder  of  the  civi- 
lised world.  Besides 
this,  France  was  our 
natural  enemy.  She 
was  the  power  whose 
rivalry  upon  the  con- 
tinent we  had  most 
reason  to  fear.  We 
were  not  sorry  to  see 
her  occupied  by  inter- 
nal dissensions  which, 
at  least,  would  prevent 
her  from  proving  her- 
self a  source  of  exter- 
nal mischief.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  predict- 
"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
; "   and  his  judgment  was 
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ing  a  future  French  revolution  as  early  as  1753,  said : 

Europe   will  require   it,   and  have  time  to  recover 

generally  shared  by  English   statesmen  when  the  French  Revolution  actually 

began.     It  was  believed  that  for  a  long  period  the  influence  of  France  would  be 

withdrawn  from  European  politics,  and  that  this  would  certainly  be  favourable  to 

the  interests  of  England,  and  of  peace. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  the  events  that  were  taking  place  in  Franco 
seemed  to  have  excited  only  a  languid  interest  in  England.  The  illness  of  the  King 
and  the  question  of  the  Regency  fully  occupied  the  public  mind.  However,  the  14th 
of  July  and  the  events  which  followed  it  soon  attracted  our  attention.  Democratic 
societies,  which  had  almost  become  extinct,  again  raised  their  heads.     Priestley,  a 
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distinguished  man  of  science,  wrote:  "There  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  prospect  of 
mankind  before  us.  Flanders  seems  to  be  quite  ripe  for  a  similar  revolution,  and 
other  countries,  I  hope,  will  follow  in  due  time."  Dr.  Price  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  Revolution  Society,  which  contained  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  France.  The  preacher  rejoiced  that  he  had  lived  to  see  thirty 
millions  of  men  spurning  slavery ;  their  king  led  in  triumph,  and  an  arbitrary 
monarch  surrendering  himself  to  his  subjects.  He  predicted  that  the  ex-ample  of 
France  would  soon  destroy  the  dominion  both  of  kings  and  of  priests,  and  would 
sweep  away  all  despotism  from  Europe.  Price's  sermon  was  widely  distributed 
and  translated  into 
French.  Priestley  had 
declared  it  had  moved 
him  to  tears.  Edmund 
Burke  at  once  set  him- 
self to  resist  this  move- 
ment of  opinion.  He 
brought  the  proceedings 
of  tho  Eevolution  So- 
ciety before  Parliament. 
Yet  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  excited  the  elo- 
quence, not  only  of 
Cowper,  "Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  but 
of  Fox.  He-  writes  to 
a  friend  :  "  How  much 
the  greatest  event  it  is 
that  ever  happened  in 
the  world,  and  how 
much  the  best ! "  Burke, 
on  the  other  hand,  was 
deeply  impressed  by 
the  ferocity  shown  in 
these  movements.  He 
said :  "  Men  must  have 
a  certain  fund  of  natural 

moderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves, 
and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  everybody  else ;  what  will  be  the  event  it  is  hard,  I 
think,  still  to  say."  The  differences  between  Fox  and  Burke  broke  out  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  estimates  on  February  5th,  1790.  Fox  argued  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  praising  the  attitude  which  the 
French  soldiers  had  held  during  the  Revolution.  A  few  days  later  Burke  spoke 
in  a  very  different  strain.  He  said  that  the  French  had  shown  themselves  the 
cvilest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.     Since  Parliament 
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last  met  they  had  completely  •pulled  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy,  their 
church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue,  their  army,  their  navy,  their  com- 
merce, their  arts,  and  their  manufactures.  Their  example,  however,  might  be 
most  dangerous  to  Europe,  and  the  worst  point  of  all  was  the  insubordination  of 
the  army.  Sheridan  made  a  most  intemperate  reply,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  breach 
had  taken  place  in  the  Whig  party.  Attempts  were  made  to  patch  this  up,  but 
without  effect. 

This  division  became  still  more  apparent  when  the  Test  Acts  were  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  motion  to  repeal  them  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Beaufov,  who  expatiated  with  great  force  and  eloquence  on  the  extreme  pro- 
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fanity  of  the  existing  laws.  He  said :  "  The  Saviour  of  the  world  instituted 
the  Eucharist  in  commemoration  of  his  death — an  event  so  tremendous 
that  afflicted  nature  hid  herself  in  darkness — but  the  British  legislature  has 
made  it  a  qualification  for  gauging  beer-barrels  and  soap-boilers'  tubs,  for  Custom 
House  dockets  and  debentures,  and  for  seizing  smuggled  tea."  The  Bill  was 
opposed  by  North ;  but  the  fate  of  it  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  Pitt.  He 
determined  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  who  voted  against  it  by  a 
majority  of  ten  to  two.  It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  Burke  also  ranged  himself 
with  the  Opposition.  He  said  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  was  expedient  or  the  reverse  ?  Ten  years  ago  he  would  have  readily 
voted  for  the  repeal,  but  he  was  now  convinced  that  circumstances  were  such  that 
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a  Test  must  bo  maintained.     He  showed  that  Price  and  Priestley,  who  wero  tho 
principal  advocates  of  the  Dissenters,  were  also  bitter  foes  of  tho  Established 
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Church.     There  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Church  of  England  should 
undergo  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  France.     The  motion  was  eventually  defeated  by 
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two  hundred  and  ninety-four  votes  to  a  hundred  and  five,  and  the  obnoxious  Acts 
■were  not  repealed  until  thirty-eight  years  had  elapsed. 

Burke's  famous  book,  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  was  published 
in  November,  1790,  and  has  always  remained  a  masterpiece  of  English  literature. 
The  main  object  of  the  author  was  to  contrast  the  system  of  government  existing 
in  England,  in  its  principles  and  its  genius,  with  that  which  had  now  obtained  an 
ascendency  in  France.  He  demonstrated  the  hereditary,  descriptive,  and  tra- 
ditional character  of  English  freedom.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  He  showed  that  the 
first  was  not  based  on  any  idea  of  the  rights  of  men,  or  on  vague  or  general  charges 
of  misconduct ;  but  on  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  had  committed  a  breach  of 
the  compact  by  which  he  held  his  crown.  He  argued  that  institutions,  laws,  and 
governments  can  only  acquire  their  greatest  strength  and  utility  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  traditions  of  the  past ;  and  that  good  governments  are  formed  by  a 
long  process  of  compromise,  and  not  by  violent  revolutions,  or  by  difficult  specula- 
tions. Strangely  enough,  he  predicted  that  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution 
would  end  in  a  military  despotism.  He  said :  "  The  army  will  remain  mutinous 
and  full  of  faction  until  some  popular  general,  who  understands  the  art  of  con- 
ciliating the  soldiery,  and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  command,  shall  draw 
the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himself.  The  moment  in  which  that  event  shall  happen, 
the  person  who  really  commands  the  army  is  your  master,  the  master  of  your 
king,  the  master  of  your  assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  republic."  Some 
passages  of  this  work  were  more  than  full  of  Burke's  usual  eloquence.  Perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  passage  is  that  in  which  he  describes  the  appearance  of  Marie 
Antoinette  as  he  saw  her  at  Versailles. 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then 
the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles,  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she 
hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, 
glittering  like  a  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  !  what  a 
revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that 
elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration 
to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I 
dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of 
gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of 
sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination 
of  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom. 
The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone  !     It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
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that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  liko  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage 
whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  onnobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which 
vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness." 

The  final  broach  between  Burke  and  Fox  as  representatives  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Whig  party  took  place  on  May  Gth,  1791,  when  the  House  went  into 
committoo  for  giving  a  constitution  to  Quebec.  The  debate  naturally  turned  on 
the  principles  on  which  all  constitutions  should  bo  framed,  and  this  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  French  Revolution.  Fox  expressed  his  sympathy  with  its 
general  objects,  but,  warming  with  his  subject,  accused  Burko  of  abandoning 
the  principles  of  his  wholo  life.  Burke  began  his  reply  in  slow,  grave,  measured 
tones,  but  rose  at  last  into  a  perfect  tempest  of  passion.  Ho  complained  bitterly 
of  the  attacks  of  one  who  had  twent}'-two  years  been  his  intimate  friend.  Ho 
denounced  with  passionate  eloquence 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  which  were 
now  industriously  propagated  by  clubs 
and  papers.  He  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  differed  from  Fox,  but  no  such 
differences  had  ever  interrupted  their 
friendship.  He  now  knew  that  he  stood 
in  Parliament  isolated  and  unsupported, 
and  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  oldest 
friendship  at  an  age  when  friendships 
could  not  be  replaced.  But  the  call  of 
public  duty  was  imperative,  and  if  it 
was  with  his  last  breath  he  would  say : 
"  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution." 
At  this  point  Fox  interposed  and 
whispered,  "There  is  no  loss  of 
friends."  "  Yes,"  Burke  fiercely  re- 
joined ;  "  there  is  a  loss  of  friends ; 
I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end." 

Parliament  had  been  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  and  a  new  one  met  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  Several  questions  of  great  importance  were  agitated 
in  this  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament.  The  cause  of  religious  liberty  was 
advanced  by  the  repeal  of  several  disabling  statutes  affecting  Roman  Catholics; 
the  benefit,  however,  being  confined  to  those  who  abjured  the  power  of  the  Pope 
to  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance.  Another  measure  for  enabling  juries  to 
give  a  general  verdict  in  cases  of  libel,  and  placing  the  liberty  of  the  press  entirely 
under  the  protection  of  trial  by  jury,  also  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  not 
succeeding  in  the  Upper  House,  did  not  become  law  till  the  following  year.  The 
discussion  on  the  Slave  Trade,  which  had  been  first  brought  before  Parliament 
three  years  before,  was  also  revived,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  strength  of 
vested  interests,  the  Bill  which  Mr.  "Wilberforce  brought  in  for  preventing  "  the 
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further  importation  of  African  negroes  into  the  British  Colonies,"  was  lost  hy  a 
majority  of  seventy-five. 

During  this  time,  a  war  had  nearly  hroken  out  between  France  and  England 
on  the  question  of  Nootka,  now  called  St.  George's,  Sound.  Nootka  Sound  is  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  just  north  of  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  and  that  accurate  observer  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  the  trade  which  might  be  anticipated  with  the  natives,  especially  in 
furs.  For  the  purposes  of  conducting  the  trade,  some  English  ships  were  fitted 
out  from  China,  and  the  venture  being  profitable,  other  vessels  were  despatched 
from  England.  The  Spanish  Government,  who  based  their  claim  to  the  whole  of 
this  coast  on  a  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  confirmed  by  subsequent  treaties,  fitted 
out  an  expedition  from  Mexico,  entered  the  bay,  pulled  down  the  English  factory, 
seized  two  English  ships  and  their  cargoes,  and  confiscated  them  as  prizes.  The 
news  of  this  outrage  arrived  in  England  through  the  Spanish  Government  in 
February  in  1790.     We  had,  unfortunately,  no  English  minister  in  Madrid,  as 

Lord  Auckland  had  left  in  the  previous  year,  and 
i  his  successor  had  not  been  appointed.     Pitt  took 

the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  acted  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  The  dispatches  written  by  him, 
now  extant  in  the  Record  Office,  speak  with  all  the 
imperious  dignity  of  the  son  of  Chatham.  The 
Spaniards  ask  that  we  shall  recognise  their  sove- 
reignty over  these  coasts.  Pitt  refuses  even  to 
listen  to  such  a  demand,  until  reparation  has  first 
been  made  for  the  insult  to  the  British  flag. 
When  the  Spaniards  hesitate  to  submit,  Parlia- 
ment is  taken  into  confidence,  the  fleet  is  armed, 
and  the  army  is  increased.  There  now  arises  a 
new  danger.  Spain  was  closely  united  with 
Franco  by  the  Family  Compact  of  1761.  By  this  treaty,  the  two  Bourbon 
Powers  were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in  all  enterprises  under  the  most 
stringent  terms.  The  instrument  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  England  was  at  war  with  France.  The  first  news  of  it  roused 
Chatham  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  to  attack  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America.  His  failure  to  carry  this  measure  in  the  Cabinet  led  to  his 
resignation.  Spain  now  asked  for  the  assistance  of  France  according  to  treaty, 
and  the  French  Court,  then  in  the  first  throes  of  the  Revolution,  thought  that  it 
might  be  for  their  interests  to  fulfil  these  engagements.  A  popular  foreign  war 
would  be  a  safe  outlet  for  dangerous  spirits  at  home.  The  exact  means  by 
which  this  peril  was  averted  is  still  a  mystery.  Some  papers  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered which  will  clear  up  the  matter.  The  most  influential  person  in  France 
at  this  moment  was  Mirabeau.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Comite  Diplomatique 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  was  confidential  adviser  of  the  Court.  If  he 
could  be  gained  over,  peace  might  be  preserved.      But  Mirabeau  had  already 
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pronouncod  himself  in  favour  of  war ;  what  influence  could  bo  brought  to  bear 
on  him  ? 

Just  at  this  time  Hugh  Elliot  had  returned  from  his  embassy  at  Copenhagen. 
Ho  had  been  at  school  with  Mirabeau  as  a  boy,  and  they  had  always  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  each  other.  lie  was  now  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
Mirabeau.  Mirabeau  held  no  official  position.  Lord  Gower  could  not  communi- 
cate with  him  publicly,  and  the  mission  must  be  secret.  Pitt's  instructions  aro 
not  extant,  but  a  letter  from  him  to  Elliot  is  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Bishop 
Tomlino.  "We  do  not,  therefore,  know  what  arguments  he  was  authorized  to  use, 
but  we  know  that  his  mission  was  successful.  Lord  Gower  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  on  October  22,  that  the  popular  party  has  signified  to  him  through  Mr. 
Elliot  their  earnest  desire  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  accede  to  the  just  demands 
of  England,  and  that,  if  supported  by 
England,  they  will  prefer  an  English 
alliance  to  a  Spanish  compact.  Six  days 
later,  Mirabeau  informs  the  Court,  rather, 
we  fear,  against  the  facts,  that  England 
has  no  intention  of  declaring  war  against 
Spain.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  fight  without  France.  This  danger 
having  been  averted,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Madrid,  was  enabled  to 
conclude  a  convention  by  which  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  every  point.  Thus 
Pitt  by  the  energy  of  his  language  and 
conduct  saved  us  from  war. 

The  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with 
Spain  and  France  was  perhaps  made  a 
little  easier  by  the  effects  of  the  Congress 
of  Reichenbach,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  state  of 
Europe  was  indeed  critical.  There  was  still  a  danger  of  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  in  which  France  would  have  been  engaged  on  one  side,  with  Holland 
on  the  other.  The  Emperor  was  still  quarrelling  with  his  Belgian  subjects,  and 
although  Joseph  II.  had  been  succeeded  b}r  Leopold  II.,  in  February,  1790,  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  Austria  and  Russia  were 
leagued  together  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  the  existence  of  which  was 
considered  then,  as  now,  important  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  were  casting  longing  eyes  on  the  remaining  territory  of 
Poland ;  and  behind  all  this  was  the  spectre  of  the  French  Revolution,  threatening 
all  thrones  and  governments  with  disaster.  As  the  first  partition  of  Poland  had 
been  an  expedient  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  divert  the  hunger  of  Russia  from 
devouring  Turkey,  so  now  Prussia  looked  for  a  convenient  indemnity  in  the  same 
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quarter.  Frederick  William  proposed  to  add  Dantzic  and  Thorn  to  his  dominions, 
as  accretions  long  desired  by  his  house,  while  Austria  was  to  give  back  the  Poles 
a  piece  of  Galicia  which  she  had  taken  in  1772,  and  to  indemnify  herself  by  a 
slice  of  Turkey.  When  Austria  refused  to  listen  to  these  terms,  Prussia  threatened 
war,  and  had  indeed  already  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Porte  against  Austria,  so 
that  two  more  European  wars  were  in  immediate  prospect,  in  addition  to  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  one  Power  which  was  disinterestedly  anxious  for  peace 
was  England,  and  Pitt  could  therefore  speak  with  decisive  effect  in  the  midst  of 
these  surging  jealousies. 

Peace,  upon  the  base  of  the  preliminaries  of  Peichenbach,  was  finally  concluded 
between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  at  the  little  Bulgarian  village  of  Szistowa.  Pussia 
however,  still  refused  to  make  peace.  It  was  understood  at  Peichenbach  that  peace 
between  Turkey  and  the  Porte  was  to  be  concluded,  like  that  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte,  on  the  basis  of  status  quo.  This  would  necessitate  the  restoring  of 
Oczakow  to  the  Turks,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  which  had  been  stormed 
by  the  Russians  with  immense  loss  of  life.  Pussia  refused  to  restore  the  fortress, 
probably  more  from  amour  propre  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  now  meditated  an  armed  intervention.  England,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  was  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  Prussia 
was  to  march  an  army  of  28,000  men  on  the  Pussian  frontier,  ready  to  invade 
Livonia,  and  march  upon  Piga.  These  measures  were  determined  upon  at  Cabinets 
held  on  March  21  and  22,  1791 ;  they  were  approved  of  by  the  King,  and  a  mes- 
senger announcing  the  determination,  was  despatched  to  Berlin  on  March  27.  Two 
days  later,  the  matter  was  brought  before  Parliament,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vehemence  of  the  Opposition,  an  address  to  the  King  in  approval  was  carried  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  No  sooner  was  this  taken,  than  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  began  to  doubt  whether  the  country  would  support  them  in  entering 
upon  a  European  war.  The  Duke  of  Pichmond  was  the  first  to  declare  his  hesita- 
tion, and  he  was  followed  by  Lord  Strafford  and  Lord  Grenville ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  Pitt,  were  unshaken  in  their  determination. 
On  Thursday,  Pitt  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  told  him 
that  several  of  the  Government  majority  had  voted  against  them,  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Opposition  was  rising.  The  Duke  said  that  if  there  were  any  change  of 
policy  he  would  resign.  Pitt  replied  that  he  felt  not  only  for  the  Duke  but  with 
him;  but  dwelt  on  the  consequences  which  breaking  up  the  Government  would 
bring  upon  the  country  and  the  King.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  sent  for. 
Lord  Strafford  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  all  night,  but  declared  himself  against 
action,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Grenville. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  does  full  justice  to  the  uprightness  and  consistency  of  Lord 
Grenville's  conduct  during  the  business.  Lord  Camden  was  neutral.  At  the  close 
of  the  conversation,  the  Duke  bocame  convinced  that  a  change  of  policy  was 
inevitable. 

The  Cabinet  met  again  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  of  this  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  gives  a  graphic  account  in  his  private  memoranda : — 
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« I  wont  to  tho  Cabinet  in  the  evening;  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  not 
come  ;  tho  rest  of  the  members  were  present;  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Camden 


in  conference  on  one  side  of  the  chimney,  the   Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Strafford  on  the  other,  Lord  Grenville  walking  up  and  down  the  room.     I  went 
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up  to  the  chimney,  and  stirring  the  fire,  observed  that,  as  it  was  probably  the  last 
time  I  should  have  to  do  the  honours  of  that  room,  I  thought  it  particularly 
incumbent  upon  me  to  have  a  good  fire  for  my  company.  This  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Strafford  exclaimed,  '  Good 
God,  what  d'ye  mean  ? '  I  answered  from  what  had  passed  at  our  late  meetings 
I  took  for  granted  it  would  be  determined  at  the  present  to  act  in  a  manner 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  had  communicated  as  our  system  to  Prussia,  in  which 
case  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  make  my  bow.     A  short  silence  ensued." 

After  this  the  Duke  retired  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  into  his  own  room, 
and  returning  to  the  Cabinet  found  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Chatham  arrived.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued  the  Duke,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Chatham  were  opposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Strafford,  and  Lord  Grenville.  Lord  Camden  said 
nothing,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  to  sleep.  At  length  a  despatch  was  agreed 
to,  which,  with  some  modifications,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  consented  to  sign.  It  was 
dated  the  1st  of  April,  and  advocated  a  temporary  delay.  The  Cabinet  did  not 
meet  again  for  ten  days.  In  the  meantime  the  opposition  of  the  country  to  the 
war  had  become  more  pronounced,  and  Pitt  was  in  receipt  of  other  information 
which  made  him  less  averse  to  accept  a  compromise.  Was  Oczakow,  after  all, 
of  such  importance  that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  to  war  about  it?  Lord  Auckland 
was  at  the  time  minister  at  the  Hague  ;  he  was  the  most  trusted,  and  probably  the 
most  able,  of  the  English  diplomatists  of  his  generation,  and  all  the  threads  of 
European  diplomacy  passed  through  his  hands.  He  had  all  along  been  opposed  to 
our  going  to  war  with  Russia.  The  co-operation  of  Holland  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Dutch  desired  war.  Kinbergen,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  he  declared 
that  Oczakow  was  of  little  moment  compared  with  Sebastopol.  Pitt,  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  question,  concluded  that  he  might  give  way  on  this  point :  and 
Mr.  Fawkener  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  propose  to  Catherine  that  she  should 
retain  Oczakow,  but  that  the  fortifications  should  be  destroyed.  This  was 
accepted,  and  Oczakow  has  passed  out  of  the  domain  of  ordinary  human  know- 
ledge. 

On  April  15th  the  Cabinet  met  again.  Pitt,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
day,  had  drafted  despatches  for  Berlin,  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  expected  to 
sign.  The  Cabinet  Council  opened  with  a  lively  discussion.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  messenger  who  brought  the  deter- 
mination of  delay  could  have  arrived  in  time  to  stop  the  previously  arranged 
ultimatum  from  being  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (who 
was  for  war,)  said  he  hoped  not,  and  thought  that  there  was  a  fortunate  east  wind 
which  would  prevent  the  second  messenger  from  arriving  in  time. 

"  The  Duke  seemed  nettled  at  this  answer,  and  replied :  '  I  suppose,  then,  you 
wish  to  read  Homer,  my  lord  ?  '  '  What  the  devil,'  retorted  the  Chancellor,  '  has 
Homer  to  do  with  the  business  ?  '  '  Only,'  replied  the  Duke,  '  I  suppose  your 
lordship  may  want  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  read  Homer  in  comfort,  which,  from 
your  situation,  you  have  not  at  present. '      After  a  little  more  snarling  on  one 
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part,  and  a  groat  deal  of  grumbling  on  the  other,  the  dialogue  concluded.     The 


'ii'.'i 


Duke  of  Bichmond  then  asked  the  Duke  of  Leeds  if  he  recollected  the  day  tha 
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second  messenger  went  away,  and  received  as  an  answer  that  he  set  out  on 
Friday,  April  1st.  Pitt  could  not  help  saying :  '  Now,  do  own,  Duke,  that  you 
enjoy  the  date  od  this  occasion.'  " 

The  result  of  this  dispute  was  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  refused  to  sign 
despatches  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  and  the  king  gave  permission  to  Lord 
Grenville  to  sign  the  despatches  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Six  days  later,  the 
Duke  formally  resigned.  Thus  ended  the  famous  question  of  the  Russian 
armament.  The  most  serious  part  of  the  transaction  was  our  sudden  abandonment 
of  Prussia.  By  this  we  broke  up  the  Triple  Alliance  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
desertion  of  the  coalition  by  Prussia  in  1795.  The  treaty  of  Jassy  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte  was  not  concluded  till  January,  1792,  and  by  that  time  the  inter- 
vention of  the  European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  France  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

In  no  town  had  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  previously  men- 
tioned caused  greater  excitement  than  in  Birmingham.  The  people  were  for  the 
most  part  attached  to  the  old-fashioned  principles  of  Church  and  King ;  and  when 
Dr.  Priestley  published  some  "  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  "  during 
1791,  inculcating  his  political  opinions,  they  called  forth  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  showed  the  probability  of  an  outbreak  upon  any  further  provocation.  This 
provocation  was,  unhappily,  supplied  by  an  indiscreet  announcement,  on  the  part 
of  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  their  intention  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  14th  of  July  by  a  public  dinner.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  inflammatory  handbills,  which  William  Hutton,  a  cautious 
man,  says  were  fabricated  in  London,  and  distributed  by  the  Church  and  King 
party.  The  promoters  of  the  celebration  disavowed  all  connection  with  the 
offensive  handbills,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  with  his  principal  friends,  determined 
to  relinquish  their  purpose.  About  eighty  of  the  more  violent  members  of 
the  society,  however,  resolved  to  proceed ;  and  this  being  known,  a  great  crowd 
gathered  outside  the  hotel,  assailed  the  guests  as  they  arrived,  demolished 
the  windows,  and  compelled  the  dinner-party  to  bring  their  proceedings  to  an 
early  close.  The  mob  then  dispersed,  bent  on  mischief  and  plunder.  Dis- 
senting chapels  were  set  on  fire  or  pulled  down ;  the  houses  of  obnoxious 
persons,  including  that  of  William  Hutton,  were  in  like  manner  destroyed; 
and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  set  on  fire,  the  family  having  barely  time 
to  make  their  escape.  The  library,  philosophical  apparatus  and  manuscripts, 
containing  the  labours  of  a  life  devoted  to  scientific  inquiry,  were  utterly 
destroyed.  These  disgraceful  riots  continued,  without  any  effectual  interruption 
from  the  magistrates,  from  Thursday  until  Sunday  night,  when  the  exhausted  rabble 
were  dispersed  by  a  small  body  of  dragoons  brought  from  Nottingham.  It  is  said 
that  the  movements  of  the  mob  were  directed  by  persons  of  superior  station  ;  but 
none  of  these  were  arrested  ;  and  every  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  convic- 
tion of  those  who  were  taken  and  brought  to  trial. 

The  tide  ran  so  high  that  Priestley  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Birmingham, 
After  a  short  residence  in  London  he  took  refuge  in  America.     His  pecuniary 
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losses  wero  compensated  by  privato  contributions  and  by  a  rate  levied  on  the 
district  whero  thoy  had  occurred,  but  tho  loss  of  his  manuscripts  could  not  bo 
replaced,  and  he  could  not  console  himself  by  any  belief  in  his  popularity.     "  The 


same  bad  spirit,"  ho  wrote,  "  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,"  and  at  Hackney, 
Manchester,  and  all  over  the  "West  of  England  he  believed  it  to  be  nearly  as 
powerful  as  Birmingham.  Burke,  looking  at  the  situation  from  another  point  of 
view,  corroborates  this  opinion.     He  noticed  that  at  this  time  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
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land  the  Government  had  difficulty  in  protecting  the  affiliated  democratic  societies 
from  the  attacks  of  the  mob. 

The  session  of  1792  opened  on  January  31.  Pitt's  financial  measures  had 
produced  most  satisfactory  results.  The  surplus  was  little  short  of  a  million,  and 
the  King,  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  announced  a  reduction  in  the  military 
establishments  and  a  corresponding  remission  of  taxation.  Pitt  said  that  there 
was  never  a  time  when  from  the  situation  of  Europe  we  might  more  reasonably 
calculate  on  fifteen  years  of  peace.  The  question  of  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade 
was  brought  forward  on  April  2nd  by  Wilberforce,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  who 
moved  for  a  committee  from  the  whole  House  to  consider  its  immediate  abolition. 
Pitt  supported  the  measure  in  a  magnificent  speech,  which  he  concluded  just  as 
day  was  breaking  into  the  windows  of  the  House.  He  said  that  at  some  time  the 
despised  negroes  might  rival  even  ourselves  in  civilisation,  and  that  as  our  country 
had  been  first  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  so  they  might  be  illumined 
by  its  setting  orb.  It  was  decided  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
should  be  gradually  abolished.  Unfortunately  the  affairs  of  the  continent  pre. 
vented  this  result  for  many  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  Revolution  in  France  had  proceeded  to  worse  excesses. 
The  King,  brought  back  a  prisoner  from  Varennes,  had  scarcely  even  the  shadow 
of  power.  The  new  Legislative  Assembly,  constituted  in  October,  1791,  fell  under 
the  control  of  the  Girondist  party.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had,  unfortunately, 
before  its  dissolution,  determined  that  no  member  of  it  was  to  sit  in  the  new  assembly 
which  it  had  created.  The  Legislative,  therefore,  as  it  was  called,  was  entirely 
without  experience,  was  the  sport  of  theory,  and  was  sure  to  commit  serious  mistakes. 
In  April,  1792,  it  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  sympathies  of 
the  royal  family  were  naturally  with  those  who  for  the  time  were  enemies  of 
France.  The  feelings  of  bitterness  existing  between  the  Court  and  the  Paris  mob 
led  to  two  attacks  upon  the  Tuileries,  one  on  June  20,  and  the  other  on  August  10, 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions  the  mob  forced  their  way  into  the  royal  apartments. 
The  King  was  kept  for  hours  behind  a  table  in  a  window,  exposed  to  every  insult. 
He  was  forced  to  wear  the  red  cap  of  Liberty,  and  to  drink  the  health  of  the  nation. 
The  Queen  was  exposed  to  even  worse  treatment.  The  attack  was  renewed  with 
still  greater  fury  on  August  10.  In  the  early  morning  tocsin  sounded  "to  arms." 
The  mob,  led  by  ruffians  from  Marseilles,  broke  again  into  the  Tuileries.  The 
Swiss  Guards,  the  personal  attendants  of  the  sovereign,  were  massacred.  The  King 
and  the  royal  family  left  their  palace  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  for  sixteen  hours  they  remained  in  the  reporters'  box. 
From  this  they  were  removed  to  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  which  they  never  after- 
■wards  left,  except  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold.  The  end  of  the  monarchy  was  pro- 
claimed, and  the  house  of  Capet  ceased  to  reign  in  France. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Gower  from  Paris  after  the  tenth  of  August  was  inevitable. 
lie  had  been  accredited  to  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  had  been  deposed.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  at  Paris,  nor  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  royal  prisoner  would  his  life  have  been  safe.     The  French  Govern- 
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roent  expected  his   departure,  and  were   not  offended  at  it.     The  position  of 
Chauvelin  in  England  was  different.     Nominally  commissioned  by  the  king,  ho 


was  known  to  possess  in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  his  new  masters,  and  how 
was  he  to  take  his  leave  ?  If  the  Provisional  Government  sent  him  letters  of 
recall,  would  the   King  of  England  receive  them,  and,  if  he  was  refused  an 
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audience,  -would  it  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  very  war  which  both  countries  were 
anxious  to  avert  ?  Chauvelin  had  been  sent  to  England  as  the  nominal  head  of  a 
mission,  of  which  Talleyrand  was  the  informing  spirit,  to  conclude  if  possible  an 
alliance  with  this  country,  to  borrow  three  millions  of  money,  and  to  offer  St. 
Domingo  in  return.  These  objects  were  as  important  in  the  new  state  of  things 
as  they  had  been  before.  Indeed,  as  the  tide  of  European  insurrection  rose,  it 
was  most  desirable  that  France  should  not  increase  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
Chauvelin  therefore  remained  in  a  dubious  position,  snubbed  alternately  by  Gren- 
ville  and  his  own  Government,  afraid  to  move  backwards  or  forwards  for  fear  of 
making  bad  worse.  He  had  no  relations  with  the  Opposition.  Talleyrand,  with 
marvellous  insight,  had  seen  at  once  the  suicidal  folly  of  any  step  in  that  direction. 
So  matters  remained  through  the  recess  of  1792.  In  the  autumn  the  relations  of 
the  two  Governments  became  more  strained.  The  unexpected  repulse  of  the  allied 
armies,  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  which  followed  closely  upon  the  battle  of 
Jemmapes,  which  united  the  Netherlands  to  France  and  seemed  to  threaten  Hol- 
land, made  the  peril  more  urgent  for  the  English  Government.  This  feeling  of 
insecurity  was  increased  by  the  decree  of  November  19,  which,  passed  in  hot 
haste  in  an  afternoon's  debate,  though  it  referred  only  to  countries  already  invaded 
by  French  arms,  sounded  like  an  appeal  to  all  nations  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  their  legitimate  rulers. 

This  decree,  repeated  a  month  later,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  together 
with  the  invasion  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  the  execution  of  the  king,  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  revolutionary  war.  An  examination  of  English 
and  French  state  papers  does  not  support  this  conclusion.  The  invasion  of  Nice 
and  Savoy,  although  it  was  enumerated  by  Pitt  in  1800  as  one  of  the  grievances 
which  led  to  war  finds  no  place  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time.  The  decree  of 
November  19  was  abundantly  explained  by  Chauvelin,  and  indeed  no  one  who 
reads  in  the  Moniteur  the  debate  which  preceded  it  could  attach  to  it  the  impor- 
tance which  our  ministry  were  at  first  inclined  to  give  it.  The  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  was  a  serious  violation  of  treaties,  and,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  action, 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  peaceful  relations.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  declaring  the  Scheldt  open  because  "  a  river  which  had  its 
source  in  a  free  country  should  never  be  enslaved  through  any  portion  of  its 
course,"  and  the  using  it  as  a  menace  to  English  commerce.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
strongest  proof,  that  we  should  not  have  gone  to  war  upon  this  pretext.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  the  parties  most  interested,  were  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  it. 
We  had  ourselves  offered  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  some  years  before  to 
Joseph  II.  under  far  more  dangerous  circumstances,  as  the  price  of  his  surrender 
of  the  French  alliance.  "We  have  authentic  records  of  conversation  of  Pitt  with 
Maret,  in  which  the  position  was  practically  surrendered.  The  execution  of  the 
king  was  seized  by  the  Ministry  as  a  good  opportunity  for  making  the  war  popular, 
but  not  as  a  casus  belli.  None  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
catastrophe.  The  fate  of  war  and  peace  lay  elsewhere — in  the  security  of  Hol- 
land. We  were  bound  to  that  country  by  the  closest  of  ties  of  honour  and  interest, 
and  its  destiny  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 
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One  difficulty  of  preserving  peace  lay  in  the  divisions  of  the  two  Cubinets  of 
London  and  Paris.  In  the  English  Cabinet  there  was  certainly  a  war  party,  to 
which  the  king  gave  his  support.  Pitt  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  peace. 
Gronvillo   probably  swerved   slowly  to  the  side  of  war.      In  Paris,  Dumouriez 


and  Le  Brun  were  in  favour  of  peace 
with  England ;  the  Jacobins,  for  their 
own  purposes,  wished  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  war.  It  is  painful  to 
think  what  accidents  prevented  an 
understanding.  Pitt,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Bassano,  had  pressed  for  the  recall 
of  Chauvelin,  and  the  mission  of 
another  agent  to  treat  informally 
with  the  English  Court.  Barthelemy, 
the  negotiator  of  the  Peace  of  Basle, 
the  ablest  diplomatist  in  the  French  service  except  Talleyrand,  who  was  not 
available,  was  designated  for  the  post.  Le  Brun  had  actually  drawn  up  the 
instrument  recalling  Chauvelin.  The  Provisional  Government  rejected  it  as 
derogatory    to   the  honour    of    France,   it  is    believed,   by  a  small    majority. 
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Similarly  Fox  urged  on  Parliament  the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
the  despatch  of  an  envoy  to  Paris.  Instructions  for  this  purpose  were  drawn  up 
and  are  still  extant,  Mr.  Lindsay  having  been  chosen  for  the  service.  Chauvelin 
was  not  recalled,  Lindsay  was  not  sent,  and  both  nations  drifted  into  war.  One 
more  chance  was  allowed  us.  The  dismissal  of  Chauvelin  from  this  country,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  suspected  alien,  was  a  high-handed  insult,  and  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was,  as  Chauvelin  said,  "un  coup  do  canon.'' 
Yet,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  dismissed  by  us,  he  had  been  recalled  by 
the  French  Government,  and  Maret,  a  persona  grata  to  Pitt,  had  been  appointed  in 
his  room.  The  courier  recalling  Chauvelin  met  him  at  Blackheath ;  Maret  and 
Chauvelin  passed  each  other  in  the  night  at  Montreuil,  and  had  no  conversation, 
not  recognising  each  other's  liveries.  On  such  slight  events  do  the  fate  of  empires 
hang! 

February,  1793,  marks  a  now  era  in  the  career  of  Pitt  and  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England .  The  fabric  which  he  had  laboriously  erected,  of  peace  abroad 
and  financial  stability  at  home,  was  swept  away  for  ever.  We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Englishmen  did  not  at  first  realise  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which 
they  had  entered.  It  was  some  little  time  before  the  conflict  began  in  grim  earnest. 
We  looked  for  a  speedy  victory  over  the  undisciplined  hordes  of  sansculottes. 
We  were  soon  undeceived.  The  French  armies  were  animated  by  a  spirit  which 
had  not  yet  been  taken  into  account  by  professors  of  the  art  of  war.  A  career 
opened  to  ability  called  into  being  the  genius  which  it  rewarded.  The  coabtion 
was  distracted  with  conflicting  interests.  The  caricatures  of  Gillray  depict  but  too 
faithfully  the  excesses  of  the  English  army  in  Flanders.  The  loss  of  the  37th 
Regiment  in  consequence  of  a  drunken  debauch  is  but  a  type  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign. The  Duke  of  York  was  recalled ;  Holland  was  conquered  by  Picbegru ; 
Prussia,  complaining  that  her  subsidies  were  not  regularly  paid  by  England, 
retired  from  the  coalition  at  the  Peace  of  Basle,  thus  avenging  our  desertion  of  her 
in  1791.  A  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  Spain  entered 
into  the  coalition.  King  Charles  IV.  had  done  everything  that  he  could  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.  In  March  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  his 
passports,  whereupon  the  Convention  declared  war  against  Spain  on  the  proposition 
of  Barere.  Every  effort  was  made  in  France  to  conduct  the  war  with  energy.  The 
army  was  raised  to  the  strength  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  France 
determined  not  to  rest  until  she  had  obtained  her  natural  boundaries,  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  summer  of  1793  the  French  frontiers  were  threatened  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Whilst  the  English  fleets  tried  to  annihilate  the  maritime  power 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  her  colonies,  and  Pitt  supported  the  continental  war  by 
costly  subsidies,  the  Dutch,  Austrians,  and  English  marched  from  the  Nether- 
lands into  Flanders.  At  the  same  time  German,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  troops 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  threatened  the  south  coast,  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  Naples  and  Portugal  placed  them- 
selves at  the  disposition  of  England.     But  their  attacks  were  rendered  inoperative 
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by  tho  dissensions  of  tlio  Allies  and  their  want  of  co-operation  with  each  other. 

The  Austrians,  after  the  capture  of  Longwy  and  Valenciennes,  desired  to  establish 

themselves  in  French   Flanders,  and  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust  tho 

advances  which  Prussia  was  making  in  Poland.     The  English  had  their  eyes  fixed 

on  Dunkirk,  which  they  had  once 

possessed,  and  which  they  thought 

they  might  occupy  again.      Tho 

consequence  was  that  the  successes 

of  tho  war  were  small  and  dearly 

acquired.       On    September    8th 

General  Houchard  gained  a  not 

inconsiderablo    victory    over   the 

Dutch  and  Hanoverians,  who  were 

not  properly   supported  by  tho 

Austrians.     Yet  this  success  did 

not  savo  Houchard  from  the  scaf- 
fold, when,  at  a  later  period,  he  was 

forced  to  retire  before  Courtray  ; 

his  place  was  taken  by  Hoche,  one 

of  the  most  brilliant  names  in  the 

roll  of  the  French  army.  Yet  even 

he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a 

temporary  check,  and  was  only 

saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the 

fall  of  Robespierre. 

A  new  spirit  was  infused  into 

tho  warlike  operations  by  the 
accession  of  Carnot  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  pos- 
sessed a  perfect  genius  for  military 
organization,  and  is  considered  to 
have  anticipated  Napoleon  in 
many  principles  of  tactics.  Arms 
were  forged  everywhere  and 
cannon  founded.  Tho  whole 
population  was  called  to  arms. 
Crowds  of  fanatics  marched  to  the 
frontier,  ill  clothed  and  ill  fed,  but 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
The  antiquated  strategy  of  the 

time  of  the  Great  Frederick  could  not  make  head  against  this  new  force.  In  October, 
1793,  the  remodelled  army  came  into  conflict  with  the  Austrians  at  "Wattignies. 
Still  greater  successes  attended  them  on  the  Rhine,  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  tho 
Duke  of  Brunswick.     In  the  following  year  the  war  was  carried  on  with  s<  ill  greater 
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vigour.  In  June  Pichegru  conquered  Ypres,  and  Jourdan,  by  the  important  victory  of 
Fleurus,  placed  Belgium  at  his  feet.  Generals  whose  names  were  famous  afterwards 
in  French  history,  served  in  this  campaign :  Marceau,  the  darling  of  the  democratic 


army  ;  Kleber,  who  found  an  honourable  death  in  Egypt ;  Lefebvre ;  Championnet, 
afterwards  a  name  of  fear  in  Naples  ;  and  Bernadotte,  the  future  King  of  Sweden. 
The  Austrians  and  Prussians  found  themselves  still  less  than  before  able  to  combine 
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together.  While  fighting  against  the  French  their  eyes  wero  always  directed 
towards  their  rival  intorests  in  Poland.  Tho  Prince  of  Coburg  loft  the  army  in 
disgust.  In  October,  1794,  not  only  were  the  Austrian  Netherlands  again  in  pos- 
session of  tho  French,  but  Treves  and  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Holland  had  been 
added  to  their  conquests. 

General  Pichegru,  supported  by  tho  great  names  of  Marceau,  Souham,  Mac- 
donald,  and  Vandammo  crossed  the  frozen  canals  of  Holland  in  December,  1794, 
to  attack  the  armies  of  the  States  General.  Tho  Duke  of  York,  during  the 
conquest  of  Belgium  had  fallen  back  first  upon  Antwerp,  and  then  on  Nimeguen. 
Hi-  then  resigned  his  command,  but  his  troops  were  driven  by  Pichegru  across  the 
"Waal.  After  terrible  losses  about  three  thousand  of  them,  less  than  half  their 
number  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  fought  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Elbe  and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  England  in  March,  1795.  In  the  meantime  the 
French  had  entered  Amsterdam  and  captured  the  Dutch  fleet  frozen  up  in  the 
Texel.  The  Prince  of  Orange  escaped  to  England  and  his  office  of  Stadtholder 
was  abolished.  A  Batavian  republic  was  established.  A  treaty  was  signed  with 
France  on  May  16,  1795,  which  gave  free  access  to  all  Dutch  waters,  as  well  as 
a  hundred  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  ceded  Dutch  Flanders,  with 
Maestricht,  to  the  French,  and  surrendered  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses.  By  these  means  Holland  was  reduced  to  be  a  mere  vassal  to 
France,  and  eventually  fell  a  prey  to  the  English,  who  annihilated  the  fortresses  and 
sooner  or  later  absorbed  their  most  valuable  colonies. 

The  French  successes  on  the  Rhine  were  no  less  remarkable.  In  October  the 
Prussians  retired  behind  that  mighty  river  and  suffered  the  left  bank  to  be 
devastated  by  the  enemy.  In  April  the  Prussians,  jealous  of  Austria,  disgusted 
with  England,  and  thinking  most  of  Poland,  opened  negotiations  with  France  by 
means  of  Hardenberg,  which  eventually  led  to  the  Peace  of  Basle,  concluded  on 
May  17,  1795.  By  this  treaty  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  had  thus  attained  what  they  claimed  to  be  their  natural  boun- 
daries. Besides  this  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  dividing  north  Germany 
from  south,  the  northern  portion  being  declared  neutral.  By  this  means  the 
unity  of  Germany  was  destroyed.  The  treaty  also  included  Spain  and  the  lands 
of  the  German  Empire.  Tuscany  had  already  made  a  separate  peace.  In  this 
manner  the  coalition  was  broken  up  which  had  been  founded  in  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  monarchical  states  against  the  Revolution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Prussia 
knew  that  her  example  in  concluding  peace  would  be  followed  by  the  rest  of 
Europe.     England  and  Austria  then  continued  the  war  with  energy. 

This  was  no  time  when  England  could  afford  to  entertain  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  or  to  suffer  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  to  be  intro- 
duced in  any  shape.  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  in  1793  was 
opposed  by  Burke  and  Pitt,  and  only  found  forty-one  supporters.  Unfortunately 
steps  were  taken  to  restrain  not  only  seditious  actions,  but  also  the  free  expression  of 
thought.  Tom  Paine  had  published  the  second  part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  an 
action  was  brought  against  him  for  libel.     He  was  defended  eloquently  by  Erskine, 
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who  maintained  that  opinion  was  free  and  that  conduct  alone  was  amenable  to 
justice.  Nevertheless  he  was  found  guilty.  The  publishers  of  his  works  were 
next  attacked ;  and  even  a  fashionable  bookseller  was  condemned  to  prison  for 
four  years  for  exposing  the  book  for  sale  upon  his  counter.  This  severity  only 
increased  the  tendency  to  seditious  language,  which  was  again  met  by  more 
prosecutions. 

A  bill-sticker  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
for  posting  up  an  address  on  Reform  by  the  Corresponding  Society.  The  same 
punishment  was  awarded  at  the  Essex  Sessions  to  a  disbanded  soldier,  for  some  idle 
words  about  the  king  and  the  Government.  A  drunken  yeoman  received  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  the  same  indiscretion  at  the  Kent  Sessions ;  and  a  man  at 
Manchester  had  the  like  opportunity  of  repenting  of  some  seditious  words,  of 
which  nobody  but  the  informer  had  taken  any  notice.  One  Rriellat,  a  mechanic, 
was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  fined  £100  for  seditious  language 
used  in  conversations  at  a  public-house  and  in  a  butcher's  shop.  Two  debtors  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  were  condemned,  the  one  to  the  pillory,  and  both  to  lengthened 
imprisonment,  for  posting  up  on  the  prison  chapel  door,  a  dismal  lampoon  about 
liberty  and  the  Bastille.  John  Frost,  an  attorney,  and  Dr.  Hudson,  coffee-house 
politicians,  were  severely  punished  for  proposing  disloyal  toasts,  and  one  Winter- 
botham,  a  Baptist  minister,  also  received  an  exceedingly  harsh  sentence  for  uttering 
seditious  words  in  two  sermons,  being  fined  £100  and  condemned  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  each  offence. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  prosecutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  Scotland.  An 
association  had  been  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  universal 
suffrage,  and  annual  parliaments.  It  adopted  the  grand  title  of  the  National 
Convention,  but  it  would  probably  have  attracted  but  little  attention  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  called  it  out  of  obscurity  by  a  prosecution.  Thomas  Muir,  a  young 
lawyer  of  great  talents,  was  prosecuted  in  August,  1793,  for  belonging  to  this 
society.  The  judges,  during  the  trial,  showed  the  greatest  insolence  and  unfairness. 
Muir  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation ;  about  the  same 
time,  one  Palmer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  also  transported  for  seven  years  for 
distributing  seditious  publications.  These  prosecutions  were  severely  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  were  warmly  defended  by  Pitt.  Over-severity  pro- 
duced its  natural  result.  Political  societies  became  more  active  than  ever.  The 
Government  thought  that  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  law  was  not  sufficient  for 
their  suppression.  They  therefore  proposed  and  carried  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  a  step  which  had  not  been  taken  since  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Only 
thirty-nine  members  were  found  to  vote  against  it. 

When  England  was  in  this  depressed  condition,  some  comfort  was  received  by 
the  great  victory  gained  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  French  fleet  on  the  first  of  June, 
1794.  The  French,  with  great  exertions,  had  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  at  Brest,  in 
order  to  intercept  some  ships  which  were  conveying  provisions  from  America. 
Lord  Howe,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  them,  came  up  with  them  on  May  28, 
but  the  general  engagement  did  not  take  place  till  four  days  afterwards.     The 
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English  admiral,  taking  advantago  of  tho  wind,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy's  line 
in  an  obliquo  direction,  and  succeeded,  after  an  hour's  fighting,  in  breaking  through 
it.  The  French  were  entirely  defeated ;  six  prizes  were  brought  into  English  ports, 
and  a  seventh  was  sunk  on  her  passage.     The  victory  itself  was  entirely  useless,  as 
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the  American  convoy  arrived  safely  at  Brest,  but  coming  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
disasters  it  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause.  According  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  the  news  was  made  public  at  both  the  theatres.  At  the  Opera,  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  "  God  save  the  King"  and  "Eule,  Britannia" 
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were  sung  with  great  applause,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  during  the  night  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannons. 


The  war  had  been  begun  in  1793,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  only  last  a  short 
time.     No  one  supposed  that  the  Trench  would  exhibit  so  much  activity  and 
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steadfastness.  Tho  subsidies  wo  paid  to  foreign  powers  had  causod  a  heavy  drain 
upon  our  finances,  and  in  little  moro  than  a  year  more  than  twenty  millions  had 
been  added  to  tho  National  Debt.  Pitt,  however,  stood  firm.  In  order  to  gain 
popular  support,  ho  reconstituted  his  Ministry,  and  admitted  to  it  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  somo  of  the  old  Whigs.  Lord  Loughborough  became  Chancellor. 
Tho  Duke  of  Portland  took  the  seals  of  the  Home  Secretaryship.  At  tho  same 
time,  a  special  ministry  was  established  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  was 
given  to  Henry  Dundas,  who  was  Secretary-^br-War,  whilo  "Wyndham  was  Secre- 
tary-^- War,  his  business  being  to  represent  the  financial  part  of  the  War  Office  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  prosecutions  still  went  on.  In  October,  1794, 
Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Thclwall,  and  Thomas 
Holcroft,  a  dramatist,  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  excite  rebellion  to  depose 
the  king,  and  put  him  to  death,  and  to  alter  the  legislature  and  government  of 
the  country.  Hardy  was  tried  first.  He  was  defended  with  great  eloquence  by 
Erskine.  The  jury  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  the  verdict,  but  at  length 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  this  defeat  they  determined  to  continue 
the  prosecution  of  Home  Tooke.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  as  such  had  been 
forbidden  entrance  both  to  the  Bar  and  Parliament.  He  determined  to  undertake 
his  defence  himself,  which  ho  did  with  great  brilliancy  and  success.  The  jury 
acquitted  him  after  a  consultation  of  five  minutes,  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  discharged. 

Parliament  opened  on  December  30,  1794,  and  the  King's  speech  insisted 
upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  resources  of  the 
enemy  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  address,  in  answer  to  the  King's  speech,  was 
opposed,  and  was  carried  by  a  smaller  majority  than  the  ministry  had  commanded 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Besides  this,  direct  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
policy  of  Pitt.  It  was  feared  that  his  principal  object  was  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Opposition  insisted  that  the  form  of  Government  in 
France  should  make  no  difference  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Pitt,  however,  was 
able  to  repel  these  attacks,  and  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions  was  authorised.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  suspended.  Indeed  it  continued  to  be  without  effect 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  a  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  misery  to  both  parties.  The  Prince's  main  object  was  to 
obtain  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  new  Batavian  republic  had  now  joined  the  alliance  against  England,  and 
we  had  a  maritime  enemy  to  fight.  We  soon  succeeded  in  capturing  some  valu- 
able colonies — Demerara,  Berbice  and  Essequibo  in  the  West  Indies,  the  greater 
part  of  Ceylon,  together  with  the  Malaccas  and  their  settlements  in  India.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  also  fell  before  our  arms.  Our  struggle  against  the  French 
was  less  successful.  We  assisted,  or  attempted  to  assist,  a  body  of  French  emi- 
grants who  were  to  disembark  at  Auray  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  endeavour  to 
rouse  their  countrymen.  The  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay,  as  it  was  called,  ended 
in  disastrous  failure.     The  emigrants  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  the 
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whole  enterprise  was  badly  planned,  whereas  it  had  to  deal  with  Hoche,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  the  most  skilful  of  the  Republican  generals.  A  similar  expedition 
sent  in  aid  of  Charette,  who  was  organizing  the  insurrection  of  the  Royalists  in 
La  Vendue,  met  with  a  similar  disaster.  Pitt,  although  he  inherited  many  of  the 
qualities  of  his  father  Chatham,  possessed  none  of  his  genius  as  a  war  minister, 
and  knew  not  how  to  chain  victory  to  his  chariot  wheels. 

These  failures,  combined  with  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  popular 
liberty,  produced  riots  both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  We  had  suffered 
from  two  bad  harvests,  by  which  bread  became  dear,  whilst  the  taxes  were  rising. 
In  Birmingham  the  mob  demanded  cheap  bread,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
soldiers.  The  discontent  became  so  serious  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
summon  Parliament  to  take  measures,  not  for  providing  against  the  distress,  but 
for  repressing  outrages.  Parliament  met  on  October  29.  Three  days  before  a 
general  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  was  held  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  at  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  said  to  be  present. 
An  address  to  the  King  was  voted,  praying  for  reform  in  Parliament,  the  dis- 
missal of  ministers,  and  peace  of  the  French  Republic.  The  meeting  dispersed 
quietly,  but  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  much  more  serious  disturbance  a 
few  days  later. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Mall,  and 
the  parade  of  St.  James's  Park  and  Parliament  Street,  were  completely  choked  up 
with  spectators.  The  crowd  was  by  no  means  so  great  at  the  coronation,  and  on 
other  occasions  there  never  were  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  numbers 
of  that  day  ;  for  they  at  least  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  Several  noble- 
men and  cabinet  ministers  passed  through  the  Park  from  Buckingham  House  about 
two  o'clock.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  others  were  hissed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  very  much  hooted. 

About  twenty  minutes  afterwards  the  King  left  Buckingham  House,  and  was 
violently  hissed  and  hooted  and  groaned  at  the  whole  way ;  but  no  violence  was 
offered  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  Ordnance  Office,  when  a  small  pebble  or 
marble  or  bullet,  broke  one  of  the  windows.  In  returning,  the  moment  his  Majesty 
entered  the  park  the  gates  of  the  Horse  Guards  were  shut,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  mob  which  followed  the  carriage ;  at  which,  as  it  passed  opposite 
Spring  Gardens  Terrace,  a  stone  was  thrown  which  fortunately  struck  the  woodwork 
between  the  windows. 

The  crowd  now  pressed  closely  round  the  coach,  and  his  Majesty  in  considerable 
agitation,  signified,  by  waving  his  hands  to  the  Horse  Guards  on  each  side,  his 
anxiety  that  the  multitude  should  be  kept  at  a  distance.  In  this  way  he  passed 
on  through  the  park  and  round  by  the  Stable-yard  into  St.  James's  Palace  at  the 
front  gate.  At  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  Street  a  considerable  tumult  took  place 
when  his  Majesty  was  about  to  alight,  and  one  of  the  horses  in  the  state  coach 
took  fright,  threw  down  an  old  groom  of  the  name  of  Dorrington,  and  broke  one 
of  his  thighs,  but  it  proved  fortunately  a  simple  fracture.  His  other  thigh  was 
considerably  bruised,  but  not  dangerously. 
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A  few  minutes  after  his  Majesty  had  entered  the  palaco  the  moh  attacked  the 
state  coach  with  stones,  and  did  it  great  injury.     In  its  way  along  Pall  Mall  to  the 


mows  many  things  were  also  thrown  at  it.  After  a  short  time  the  King  went  in 
his  private  coach  from  St.  James's  to  Buckingham  House,  hut  on  his  way  through 
the  park  the  mob  surrounded  the  carriage  and  prevented  it  from  proceeding, 
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crying  out  "  Bread  !  Bread!  Peace  !  Peace !  "  The  Guards  were  speedily  brought 
up,  and  they  protected  the  carriage  till  his  Majesty  got  safe  into  Buckingham 
House. 

"When  his  Majesty  entered  the  House  of  Peers,  the  words  he  uttered  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  these  :  "  My  lord,  I  have  been  shot  at !  "  This  alluded  to 
the  substance  which  had  broken  the  window  while  passing  the  Ordnance  Office. 

Three  or  four  persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  thrown  stones 
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at  the  King,  and  one  of  them  was  charged  with  having  called  out  "  No  King," 
and  other  such  expressions.  They  were  all  examined  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
office ;  and,  waiting  the  result  of  this  business,  nothing  was  done  in  the  House  of 
Lords  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  when  Lord  "Westmoreland,  who  rode  in  the  carriage 
with  the  King,  having  previously  moved  that  strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw, 
stated  the  insult  and  outrage  with  which  the  King  had  been  treated,  and  added 
that  his  Majesty  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him  were  of  opinion  that  the 
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glass  of  the  coach  had  hcen  broken  by  a  ball  from  an  air-gun,  which  had  boon 
shot  from  a  bow  window,  with  a  view  to  assassinute  tho  King. 

The  King,  through  tho  wholo  of  tho  riot,  displayed  the  cool  magnanimity  for 
which  the  family  had  ever  been  distinguished.  At  tho  time  that  tho  glass  of  tho 
coach  was  broken,  he  said  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  "  That's  a  shot !  "  and  instead 
of  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  or  striving  to  avoid  the  assassin,  he  pointed  to  tho 
round  hole  in  tho  pane  and  examined  it.  But  this  was  not  all ;  he  wont  into  the 
private  coach  to  go  from  St.  James's  to  the  Queen's  house  in  the  midst  of  tho 
wildest  commotions  of  the  multitude,  thereby  exposing  himself,  almost  without 
guards,  to  their  fury ;  and  then  it  was  that  his  Majesty's  person  was  most  immi- 
nently in  danger. 

The  result  of  these  outrages  was  that  even  severer  measures  than  before  were 
taken  against  public  meetings  and  freedom  of  speech.  Tho  first  of  these,  called 
the  Treasonable  Attempts  Bill,  was  brought  forward  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  and 
introduced  a  new  law  of  treason,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
existing  statute,  the  operation  of  which  had  greatly  dissatisfied  Government  in 
the  recent  state  trials.  The  proof  of  overt  acts  was  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  any 
person  compassing  and  devising  tho  death,  bodily  harm,  or  restraint  of  the  King, 
or  his  deposition,  or  the  levying  of  war  upon  him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures  or  counsels,  or  who  should  express  such  designs  by  anv 
printing,  writing,  preaching,  or  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  should  suffer  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  Any  person  who  by  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or 
speaking,  should  incite  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  or  the 
established  Government  and  constitution  of  the  realm  would  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  a  high  misdemeanour  ;  and  on  a  second  conviction  to  banishment  cr 
transportation. 

By  this  second  Bill  no  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  (except  country  and 
borough  meetings  duly  called),  was  to  be  held  for  considering  petitions  or 
addresses,  for  alterations  of  matters  in  Church  or  State,  or  for  discussing  any 
grievance,  without  previous  notice  to  a  magistrate,  who  should  attend  to  prevent  any 
proposition  or  discourse  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  sovereign, 
or  the  Government  and  constitution.  The  magistrate  was  empowered  to  appre- 
hend any  person  making  such  proposition  or  discourse.  To  resist  him  would 
be  felony,  punishable  with  death.  If  he  deemed  the  proceedings  tumultuous,  he 
might  disperse  the  meeting ;  if  twelve  persons  remained  together  one  hour  after 
being  so  ordered  to  disperse,  the  offenders  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  withdut 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  magistrate  was  indemnified  if  any  one  was  killed  while 
he  dispersed  the  meeting.  Lecture  rooms,  and  even  gatherings  in  the  open  air, 
to  which  admittance  was  obtained  by  payment,  were  required  to  be  licensed,  and 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  The  clause  which  empowered  a 
magistrate  to  dissolve  a  meeting  merely  on  his  own  judgment  was  afterwards 
omitted.  Both  these  Bills  were  carried  through  Parliament  by  the  majorities 
which  the  Ministry  were  able  to  command  ;  but  they  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Fox  and  his  friends. 

vol.  iv.  o 
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The  history  of  the  war  from  1796,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  is  one  of  gloom  and  disaster  for  this  country.  In  October,  1785,  a  new 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  France,  the  effect  of  which  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  five  men  called  Directors.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  taken  a 
considerable  share  in  bringing  this  state  of  things  about.  lie  was,  therefore,  early 
in  the  next  year  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  where  he  began 
that  series  of  triumphs  which  were  eventually  to  make  him  the  undisputed  master 
of  Europe.  He  found  his  troops  in  the  most  miserable  plight ;  out  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  soldiers,  twenty-two  thousand  were  in  the  hospital,  and  only  thirty- 
eight  thousand  ready  for  battle.  He  issued  a  proclamation  in  these  terms : 
"  Soldiers  !  You  are  without  clothing  and  badly  fed.  The  Government  owes  you 
much  but  can  give  you  nothing.  Your  patience  and  your  courage  in  the  midst 
of  these  rocks  are  worthy  of  admiration,  but  they  bring  you  no  glory,  and  no  ray 
of  splendour  falls  upon  you.     I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fruitful  plains  of  the 

world ;  flourishing  provinces,  large  towns, 
will  stand  at  your  disposition ;  there  will 
you  find  honour  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  the 
army  of  Italy !  will  you  now  be  deficient 
in  courage  and  endurance  ?  "  Napoleon 
observed  that  the  road  leading  from  Savona 
to  the  north  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
going  westwards  to  Turin,  the  other  north- 
east to  Alessandria  and  Milan.  The  first  was 
held  by  Piedmontese,  the  other  by  the 
Austrians.  Napoleon,  boldly  advancing, 
attacked  the  enemy,  first  at  Montenotte  and 
then  at  Dego,  and  succeeded  in  placing  his 
army  between  the  allies.  He  quickly  per- 
suaded the  King  of  Sardinia  to  make  peace 
with  him,  and  then  hastened  after  the  Aus- 
trian troops.  He  marched  round  the  army  of 
Beaulicu,  crossed  the  Po,  conquered  Lombardy,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph 
on  May  16.  Nothing  so  striking  and  brilliant  had  been  seen  since  the  time 
of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Europe  was  astonished,  France  elated  beyond 
measure.  Nor  did  his  successes  stop  here.  The  Austrian  government  replaced 
their  general,  an  octogenarian  by  the  name  of  Beaulieu,  by  another  brave  old 
veteran,  Wurmser ;  but  he  was  beaten  over  and  over  again,  and  finally  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Mantua.  Their  next  general,  Alvinzi,  though  having  the  advan- 
tage of  dealing  with  a  force  that  had  been  seriously  depleted — for  the  successes  of 
the  French  had  cost  them  dear — was  no  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  ;  and, 
though  during  the  terrible  three  days  of  fighting  at  the  bridge  of  Areola  seemed 
undecided,  the  daring,  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  brilliant 
action  of  Bivoli  crowned  a  campaign  which  had  been  illustrated  by  desperate  and 
persistent  courage,  as  well  as  by  wonderful  fertility  of  resource.     It  had  been  part 
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of  Napoleon's  design,  that  whilst  ho  was  driving  the  Austrians  along  the  north  of 
Italy,  two  French  armies  should  cross  tho  Rhino  and  attack  tho  enemy  from  tho 
north.  In  this  way  both  divisions  of  the  French  would  meet  at  Vienna.  Tho 
command  of  tho  northern  army  was  entrusted  to  Sforeau  and  to  Jourdan.  They 
were  unable  to  effect  what  they  intended,  and  wore  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  carefully  conducted  retreat. 

These  new  successes  of  tho  French  moved  even  Pitt  to  make  terms  of  peace,  and 
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Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Paris  in  October,  1796,  with  that  object.  But  he 
came  too  late.  The  Directory,  elated  with  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  insisted 
upon  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  extension  of  the  French 
frontier  to  the  Rhine.  The  English  government  refused  to  entertain  these  terms. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off  and  Lord  Malmesbuiy  was  ordered  to  leave 
Paris.  The  French  even  went  so  far  as  to  organize  expeditions  both  against 
England  and  Ireland.  The  latter  of  these  was  an  entire  failure,  while  the  former 
only  resulted  in  an  insignificant  descent  upon  the  "Welsh  coast. 
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The  difficulties  of  England  were  increased  by  the  want  of  money,  owing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  In  October,  1796,  Spain  joined  the  coalition  against  us  ;  so 
that  we  had  to  contend  against  the  navies  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  which 
were  arrayed  against  us  as  they  had  been  previously  in  the  American  War.  The 
failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  mission  was  very  depressing  and  caused  a  widespread 
distrust  among  the  population.  The  loans  granted  by  this  country  to  foreign 
powers  had  to  be  paid  in  gold,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  bullion  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  All  over  the  country  paper  money  was  exchanged 
for  gold,  which  was  hoarded  by  its  possessors  instead  of  being  deposited  in  banks. 
A  number  of  country  banks  failed,  and  a  crisis  was  reached  on  Saturday, 
February  25th,  1797,  when  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  reduced  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter — a  sum  only  sufficient  for  one  day's  payments.  The  Privy 
Council  was  hastily  summoned  on  Sunday,  and  an  order  was  made  relieving  the 
Bank  from  making  any  further  payments  in  cash.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
merchants  of  London  came  to  the  rescue.  On  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Bill  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  Bank  need  not  pay 
any  further  sum  in  cash  beyond  twenty  shillings,  nor  make  any  advance  to  the 
Government  beyond  the  limit  of  £600,000.  The  Act  in  the  first  place  was  limited 
to  seven  weeks,  but  it  had  to  be  prolonged  as  the  war  continued,  and  cash  pay- 
ments were  not  resumed  until  1819.  Just  before  this  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 
had  crushed  the  Spanish  fleet.  It  was  fought  on  February  14,  by  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jervis,  with  Nelson  and  Collingwood  under  his  command.  Thus  an 
armament,  which  reminded  Englishmen  of  the  danger  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was 
entirely  dissipated.  Half  the  shattered  fleet  took  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which  was  then 
bombarded  by  Nelson. 

Satisfaction  at  this  victory  was  soon  dashed  by  two  mutinies,  one  at  Spithead, 
and  the  other  at  the  Nore.  In  February  and  March,  1797,  Lord  Howe  received 
letters  from  different  ships  in  the  Channel  fleet,  enclosing  petitions  asking  for  an 
increase  of  pay.  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  at  Portsmouth,  when  Lord  Bridport 
ordered  the  signal  to  prepare  for  sea,  instead  of  weighing  anchor  three  cheers 
were  given  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  as  the  signal  for  mutiny,  and  every  other 
ship  followed  the  example.  The  fleet  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  sea- 
men ;  every  ship's  company  appointed  two  delegates  who  met  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin. 
On  April  17  an  oath  was  administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet  to  support  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  ropes  were  reeved  to  the  yard-arm  in  every 
ship  as  a  token  of  the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  traitors.  The  next 
day  two  petitions  were  drawn  up  and  signed,  one  directed  to  the  Admiralty  and 
the  other  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  complained  that  their  wages  had  not 
been  advanced  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  although  provisions  were  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  dearer.  They  said  that  their  provisions  were  deficient  in  weight, 
measure,  and  quality,  owing  to  the  frauds  of  contractors  and  pursers.  They 
demanded  an  improvement  on  both  these  heads,  together  with  the  liberty  of  going 
ashore  while  in  harbour,  and  the  continuance  of  pay  to  wounded  seamen  till  cured 
and  discharged.     For  some  time  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  reasonable 
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complaints,  but  upon  matters  becoming  a  little  moro  serious  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  assombled  at  Portsmouth  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  at 
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once  informed  the  delegates  that  they  would  recommend  an  augmentation  of 
wages  and  the  continuation  of  them  to  the  wounded,  but  no  answer  was  vouch- 
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saf ed  to  the  other  demands ;  accordingly  the  seamen  refused  to  accept  those  which 
were  offered.  A  conference  was  therefore  held  on  board  the  Royal  Charlotte,  of 
three  admirals  and  certain  delegates,  in  the  course  of  which  Admiral  Gardner,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  seized  one  of  the  delegates  by  the  collar  and  swore  he  would  hang 
them.  This  outburst  of  temper  soon  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  and  so 
exasperated  the  crew  of  the  Charlotte  that  the  admiral  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  delegates  returned  to  their  ships,  and  after  consultation  with  them,  the 
mutineers  resolved  to  load  their  guns,  and  put  everything  in  a  state  of  defence. 
On  the  following  day  Lord  Bridport,  who  was  deservedly  respected  by  the 
mutineers,  was  induced  to  return  to  his  ship  and  informed  them  that  he  brought 
with  him  redress  and  pardon.  After  deliberation  -all  the  crews  returned  to  their 
duty.  For  a  fortnight  all  went  well,  but  then  the  seamen  hearing  of  no  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  with  respect  to  their  griev- 
ances, and  mistrusting  the  promises  made  to  them, 
resumed  their  former  position.  This  attempt  was 
stopped  by  the  prompt  appearance  of  Lord  Howe, 
who  was  beloved  by  the  men,  and  the  immediate 
passage  of  Bill  through  both  Houses,  granting 
increase  of  pay  and  other  demands. 

A  disturbance  of  a  much  more  unreasonable 
character  took  place  shortly  after  the  pacific 
settlement  by  Lord  Howe  :  the  crews  of  the  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  took  possession  of  the 
ships,  and  under  the  leadership  of  one  Richard 
Parker,  proceeded  to  make  demands  of  a  most 
unreasonable  kind.  Their  chief  grievance  lay  in 
the  unequal  distribution  of  prize  money.  The 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  held  a  conference  at 
Sheerness  with  Parker  and  other  delegates,  the 
king's  pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  returned  to  their  duty,  but  no  good  result 
followed.  The  mutineers  moored  their  ships  across  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
blocked  the  passage  to  London,  seized  ships  and  threatened  to  bombard  Sheerness. 
The  Government  were  now  more  prompt  in  their  action,  and  forthwith  ordered 
ships  to  be  put  into  commission,  gunboats  despatched,  and  batteries  erected.  The 
mutineers  became  alarmed  at  these  precautions,  and  when  they  received  no 
assistance  from  other  fleets,  those  who  had  been  coerced  into  joining,  deserted 
with  two  of  the  ships,  others  following  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Finally, 
Parker  was  taken  into  custody,  and  executed ;  punishments  of  less  severity  being 
passed  on  other  ringleaders. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  had  been  pursuing  his  triumphant  career  in 
Italy;  after  the  battle  of  Eivoli  had  been  fought,  on  January  14,  1797,  the 
fortress  of  Mantua  fell  on  February  3.  Napoleon  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Austrians  in  their  German  provinces.  Before  he  did  so,  he  determined  to 
settle  matters  with  the  Pope.     In  fact,  the  condition  of  Napoleon  at  this  time 
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was  very  critical,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  did  not  make  immediate  use  of  his 
victories,  he  was  likely  to  lose  tho  fruit  of  them  altogether.  Rome  was  too 
powerful  an  enemy  for  Napoleon  to  leave  in  bis  rear  whon  he  advanced  into  the 
Austrian  States.  As  a  matter  of  military  prudence,  ho  marched  ten  thousand  men 
into  the  Papal  territory.  The  Papal  troops  made  no  resistance ;  Facnza,  Forri, 
Rimini  and  Fano  were  occupied,  the  citadel  of  Ancona  was  taken,  and  the  treasury  of 
Loreto.  Pius  VI.  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  terror ;  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Napoleon's  headquarters  at  Tolentino.  The  treaty  of  the  same  name  was  signed 
on  February  19,  1797 ;  the  principal  provisions  were  as  follows : — The  Popo 
promised  to  disband  his  newly-formed  troops  and  to  admit  no  ships  of  the  enemies 
of  France  into  bis  ports.  He  ceded  his  ancient  possessions  of  Avignon  and  tho 
county  of  Venaissin  to  France ;  ho  surrendered  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna, 
and  allowed  the  French  to  occupy  Ancona  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 
The  Pope  agreed  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  and  to  give  up  a  quantity  of 
valuable  works  of  art,  and  further  to  admit  the  French  representative  at  Rome. 
Napoleon  wrote  to  tho  Directory  that  the  Papal  Government  could  not  last  long 
after  the  acceptance  of  these  conditions. 

Archduke  Charles  now  took  command  of  the  Austrian  troops,  who  were  to 
resist  the  progress  of  Napoleon ;  but  some  hopes  of  peace  began  to  show  them- 
selves. The  treaty  with  the  Pope  had  been  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  tho 
King  of  Naples  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  both  princes  of  the  house  of 
Ilapsburg.  Did  not  this  show  some  probability  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  might 
listen  to  terms  ?  It  seemed  more  and  more  probable  that  peace  would  be  based 
upon  tho  exchange  of  Venice  for  the  Netherlands.  Napoleon  knew  that  his  best 
chance  lay  in  pressing  the  Austrians  hard.  During  the  latter  half  of  March,  the 
French  were  winning  battle  after  battle  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  on  March  30  Napoleon  took  possession  of  Klagenfurt.  These  successes 
were  more  apparent  than  real,  and  if  the  Emperor  had  continued  the  struggle  to 
the  death,  he  might  have  conquered  in  the  end.  On  March  31  Napoleon  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  from  Klagenfurt,  pleading  for  peace  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  In  reality,  this  was  a  mere  blind.  The  Archduke  gave  an  undecisive 
reply.  A  week  later  Napoleon  found  himself  at  Leoben  on  the  Mur,  only  twenty- 
five  hours'  march  from  Vienna.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Viennese 
aristocracy  in  favour  of  peace.  On  April  15,  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Leoben,  and  three  days  later  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  The  terms  included 
the  cession  of  Belgium  and  Lombardy  to  the  French,  and  an  indemnification  for 
Austria  in  the  republic  of  Venice.  Some  shadowy  promise  was  made  of  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  attempt  to  make  peace  was  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England ;  the  National  Debt  had  been  increased  by  £135,000,000,  a  loan 
of  £18,000,000  had  been  raised  for  the  last  year's  expenses,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
demand  the  same  amount  for  the  current  year,  for  which  an  interest  of  8J  per 
cent,  had  to  be  paid.  Funds  were  falling  fast :  they  stood  at  57  in  January,  1797, 
and  sunk  to  47  before  midsummer.     Lord  Malmesbury  was  therefore  sent  to  Lille 
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to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  French  Government.  "We  offered  to  surrender 
all  the  Colonies  which  we  had  taken  from  the  French,  retaining  those  which  had 
been  won  from   the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.      These  efforts,  however,  were 


shattered  against  the  same  rock  which  had  rendered  the  negotiations  of  1793 
inoperative.  The  French  Government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  the  other  of  war.     The  war  party  gained  the  upper 
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hand,  and  their  first  step  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  at  Lillo.  Shortly 
after  this  the  preliminaries  of  Leobcn  wcro  turned  into  a  definite  peace,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Campo  Formio,  a  little  villago  not  far  from  Udine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  proper  namo  of  tho  village  is  Campo  Formido,  and  tho  j>eaco  was  not  signed 
there,  but  at  Passignano,  tho  villa  of  Manin,  the  last  Doge  of  Venice,  where  Napoleon 
was  residing.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  October  18,  1707,  Austria  agreed  to 
tho  formation  of  a  Cis-alpine  Republic,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  North  of 
Italy,  Corfu  and  tho  other  Ionian  islands  were  also  given  to  France.  Some  of  tho 
dispossessed  princes  wcro  to  be  compensated  by  receiving  ecclesiastical  property 
in  Germany. 

Napoleon  after  spending  a  short  time  at  tho  Congress  of  Rastatt  returned  to 
Paris,  and  apparently  directed  his  whole  attention  to  tho  invasion  of  England. 
Indeed  England  and  Franco  now  stood  alone.  Before,  however,  this  could 
be  thought  of,  Admiral  Duncan  entirely  defeated  tho  French  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Campcrdown.  Tho  victory  was  decisive,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
very  heavy,  and  was  nearly  equal.  Napoleon  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  army,  but  it  is  not 
certain  how  far  he  intended  to  engage  seriously 
in  the  conquest  of  this  island.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career, 
he  appears  to  have  neglected  the  English,  who 
were  eventually  to  prove  his  ruin.  During  the 
years  1810-1812,  whilst  Napoleon  was  resting  at 
St.  Cloud,  Wellington  was  slowly  making  his 
way  through  the  Peninsula  to  the  confines  of 
France.  Even  in  the  campaign  at  Waterloo  he 
almost  overlooked  the  fact  that  an  English  aimy 
was  pushing  itself  between  himself  and  Brussels.  10ED  nnmixw. 

The  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  he  dreaded 

our  power,  and  shrank  instinctively  from  a  death  struggle  with  such  formidable 
antagonists. 

Shortly  after  tho  victory  of  Camperdown,  Parliament  assembled  for  the 
autumn  session.  Its  attention  was  first  turned  to  matters  of  finance.  More 
than  twenty-five  millions  were  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  year,  only  seven  of 
which  could  be  provided  by  the  ordinary  revenue.  Taxes  were  imposed  on  every 
available  article ;  another  source  of  income  was  found  in  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax.  This  was  now  made  permanent,  and  the  owners  were  allowed  to  redeem 
it.  Although  tho  arrangement  appeared  advantageous  at  the  time,  it  has  proved 
less  so  in  tho  long  run,  because  it  has  made  it  impossible  to  lay  any  new  tax  on 
land  which  thus  contributes  less  than  its  proper  share  to  the  expenses  of  the 
country. 

The  troubles  of  England,  already  sufficiently  great,  were  now  aggravated  by  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  great  grievance  of  this  country  was  the  exclusion  from 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 
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In  1795  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  appointed  Viceroy,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
remedial  legislation.  He  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  castle  party,  who  by  work- 
ing upon  the  prejudices  of  King  obtained  his  recall.  The  Catholics  were  thus  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  obtaining  what  they  wanted  by  peaceful  means,  and  this  failure  of 
constitutional  agitation  led,  as  it  always  must  lead,  to  revolutionary  outbreaks.  A 
fight  between  Orangemen  and  Catholics  took  place  in  September,  1795,  near  the 
village  of  Diamond,  near  Armagh.  The  government  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
assisting  the  Protestant  party ;  they  armed  the  Protestant  yeomanry,  passed  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed,  and  legalised  their  atrocities  in 
the  future.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  By  these  means  almost  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland  was  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  was 
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given  up  to  the  excesses  of  a  cruel  soldiery.  The  "  croppies,"  as  the  Catholics 
were  called,  were  scourged,  made  to  wear  caps  of  pitch,  fastened  to  stakes,  hung 
till  they  were  half  dead,  tortured,  mutilated  and  shot.  Their  cottages  were 
plundered  and  burnt,  their  wives  and  daughters  were  violated ;  naturally  the 
excesses  of  the  persecuted  were  as  revolting  as  those  of  the  persecutors. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  second  French  Revolution,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland,  and  unite  it  to  France.  Reduced  to 
despair,  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  went  to  Paris  and  invited  the 
Directory  to  invade  their  country ;  all  attempts,  however,  of  this  nature  failed 
from  various  causes.  The  United  Irishmen  then  turned  their  attention  to  their 
own  resources.  They  got  together  forces  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men.     It  had  been  intended  that  the  outbreak  should  take  place  in 
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Slay,  1798,  but  before  tbat  timo  tbc  pluns  of  tbo  rebels  bud  been  disclosed  to 
the  English  Government.  Some  of  tbo  Leaden  fire  MUed,  triad,  und  executed; 
and  eventually  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  life  and  soul  of  tbo  movement,  was 
arrested  in  Dublin.  A  scuffle  took  place,  in  wbicb  bo  received  wounds  of  which  ho 
afterwards  died.  These  measures  prevented  the  rising  from  taking  place  according 
to  preconceivod  plans.  They  did  not,  however,  crush  tbo  scattered  efforts  at  com- 
bination which  took  place  towards  tho  end  of  May  in  different  parts  of  tho  island. 
For  about  a  month  tho  whole  country  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and  carnage.  The 
town  of  "Wexford,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  rebels,  was  recaptured  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  afterwards  died  at  Corunna.  On  the  same  day,  June  21,  tho 
main  body  of  the  insurgents  were  defeated  by  General  Lake,  at  Vinegar  Hill. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  the  joint  offices  of  Viceroy  and  Commander-in- 
Chief.  His  first  act  was  to  put  a  stop  to  military  excesses.  He  then  offered 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
within  fourteen  days.  He  induced  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  leave 
the  country.  About  a  month  aftor  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down  General 
Humbert,  with  a  squadron  of  three  frigates,  landed  with  eleven  thousand  men  in  tho 
Bay  of  Killala,  hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  large  number  of  the  population.  He  only 
received  the  assistance  of  a  rabble  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
he  was  able  to  gain  a  momentary  victory  over  General  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  "  Castlebar  Races,"  and  be  took  the  town  of  Sligo.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
however,  came  up  afterwards  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender  on  September  8,  Another  French  detachment,  under  Napper  Tandy,  with 
eight  thousand  men,  on  hearing  of  Humbert's  discomfiture,  attempted  to  escape  to 
Norway,  but  was  overtaken  in  Lough  Swilly  and  captured.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Wolfe  Tope,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-martial.  His  death  on  November  19  may 
be  considered  as  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  thus  lasted  just  six  months. 

A  new  portion  of  the  world  now  attracts  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Napo- 
leon, instead  of  leading  an  army  to  the  invasion  of  England,  directs  the  forces  of 
France  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  young  general  of 
twenty-eight  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  out  of  Europe  into  a  remote  part  of 
the  East  the  best  commanders  and  the  best  troops  tbat  the  Republic  possessed.  The 
expedition  to  Egypt  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  against  kings,  or  tho 
propaganda  of  revolution ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  bold  attempt  at  conquest.  The 
idea  of  a  French  occupation  of  Egypt  was  no  new  one.  It  had  been  suggested  to 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  step  towards  the  recovery  of  India.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  first 
presented  to  the  mind  of  Napoleon  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Abbe  Raynal, 
who  was  a  favourite  author  of  his  youth.  Raynal  attributes  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  design  of  making  Alexandria  a  principal  place  of  commerce  between 
Africa  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  Europe  on  the  other.  Napoleon,  always  fired 
by  great  ideas,  desired  to  complete  this  project  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  at  this  timo  he  had  probably  formed  the  idea  of  con- 
quering a  large  portion  of  tho  world,  indifferent  whether  he  began  in  Europe  or 
not.   Even  before  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  he  said,  in  the  hearing  of  Bourienne: 
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"  Europe  is  only  a  molehill,  great  empires  and  revolutions  have  always  existed  only 


in.  the  East,  which  is  inhabited  by  six  hundred  millions  of  men."     Yet,  although 
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his  ultimate  end  was  to  conquer  the  boundless  Orient,  his  first  design  was  to 
subdue  France  to  his  powor  at  home.  It  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  destroy  the 
Directory,  that  France  should  first  be  conquered.  The  best  generals  and  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  Egypt, 
while  the  lino  of  French 
operations  had  been  enor- 
mously extended  in  Europe. 
If  Austria  and  Prussia  exer- 
ted themselves,  the  defeat 
of  France  was  certain ; 
while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fortresses  which  had 
been  secured  on  the  Rhino 
and  in  Italy  were  sufficient 
to  hold  an  enemy  back  until 
Napoleon  could  come  to  the 
rescue.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  disturbances  broke  out 
in  Poland  and  Hungary,  and 
if  Napoleon  could  persuade 
the  Turks  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  their  troops  and 
declare  war  against  Austria 
and  Russia,  their  mortal 
enemies,  a  brilliant  triumph 
would  be  the  result.  At  the 
same  time  Napoleon  could 
at  any  moment  offer  to 
Austria  and  Russia  the 
partition  of  Turkey.  If 
Napoleon  entertained  all,  or 
any  of  these  views,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  was  the 
corner-stone  of  his  policy, 
and  the  conquest  of  England 
was  subordinate  to  it. 

The  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral 
Brueys,  set  sail  from  the 
harbour  of  Toulon  on  May 
29,  1798.     Squadrons  from 

Genoa,  Ajaccio  and  Civita  Vecchia,  joined  company  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  The 
fleet  of  Nelson  was  unable  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Malta.  This  island 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  an  order  now  decayed  and  corrupted, 
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and  unable  to  defend  its  possessions.  Little  or  no  resistance  was  made.  Malta  was 
surrendered  to  the  Republic,  and  on  June  13  the  tricolor  flag  floated  from  the 
battlements.  Napoleon  showed  as  much  astuteness  in  maritime  strategy  as  he  had 
displayed  on  the  plains  of  Italy.  The  French  fleet,  running  close  under  the  rocks 
of  Crete,  and  escaping  the  vigilant  eye  of  Nelson,  reached  Alexandria  on  July  1. 
A  fortnight  later,  however,  the  ships  which  had  conveyed  the  French  army  were 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  in  what  we  call  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
The  action  began  at  sunset  on  August  1,  and  continued  through  the  night  until 
six  o'clock  the  following  morning.  In  less  than  two  hours  five  of  the  enemy's 
ships  had  struck,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  the  Orient,  the  French  flagship  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so  appalling  that  for  some 
minutes  the  action  was  entirely  suspended.  The  combat  was  maintained  through  the 
night  with  the  desperate  bravery  which  characterized  the  servants  of  the  Republic, 
but  as  the  morning  broke  the  fight  slackened,  and  at  seven  all  resistance  ceased. 
The  victory  was  complete,  only  two  line  of  battleships  and  two  frigates  escaped, 
whereas  more  than  two  thousand  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
three  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  names  of  Nelson  and  the  Nile  became 
household  words  in  England,  the  victorious  admiral  received  a  peerage  with  a 
pension  of  £2,000  a  year. 

A  second  attempt  was  now  made  on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  powers  of 
Europe  to  crush  the  French  revolution  with  its  democratic  tendencies.  The  first 
coalition  had  been  formed  in  defence  of  the  monarchy  of  France ;  the  second  was 
formed  to  prevent  Europe  from  becoming  a  complex  of  republics  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  powerful  mistress.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  changes 
on  the  point  of  taking  place  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  before  they  arrived  at  a 
rapid  development ;  to  hinder  the  threatened  secularization  of  ecclesiastical 
states  in  Germany ;  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Orange  in 
Holland,  of  the  Pope  in  Rome,  and  of  the  order  of  St.  John  in  Malta ;  and  to 
protect  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  east.  The  combination  of  allies  was  strange  and 
remarkable ;  on  the  one  side  were  Austria,  Russia,  England  and  Turkey  ;  on  the 
other  France,  Spain  and  Belgium, — countries  so  long  the  main  supporters  of  that 
clerical  and  feudal  system  which  it  was  now  the  principal  of  their  antagonists  to 
overthrow.  The  war  which  succeeded  was  terrible  indeed, — it  raged  from  Naples 
to  the  North  Sea,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  South  Germany  and  Holland,  in  the 
East  and  on  the  ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that  France  should  have  been  able  to 
offer  so  stout  a  resistance,  when  her  best  general  and  forty  thousand  of  her  most 
seasoned  troops  were  far  away  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  that  she  should  have 
been  able  at  least  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  her  frontiers.  The  armies  of  France 
were  commanded  by  Massena,  Jourdan,  and  Joubert ;  those  of  Austria  by  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  while  on  the  Russian  side  Suvaroff  became  for  the  first  time 
conspicuous.  He  was  now  nearly  seventy  years  old  and  possessed  all  the  fire  of 
youth.  In  the  months  of  March  ind  April,  1799,  the  war  was  in  full  progress 
on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Po.  General  Jourdan  crossed  the  Rhine  with 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  at  Bale  and  Strasburg, 
while  another  army  marched  from  Manheim  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar. 
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This  second  coalition,  as  it  was  called,  was  based  upon  an  alliance  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Russia,  then  governed  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  When  Paul 
came  to  the  throne  the  Empress  Catherine  was  on  the  point  of  sending  sixty- 
thousand  men  against  France.  Paul's  first  act  was  to  countermand  the  march  of 
the  army  ;  it,  however,  happened  that  Paul  was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Malta.  Its  romantic  history  had  been  among 
the  passions  of  his  boyhood,  and  he  had  shown  his  attachment  to  it  in  many 
substantial  ways.  As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  Napoleon  became 
known,  a  chapter  of  the  order  was  summoned  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  solemn  protest 
was  made  against  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  which  had  prevailed  in  the  council 
of  the  knights.  Ilompesch  was  deprived  of  his  place  as  Grand  Master,  and  Paul 
declared  he  took  the  order  under  his  supreme  direction.  He  was  then  elected 
Grand  Master.  His  idea  was  to  make  the  order  a  military  association,  and  to 
unite  in  it  all  the  nobility  of  Europe  who  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
thrones.  The  order  was  to  consist  of  four  classes — soldiers,  sailors,  diplomats, 
and  men  of  learning.  Schools  for  the  education  of  knights  were  to  be  established 
in  different  countries.  Paul's  defence  of  the  order  of  Malta  was  necessarily 
combined  with  hostility  to  France.  He  went  so  far  as  to  receive  Louis  XVII.  at 
Mittau,  and  to  take  into  his  pay  a  body  of  French  emigres,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Austria.  As  soon  as  Paul  had  determined  to  take  part  against  France,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Prussia  persisted  in 
her  neutrality,  but  Austria  showed  some  signs  of  stirring.  At  last  the  powers  we 
have  above  mentioned  were  drawn  into  the  coalition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Napoleon.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Aboukir  the  conquest  of  Egypt  had  become  hopeless.  Now  that  communication 
with  France  was  broken  off,  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  small  army  was  gradually  diminished  by  fighting  and  disease  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  reinforcements  in  the  country,  and  without  reinforcements 
the  country  could  not  be  held ;  therefore  the  thoughts  of  Napoleon  were  again 
turned  towards  Europe.  He  realized  the  importance  of  the  possession  of  Egypt  for 
France,  but  everything  depended  on  the  French  recovering  their  command  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory,  that  whoever  held  Egypt 
must  be  in  the  long  run  master  of  India.  His  letter  to  the  French  government  of 
October  7,  1798,  is  well  worth  studying.  He  had  had  no  news  from  Europe 
since  July  17  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  Turkey  ;  he  was  ready  to 
make  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  the  price  of  a  glorious  peace  with  England ;  he 
speaks  also  of  his  own  return  to  Europe.  At  this  time  Egypt  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Dessaix  had  conquered  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as 
the  Cataracts ;  Napoleon  had  placed  a  general  in  command  of  each  province,  and 
had  disarmed  the  native  population  as  much  as  possible.  Yet  his  position  was  not 
without  danger.  On  October  31  the  people  of  Cairo  suddenly  rose  in  revolt,  and 
the  movement  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  French  garrisons  were 
attacked;  Alexandria  and  Aboukir  were  bombarded  by  the  English.  Napoleon 
took  strong  measures  of  repression,  and  announced  to  the  people  his  divine  mission 
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ranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  was  informed  that  the  frontier  fort  of  Al  Arish 
had  heen  attacked  by  Djezzar  Pasha;  thereupon  he  determined  to  invade  Syria,  and 
returned  to  Cairo  to  make  preparations.  Just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  this  expe- 
dition in  February,  1799,  despatches  arrived  from  Europe  bringing  news  of  the 
previous  September  and  October.  He  at  once  recognised  the  imminence  of  a  Euro- 
pean war,  and  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  if  France  was  in  arms  against  kings  he 
would  return. 

The  expedition  into  Syria  culminated  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  then 
occupied  by  Djezzar,  assisted  by  an  English  naval  officer,  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Here  Napoleon  received  a  serious  check ;  he  defeated  a  body  of  Turkish  troops 
who  were  marching  to  relieve  the  fortress  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  all 
attacks  against  the  fortress  were  repulsed.  Disease  broke  out  in  the  French  camp, 
ammunition  began  to  fail,  the  courage  of  the  army  began  to  give  way,  yet  Napoleon 
clung  with  tenacity  to  his  purpose.  He  told  Murat  that  on  this  struggle  hung 
the  fate  of  the  East ;  he  said  to  Bourienne  that  if  he  could  obtain  possession  of 
Acre,  he  would  find  in  it  treasures  and  arms  for  300,000  men,  he  would  rouse 
Syria,  occupy  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  march  to  Constantinople,  overthrow  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  return  to  Paris  by  way  of  Adrianople  and  Vienna,  destroying  the  house 
of  Austria  on  his  way.  "If  Acre  falls,"  he  cried,  "I  can  change  the  appearance 
of  the  world."  Yet  these  were  wild  schemes  ;  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
them  with  nine  thousand  Frenchmen  ;  it  is  probable  that  his  anxiety  for  victory 
was  to  enable  him  to  return  with  honour  to  Europe.  The  last  attack  on  the  for- 
tress was  made  on  May  10th,  1799,  and  was  as  complete  a  failure  as  the  others 
had  been.  The  retreat  of  the  French  was  undertaken  in  burning  weather.  The 
enemy  to  fear  was  now  heat,  as  afterwards  in  Russia  it  was  cold.  The  Syrian 
expedition  had  cost  Napoleon  a  third  of  his  army — more  than  four  thousand  men, 
and  had  failed  in  every  respect.  He  wrote  to  the  Directory  that  his  army  was 
now  reduced  to  5,344  men,  and  if  they  could  send  him  20,000  troops  he  could 
press  on  to  Constantinople,  but  that  if  not,  he  must  make  peace.  News  had 
long  been  current  of  the  approach  of  an  Anglo-Turkish  fleet  with  a  Turkish 
army  on  board.  These  troops,  to  the  number  of  15,000  or  18,000,  were  landed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir.  Here,  on  July  15th,  1799,  Napoleon  gained  a 
glorious  victory  over  an  army  three  times  his  strength  near  the  same  spot  where 
the  French  fleet  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  English  less  than  a  year  before. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  now  sent  to  Napoleon  a  bundle  of  newspapers,  which  told  him  of 
the  disasters  which  France  had  suffered  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  sat  up  all  night 
to  read  them,  and  after  their  perusal  determined  to  return  to  Europe  and  set 
sail  on  August  24th.  He  was  accompanied  by  many  generals  whose  names  have 
become  famous  in  the  history  of  the  world — Lannes,  Murat,  Berthier,  Duroc, 
Bessieres,  Marmont,  Lavalette,  and  Bourienne.  "With  great  difficulty  they 
reached  Corsica,  but  did  not  disembark  on  the  French  coast  till  October  8th. 

We  must  now  give  some  further  account  of  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe 
during  Napoleon's  absence  in  Egypt.  The  campaign  in  Italy  had  ended  in  favour 
of  the  Austrians.     The  battle  of  Magnano  was  fought  on  April  5th,  and  the  loss  of 
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the  French  under  Scherer  was  so  great  that  tho  General  was  compelled  to  rctroat 
over  the  Mincio  and  tho  Adda.  Moreau  was  then  put  in  command  of  the  army, 
hut  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united  forces  of  tho  Austrian  Mesas  and  tho 
Russian  Suvarow.  The  troops,  of  which  the  Russians  wcro  tho  most  energetic, 
drove  tho  French  back  over  tho  Oglio  and  the  Adda,  the  chief  battle  taking  place 
on  the  Bridgo  of  Cassano,  where  the  greater  part  of  Morcau's  army  was  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  September  Suvarow  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  and  Lombardy  was 
recovered  for  the  Emperor ;  a  new  government,  with  Charles  Emmanuel  at  tho 
head,  was  established  at  Turin.  Moreau's  hopes  lay  in  the  assistance  which  would 
reach  him  from  Southern  Italy.  At  the  news  of  the  march  of  tho  Austrians  and 
Russians  Macdonald  broke  up  from  Naples,  now  the  Parthenopean  Republic,  and 
passed  through  Rome  and  Tuscany,  taking  the  garrisons  with  him  as  he  went  along. 
Suvarow  went  to  meet  him  at  tho  Trebbia,  long  ago  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.  Tho  battle,  after  continuing  for 
threo  days,  was  decided  on  June  20th  in  favour  of  the  Russians.  Macdonald  took 
refuge  with  a  third  of  his  force  in  Genoa.  The  siege  of  Mantua  has  been 
pointed  out  at  Vienna  as  the  main  object  of  the  two  armies,  and  that  fortress  did 
not  capitulate  till  the  end  of  July.  Tho  Directory  sent  a  new  genoral,  Joubert, 
to  co-operate  with  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  but  the  French  were  defeated  with 
enormous  loss  at  Novi  (August  loth).  Joubert  was  killed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  and  Moreau  had  to  take  his  place.  This  put  an  end  to  the  French 
ascendancy  in  Italy.  Suvarow  was  just  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  France 
when  he  was  stopped  by  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  counselled  to  diverge 
into  Switzerland,  while  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  left  to  the  Austrians.  A  reaction 
set  in  all  over  Italy,  but  most  powerfully  at  Naples,  where  the  King  was  restored 
by  the  assistance  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  fair  fame  of  Nelson  was  damaged  by 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Republicans. 

Pope  Pius  VI.  died  in  exile  at  Valence  on  August  29th.  Before  his  death  he 
had  determined  that  the  conclave  for  choosing  his  successor  should  be  held  in  the 
city  whore  the  greatest  number  of  cardinals  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Thirty- 
four  of  them  were  collected  at  Venice.  The  choice  fell  on  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  who 
was  pledged  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  He  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII.,  and  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  Rome.  Scarcely  less  than  his  predecessor  was  he  to  suffer  from  the  French 
domination. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  the  theatre  of  the  war  was  transferred  to  Switzerland. 
Both  French  and  Allies  regarded  this  great  mountain  canopy  as  the  key  of 
Europe.  The  scene  of  the  struggle  can  be  well  seen  from  some  commanding  height 
such  as  the  Rigi.  Towards  the  east  the  Austrian  generals,  Hotze  and  Bellegarde 
were  driving  the  French  generals,  Lecourbe  and  Desolles,  from  the  Tyrol  into 
the  Engadine.  By  degrees  they  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  eastern 
Switzerland ;  they  could  now  hold  out  a  hand  on  one  side  to  Suvarow  in  North 
Italy,  and  on  the  other  to  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  occupying  Southern  Germany 
and  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest.     The  forest  cantons  which  lie  round  the  Lako 
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of  Lucerne  were  the  centre  of  Catholic  and  Conservative  feeling ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestant  Zurich,  then,  as  now,  the  advanced  guard  of  Democracy  in 
Switzerland,  was  devoted  to  the  French,  and  lay  in  the  possession  of  Massena. 
If  the  Archduke  could  only  obtain  possession  of  Zurich  he  would  be  able  to  unite 
in  his  hand  all  the  anti-French  forces  which  were  surrounding  the  seat  of  war. 
By  a  succession  of  attacks,  known  as  the  first  battle  of  Zurich,  June  4th  to  6th,  the 
French  were  driven   out,  but  only  as  far  as  the  Utliberg,  which  overlooks  the 
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town.  He  was  able,  by  skilful  manoeuvring  during  the  summer  months,  to  get 
possession  of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  which  the 
rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Reuss  take  their  common  rise.  Unfortunately,  the 
Archduke  was  recalled  from  Switzerland  to  defend  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
fortresses  of  Philippsburg  and  Mannheim  against  the  French.  At  this  time 
Suvarow  received  orders  to  stop  his  victorious  progress  in  Italy  and  to  join  the 
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Austrians  and  a  new  Russian  army,  under  General  Korsakow,  which  was  advancing 
into  Switzerland.  The  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  London  had  united 
for  a  plan  of  invasion  against  France,  which  was  to  proceed  simultaneously 
from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  establish  tho  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  France.  The  French  were  to  be  drivon  entirely  out  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  old  constitution  to  bo  restored  and  brought  into  tho  coalition.  Suvarow 
determined  to  cross  the  Alps  by  tho  passage  of  St.  Gothard,  which  is  now 
traversed  by  a  broad  and  convenient  road,  but  then  only  by  a  narrow  horsctrack, 
and  was  then  even  more  than  now  terrible  for  the  rock  tunnels  of  Uri  and  the 
defiles  of  the  Devil's  Bridge.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  these  positions 
could  have  been  forced  by  soldiers,  but,  step  by  step,  Lecourbe's  army  was  driven 
back,  and  Suvarow  descended  upon  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  he  expected  an 
easy  juncture  with  Korsakow  and  the  Austrians. 

Before  his  arrival  the  second  battle  of  Zurich  had  taken  place,  September  26th 
and  27th,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  victorious,  and  in  which  Hotze  had 
been  killed.  Zurich  was  again  occupied  by  the  French.  Suvarow  arrived  at 
Altdorf  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  on  September  26th.  He  evidently  expected  to 
find  here  a  road  which  would  lead  him  to  Schwytz  and  to  Zurich.  But  the  Bay  of 
Uri  is  surrounded  by  steep  and  impassable  mountains,  and  there  were  no  boats  to 
convey  his  army.  The  only  road  to  Zurich  lay  by  the  steep  passage  of  the  Kinzig 
Kulm  into  the  valley  of  the  Muotta,  and  by  this  passage  Suvarow  did  not  hesitate  to 
lead  his  army,  worn  out  as  it  was  by  a  week  of  continued  fighting.  When  Suvarow 
arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  valley,  ho  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  by 
Massena,  and  he  found  his  own  passage  barred  by  French  troops.  He  therefore 
undertook  another  march  which  would  bring  him  into  the  eastern  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  this  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  weather  was  very  bad  and 
tho  snow  had  fallen.  Not  till  the  10th  of  October  could  his  army  rest  from  its  three 
weeks  of  marchings  and  privations.  A  more  extraordinary  march  is  not  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  military  history. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  York  and  Abercromby,  with 
the  help  of  a  Russian  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  had  prepared  to  drive  the 
French  under  Brune  out  of  Holland,  to  overthrow  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  to 
restore  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV.  But  the  expedition  was  defeated  by  jealousy 
and  bad  generalship.  In  August,  1799,  the  English  obtained  possession  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  established  themselves  in  North  Holland.  But  the  expedition 
ended  in  ludicrous  failure.  In  the  first  battle  of  Bergen  (September  16th)  the 
Allies  were  defeated  and  a  great  number  were  taken  prisoners,  a  catastrophe 
which  was  in  some  degree  repaired  by  a  victory  at  Alkmar  on  October  2nd. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Castricum  on 
the  Lake  of  Harlem.  The  Duke  of  York's  troops  perished  from  sickness,  and  the 
return  home  seemed  to  be  difficult,  so  that  on  October  19th  he  disgracefully 
capitulated,  being  allowed  to  carry  off  his  own  troops  and  promising  to  set  at 
liberty  French  and  Batavian  prisoners  on  his  return  to  England.  In  this  capitu- 
lation he  took  on  account  whatever  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Czar  was  so  dis- 
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gusted  at  the  treachery  of  his  English  and  Austrian  allies  that  he  left  the  coal- 
ition and  afterwards  joined  himself  with  Napoleon. 

Napoleon,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  found  that  the  Directory  had  lost  all  prestige  ; 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  Assemhly  of  Five  Hundred  and  with  themselves. 
The  disasters  they  had  undergone,  the  taxations  they  had  imposed,  their  suppres- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  gave  weapons  to  the  Opposition,  which  was  led 
by  Napoleon's  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien.  The  Royalists  were  active  in  the 
provinces ;  the  Jacobins  in  Paris.  A  propitious  time  had  come  for  producing  the 
plans  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  that  famous  maker  of  constitutions.  Just  at  this  crisis 
Napoleon  arrived,  crowned  with  fresh  laurels  gained  at  Aboukir.  Every  one  looked 
to  him  as  the  one  remedy  for  the  national  disasters.  On  his  return  to  Paris  two 
courses  lay  before  him  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  France  :  either  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  to  recover  the  lost  prestige  of  French  arms, 
or  to  begin  by  overthrowing  a  rotten  and  discredited  constitution  of  the  Directorate 
and  to  establish  another  in  its  place.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  present  form  of  government  was  altered.  He  allowed  the 
coup  d'etat,  which  he  contemplated,  to  be  proposed  by  others,  he  kept  himself  in 
the  background  and  behaved  with  the  same  retired  modesty  of  demeanour  which 
had  characterized  him  on  his  return  from  Italy.  His  brother  Lucien  was  President 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  his  brother  Joseph  was  also  a  member. 
Bernadotte,  Joseph's  brother-in-law,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Directory ;  the 
charms  of  Josephine,  Napoleon's  wife,  were  used  to  lull  suspicion.  It  was  natural 
that  the  generals  in  the  army  should  be  willing  to  place  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Beside  these  Talleyrand,  Canibaceres,  and  above  all  Sieyes,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  conspirators.  Sieyes  had  a  strong  hope  that  with  Napoleon's 
assistance  he  should  be  able  to  bring  into  being  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  a 
constitution. 

The  first  measure  of  the  conspirators  was  to  remove  the  two  chambers  to  St. 
Cloud.  The  next  was  to  make  Bonaparte  commander  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris 
including  the  National  Guard.  He  held  a  review  on  November  8th,  and  felt  sure 
he  could  count  upon  their  support.  On  the  18th  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  and  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxembourg 
bay,  and  of  St.  Cloud.  He  then  secured  three  Directors  who  were  not  in  the  secret. 
Napoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  the  Assembly  of  Five  Hundred  assembled  in  the 
orangery  of  St.  Cloud.  When  he  entered  there  were  cries  of,  "  Down  with  the 
Dictatorship !  Long  live  the  Constitution ! "  Napoleon's  generals  became 
embarrassed.  Augereau  said  to  him,  "  You  are  in  a  pretty  position."  Napoleon 
answered,  "  We  must  make  an  end  of  it." 

At  four  o'clock  he  entered  the  Assembly  accompanied  by  his  adjutants.  He 
began  to  speak  with  stammering  words  and  faltering  tongue.  He  said,  "  Let  us 
save  liberty,  let  us  save  equality."  "  And  the  constitution,"  a  voice  cried.  "  The 
constitution,"  he  answered,  "you  have  yourselves  destroyed  ;  you  violated  it  on  the 
18th  Fructidor ;  you  violated  it  on  the  22nd  Floreal ;  you  violated  it  on  the  20th 
Prarial.     It  is  no  longer  respected  by  anyone.     Those  who  talk  to  you  of  the  con- 
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stitution  know  well  that  you  have  violated  it  every  moment.  Torn  at  cvciy  page,  the 
constitution  no  longer  exists.  The  sovereignty  of  tho  people,  liberty,  c(|uality — 
these  sound  foundations  of  the  constitution  still  exist;  we  must  save  them."  The 
speech  was  ill  roccivod ;  Napoleon  left  tho  hall  and  roturned  with  some  soldiers. 
A  violent  tumult  arose ;  cries  wero  heard  of,  "  Down  with  the  dictator! "  "  You  are 
breaking  the  laws  " ;  the  republicans  thronged  around  him  and  tried  to  push  him  back. 
It  is  said  that  daggers  were  drawn  against  him.  Then  Murat's  grenadiers  were 
ordered  to  enter,  and  the  hall  was  cleared  by  force.  In  the  evening  a  number  of  tho 
Five  Ilundred,  with  Lucien  Bonaparto  as  President,  passed  decrees  already  provided 
for  by  tho  organizers  of  the  coiqy  d'itat.  Tho  creation  of  a  Provisional  Consulate, 
consisting  of  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Eoger  Ducos,  was  followed  by  the  proroga- 
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tion  of  the  Assembly  till  February  20th,  1800,  and  the  nomination  of  two  com- 
mittees from  the  new  assemblies  to  assist  the  consuls,  and  the  exclusion  of  seventy- 
five  members  who  had  offered  a  prominent  resistance.  Bonaparte  swore  in  the 
name  of  the  consuls  allegiance  to  the  law,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  representative 
system. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparto  attained  the  summit  of  power  he  showed  a  sincere  desire 
to  make  peace.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
England,  couched  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French 
nation  to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering 
into  office,  to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to  your  majesty.  The  war  which 
for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  it  be  eternal  ? 
Arc  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  ?     How  can  the  two  most 
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enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and 
independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce, 
internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as  the  first  glory  ?  These  sentiments 
cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and 
with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy.  Your  majesty  will  only  see  in  this 
overture  my  sincere  desire  to  contribute  efficaciously  for  the  second  time  to  a 
general  pacification,  by  a  step,  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from 
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those  forms  which  are  necessary,  perhaps,  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak 
states,  but  prove  only  in  those  which  are  strong  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each 
other.  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still,  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being 
exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  the  fate  of  all  nations  is  attached  to  the 
termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole  world." 

It  is  difficult  so  say  whether  Bonaparte  was  sincere  or  not  in  making  this  offer. 
Judging  from  his  later  career,  the  probability  is  that  he  had  even  then  formed 
ideas  of  conquest,  and  that  he  only  wished  for   peace   as  a  breathing  time.     If, 
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however,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  tho  letter  was  written,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that  in  which  it  was  received.  Lord  Grenvillo  replied  to 
Talleyrand  in  his  haughtiest  tones,  that  tho  King  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the  forms  which  had  long  been  established  in  Europe  for  transacting  business  with 
foreign  statos ;  in  other  words,  the  King  declined  to  treat  with  Bonaparte  as  an 
equal,  and  referred  all  negotiations  to  the  ministers  of  tho  two  countries.  At  tlir- 
same  time  he  entirely  declined  to  make  peace  until  the  government  of  Franco  was 
established  on  a  securo  basis ;  a  state  of  things  which,  ho  said,  would  bo  best 
assured  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  was  natural  that  when  a 
dangerous  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  when  England  was  fighting  for  her  exis- 
tence, and  had  good  reason  to  distrust  the  loyalty  of  her  sister  country,  she  should 
wish  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  united  the  two  countries,  and  to  do  away  with  a 
dual  parliament  by  an  Act  of  Union. 
The  question  was  introduced  in  the 
English  Parliament  by  a  royal  mes- 
sage in  January,  1799,  and  the 
address  in  answer  was  passed  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  same  day  a 
similar  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  the  address  there 
was  only  carried  by  a  single  vote. 

At  the  outset  Pitt  was  not  him- 
self much  interested  in  the  measure. 
It  was  mainly  supported  by  the 
influence  of  Dublin  Castle.  Cooke, 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  corresponded 
with  Lord  Auckland  in  England, 
who  communicated  confidentially 
with   Pitt.      Curiously  enough,  a 

large  number  of  the  most  influential  people  in  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the 
Union,  especially  the  Bar  of  Dublin,  and  the  large  land-owners  who  controlled 
seats  in  Parliament.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  favour  of  it, 
and  the  people  said  to  be  indifferent.  As  the  Irish  Parliament  was  independent, 
it  could  only  be  dissolved  by  its  own  consent,  and  every  nerve  was  strained 
on  both  sides  to  secure  a  majority.  No  doubt  the  English  Government  employed 
bribery  to  a  very  large  extent.  They  gave  away  peerages  and  places.  They 
compensated  the  owners  of  boroughs  with  large  sums  of  money.  A  great  deal 
was  spent  on  the  other  side  also;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  what  should 
have  been  a  measure  of  high  policy  should  have  been  degraded  into  a  mere 
matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  Even  if  the  charge  of  corruption  applies  equally  to  both 
sides,  there  is  one  blot  on  the  Union  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were  not  consulted  about  their  own  destinies.     When  it  was  proposed  that 
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the  Irish  Parliament  should  he  dissolved  in  order  that  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
stituencies might  he  known,  Pitt  treated  the  suggestion  with  scorn. 

The  Irish  Parliament  reassembled  on  January  15th,  1800,  and  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  Union  in  the  speech  of  the  Viceroy,  although  every  one  knew 
that  it  had  been  determined  upon ;  an  amendment,  however,  in  favour  of  main- 
taining a  separate  parliament  was  moved,  and  the  debate  continued  during  the 
whole  night,  Grattan,  in  an  almost  dying  condition,  was  brought  down  to  the 
house  in  a  sedan  chair,  to  lift  up  his  voice  for  the  last  time  in  favour  of  the 
independence  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  His  speech,  however,  produced 
little  effect,  and  when  the  House  divided,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was 
a  majority  of  42  for  the  Union.  In  the  meantime  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
Union  had  already  been  passed  by  the  English  Parliament.  They  were  brought 
on  for  consideration  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  February  5th,  and  were  debated  in 
a  continuous  sitting  of  twenty-one  hours,  in  a  house  of  273  members — the  largest 

ever  known  in  an 
Irish  Parliament ;  the 
Government  obtained 
a  majority  of  43.  The 
Roy  al  Assent  to  the  Act 
of  Union  was  finally 
given  on  August  2nd, 
1800,  and  on  that  day 
the  Irish  Parliament 
sat  for  the  last  time. 
The  principal  articles 
of  the  Union  were  as 
follow:  the  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  to  be 
incorporated  into  one 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Union  was  to  take  effect  on  January  1st,  1801.  The  United  Kingdom 
thus  formed  was  to  be  represented  by  a  single  Parliament,  in  which  there  were 
to  be  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage,  four 
spiritual  peers,  and  a  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  united,  and  there  was  to  be  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  "We  shall  see  shortly  that  the  first  results  of  the 
Act  of  Union  were  to  bring  about  the  resignation  of  the  minister  under  whose 
auspices  it  had  been  brought  about. 

Napoleon's  overtures  of  peace  to  England  had  been  accompanied  by  similar 
messages  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Thugut,  the  minister  of  Austria, 
received  Napoleon's  offers  with  disapprobation,  but  showed  a  certain  willingness 
to  treat.  Duroc,  who  had  been  sent  to  announce  Napoleon's  advent  to  power  at 
Berlin,  was  well  received  by  the  court.     He  was  assured  that  Frederick  William 
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III.  was  determined  to  preserve  his  existing  neutrality.  Ho  also  promised  to  use 
his  good  offices  with  tho  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  smaller  German  states.  The 
1'mporor  Paul  was  discontented  hoth  with  Austria  and  with  Kngland.  lie  com- 
plained that  Austria  had  boon  the  occasion  of  his  defeat  in  Switzerland,  and  that 
she  kept  tho  conquered  provinces  in  Italy  to  herself,  instoad  of  restoring  them  to 
their  owners.  IIo  was  also  angry  because  England  retained  Malta  instead  of 
surrendering  it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  He  declared  that  she  had  deserted 
him  in  Holland,  and  that  both  Powers  had  dono  very  little  for  the  release  of 
Russian  prisoners.  Napoleon  promised  to  restore  the  Pope,  tho  knights  of  Malta, 
and  tho  king  of  Sardinia  to  their  dominions.  Ho  sent  several  thousand  Russian 
prisoners,  well  clothed  and  armed,  back  to  their  native  land.  He  presented  the 
Czar  with  the  sword  which  Leo  X.  had  given  to  Lisle  Adam.  From  this  time 
Paul  became  the  close  ally  of  Napoleon;  he,  at  least,  had  the  good  sense  to 
recognise  in  him  the  tamer  of  the  revolution  and  the  incarnation  of  order  and 
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obedience.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  concluding  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France.  They  united  for  the  recovery  of  Malta,  and  the  attack  of  the  English 
in  India. 

"Whether  Napoleon  was  serious  or  not,  he  at  least  succeeded  in  getting  public 
opinion  on  his  side.  He  secretly  prepared  the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy  in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  while  the  ostensible  army 
of  reserve,  as  it  was  called,  whose  headquarters  were  Dijon,  was  exciting  the 
ridicule  of  his  enemies.  He  ordered  Moreau  who,  with  St.  Cyr  and  St.  Suzanne, 
was  occupying  the  Rhine  from  Strasburg  to  Basle,  to  cross  that  river  and  march 
against  the  army  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  was  approaching  from  Austria,  com- 
manded by  Kray.  Massena  and  Suchct  were  ordered  to  defend  the  coast  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  and  to  prevent  Melas  from  crossing  the  Apennines.  Lecourbe, 
posted  at  Schaffhausen,  was  to  form  a  link  between  the  two  armies  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  bo  ready  to  move  either  north  or  south.     Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine 
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at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  with  the  help  of  Lecourbe  drove  Kray  back  towards 
the  Danube,  who  at  last  took  refuge  in  the  fortified  lines  of  Ulm.  Not  until 
the  middle  of  June  did  the  manoeuvres  of  Moreau  make  Kray  anxious  about  his 
retreat,  and  force  him  to  abandon  his  position.  In  July  the  French  reached 
the  line  of  the  Isar,  and  the  Austrians  that  of  the  Inn.  By  this  time  both  generals 
stood  in  need  of  rest,  and  the  armistice  of  Parsdorf  was  signed  on  July  15,  which 
left  South  Germany  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  May  6, 
1800.  He  was  stimulated  to  make  special  haste  in  his  preparations  because  he 
knew  that  Massena  and  Suchet  would  have  great  difficulty  in  holding  their  own  in 
Genoa  and  on  the  Riviera.  Preparations  for  passing  the  great  St.  Bernard  had 
long  been  going  on  in  Lausanne,  Villeneuve,  and  Martigny.  The  cannon  were 
transported  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  solid  refreshments  were  provided  at  the 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  While  the  main  army  crossed  by  that  ancient  and  famous 
pass,  other  bodies  moved  in  support  by  the  Mont  Cenis,  the  little  St.  Bernard,  the 
Simplon,  and  the  St.  Gothard.  Lannes  led  the  vanguard.  The  march  to  the  sum- 
mit took  five  days ;  the  army  then  quickly  descended  to  Aosta.  Between  that  town 
and  Ivrea  the  little  fort  of  Bard  blocked  the  way  and  made  the  passage  almost 
impossible.  Napoleon  led  his  troops  round  and  dragged  his  cannon  noiselessly,  in 
the  night,  close  under  the  batteries  of  the  fort.  The  French  army  arrived  quite 
unexpectedly  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  just  at  the  time  when  Genoa  had  been  obliged 
to  surrender,  on  June  4, 1800.  Massena  had,  however,  done  his  duty  in  preventing 
the  Austrian  General  Ott  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  Melas.  Napoleon 
entered  Milan  June  2,  and  thus  placed  himself  between  Melas  and  his  base  of 
operations.  Lannes  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Montebello  on  June  9,  with  con- 
siderable loss,  while  Suchet  threatened  them  in  the  rear.  Melas  had  only  two 
alternatives,  either  to  break  through  the  French  lines  or  to  escape  to  Genoa. 
After  some  hesitation  he  determined  to  fight  and  drew  out  his  army  before  Ales- 
sandria on  June  14.  Here  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo,  one  of 
those  curious  combats  which  are  both  lost  and  won.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Melas,  being  convinced  that  he  had  gained  a  victory,  withdrew  his  troops  and  sent 
messages  home  to  that  effect ;  but  General  Desaix,  arriving  at  the  critical  moment, 
said  that  although  the  battle  was  lost  there  was  still  time  to  win  another.  He 
attacked  the  Austrians  with  his  cavalry,  threw  them  into  complete  confusion,  and 
utterly  routed  them.  Desaix  himself  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The 
result  of  the  battle  was  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  which  surrendered  to 
Napoleon  the  whole  of  North  Italy  as  far  as  the  river  Mincio.  Napoleon  sent 
this  treaty  to  Vienna,  with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  pointing  out  that  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  break  with  England  and  to  make  peace.  But  just  before  the  news  of 
Marengo  arrived,  a  new  treaty  of  subsidies  had  been  concluded  between  Thugut 
and  Lord  Minto,  which  obliged  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  not  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  France  until  February,  1801.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  night,  between 
July  2  and  3,  less  than  two  months  after  he  had  left  it.  The  war  against  Austria 
was  continued  with  vigour,  but  the  disasters  of  the  Empire  received  their  comple- 
tion in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  Archduke  John  was  entirely 
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defeated,  on  December  3,  1800.     Thus,  within  fifteen  months  after  the  coup  *tt* 


of  Brumaire  18,  Napoleon  had  secured  peace  at  home,  had  recovered  for  France  the 
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conquered  provinces  which  had  heen  wrung  from  her,  and  had  placed  her  without 
dispute  in  the  most  powerful  position  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
his  devoted  friend.  Napoleon  was,  therefore,  able  to  take  up  a  strong  position 
at  the  conference  which  was  held  at  Luneville.  Peace  was  signed  there  on 
February  9,  1801,  and  England  was  left  to  carry  on  war  alone.  Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  again  given  back  to  France  ;  and  the  Adige  was  made 
the  limit  of  the  Austrian  dominions  of  Italy.  That  power  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  states  created  by  France,  the  Batavian,  the  Helvetic,  the  Ligurian, 
and  the  Cisalpine  republics. 

In  the  meantime  Pitt  had  resigned.  During  the  discussion  of  the  Act  of  Union 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  had  been  given  to  understand  that  their  dis- 
abilities would  be  removed.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  a  definite  promise 
had  been  given ;  it  is  certain  that  the  King  had  not  been  consulted ;  the  object 
was  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  without  alarming  the  Protestants.  "When 
the  Union  was  completed  the  Catholics  naturally  asked  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  engagements,  and  a  series  of  measures  was  prepared  the  object  of  which 
was  to  give  the  Catholics  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament  and  of  holding 
office,  and  to  make  some  provision  for  their  clergy  out  of  the  funds.  In  September, 
1800,  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Loughborough  the  Chancellor,  who  was  then  at  "Wey- 
mouth, informing  him  that  these  measures  were  in  contemplation,  and  requesting 
his  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  for  their  discussion.  The  Chancellor 
showed  the  letter  to  the  King ;  he  then  went  to  London  and  opposed  the  measure 
in  the  cabinet.  The  matter  was  postponed  for  the  present,  but  in  January,  1801, 
the  King  expressed  his  entire  disapproval.  On  hearing  this  Pitt  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  King  on  the  last  day  of  January,  stating  that  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
including  himself,  were  of  opinion  that  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  to  office  and  to  Parliament  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  highly 
advisable,  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  and  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  declared  that  his  continuance  in 
office  would  depend  on  the  King's  consent  to  the  measure.  The  King  replied 
next  day,  that  in  his  opinion'  his  coronation  oath  absolutely  prevented  him  from 
agreeing  with  their  proposal,  and  that  he  could  never  allow  Papists  to  hold  any 
employment  in  the  state.  Pitt  thereupon  formally  gave  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted.  The  King  tried  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  his  purpose,  and  the 
anxiety  and  worry  from  these  proceedings  caused  his  mind  again  to  become 
unhinged ;  he  became  delirious,  but  in  a  few  days  recovered,  and  inquired  about 
Pitt,  remarking  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  On  hearing  this  Pitt 
intimated  that  he  would  not  again  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question  during  the 
King's  life.  Strong  efforts  were  made  for  him  to  remain  in  office,  but  Addington 
refused  to  withdraw  his  claims,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  Pitt  delivered  up  his  seal 
of  office,  and  the  Addington  Ministry  was  formed. 

The  resignation  of  Pitt  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  political  outlook  both  at 
home  and  abroad  was  of  the  gloomiest  character.  By  the  Peace  of  Luneville  of 
February,  1801,  Austria  had  withdrawn  from  the  coalition  against  France  ;    while 
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Russia,  under  tlio  guidance  of  her  half-dcmentcd  Emporor,  took  up  an  attitude  of 
bitter  hostility  to  the  ally  at  whoso  side  she  had  so  recently  been  fighting.  The 
condition  of  England  at  this  moment  was  deplorable.  Two  years  of  scarcity  had 
driven  the  price  of  corn  up  to  a  starvation  point.  The  increase  of  population, 
stimulated  to  a  dangerous  degree  by  the  unenlightened  economic  legislation  of  the 
timo,  had  placed  the  control  of  the  labour  market  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
class  in  town  and  country,  with  the  result  that  tho  latter,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  abuse  their  position  of  power,  had  roused  against  themselves  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hatred,  which  vented  itself  blindly  and  ineffectually  in  riotous 
proceedings  and  lawless  combinations. 
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It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  state  were  rotten  from  summit  to  base,  for  the 
King  himself,  shattered  by  the  excitement  into  which  he  had  lashed  himself  at  the 
bare  prospect  of  Catholic  emancipation,  was  now  suffering  once  more  from  one  of 
those  fits  of  mental  gloom  which  incapacitated  him  from  all  work,  and  left  the 
country  for  a  time  practically  without  a  ruler.  Fortunately,  however,  the  inter- 
regnum was  this  time  of  the  briefest  description.  In  March  the  King,  through  his 
physician  Dr.  Willis,  announced  his  recovery  to  leading  statesmen  of  the  royal 
party,  and  the  news  was  received  on  all  sides  with  marked  demonstrations  of 
popular  regard.  Tho  King,  moreover,  was  shrewd  enough  to  turn  even  his  mental 
calamities  to  political  account.  A  message  to  Pitt,  in  which  George  ascribed  his 
recent  illness  to  the  conduct  of  his  late  minister,  wrung  from  the  proudest  man  in 
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England  "a  most  dutiful,  humble,  and  contrite  answer,"  together  with  a  promise 
to  abandon  once  and  for  all  the  question  of  Catholic  relief. 

Meanwhile,  a  fresh  ministry  had  been  formed  with  Addington  as  premier. 
The  new  cabinet  was  by  no  means  a  strong  one.  Addington  had  occupied  for 
several  years  the  position  of  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  filled  the 
office  in  a  manner  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties.  But  his  talents 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  in  an  age  so  eminently 
fruitful  in  Parliamentary  reputations ;  while  by  displaying  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ilouse  the  oracular  demeanour  which  had  proved  so  effectual  in  the  chair,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  Nor  could 
the  other  ministers  make  vip  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  leader.  The  King  had  in 
fact  been  obliged,  as  Macaulay  remarks,  "  to  call  up  the  rear  ranks  of  the  old 
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ministry  to  form  the  front  ranks  of  a  new  ministry."  The  result  might  have  been 
little  short  of  disastrous,  but,  fortunately  for  the  country,  Pitt  ostentatiously  sup- 
ported the  cabinet  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  and,  by  keeping  up  close  relations  with 
Addington,  both  in  Parliament  and  at  Court,  threw  the  shield  of  his  reputation 
over  the  respectable  mediocrities  who  lined  the  ministerial  bench. 

Backed  as  it  was  by  royal  favour  and  the  support  of  the  late  premier,  the 
ministry  was  fortunate  enough  to  reap  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  two  great 
successes  abroad, —  the  defeat  of  the  French  expedition  in  Egypt  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  off  Copenhagen  by  Lord 
Nelson. 

When  Napoleon,  abandoning  his  schemes  of  oriental  conquest,  returned  to 
France  in  order  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  which  were  slipping  from  the 
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hands  of  tlio  Directorate,  he  left  the  French  army  in  Egypt  under  the  command  of 
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Gtaicnl  Kleber,  who  for  a  time  was  able  to  hold  bis  own  against  the  combined 
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forces  of  the  English  and  Turks.  Both  sides  were,  however,  heartily  tired  of  the 
war.  A  convention  was  therefore  signed  at  El-Arish  in  January,  1800,  hy  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should  he  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Europe. 
This  agreement  was  not  signed  hy  the  English  commander,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  as 
he  had  no  authority  from  the  Government  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  concluded  on  board 
the  English  flag-ship,  and  received  the  hearty  sanction  of  the  English  authorities 
in  Egypt.  The  Government  at  home,  however,  having  obtained  information  of 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  at  once  sent  out  orders  positively 
forbidding  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  which  allowed  the  French  to  escape.  The 
convention  was  at  once  torn  up,  and  Kleber  indignantly  renewed  the  struggle. 
The  French  were  able  to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Turks  at  Heliopolis,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  carry  all  before  them ;  but  the  assassination  of  Kleber  by  an 
obscure  fanatic  completely  altered  the  condition  of  affairs  and  put  an  end  to  the 
great  schemes  for  acquiring  a  permanent  hold  on  Egypt,  which  he  had  been 
maturing.  The  command  of  the  French  army  passed  into  the  hands  of  General 
Menou,  a  revolutionary  enthusiast  and  a  convert  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

Pitt,  who  was  then  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  determined  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  expel  the  French.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  ordered  to  transfer  to 
Egypt  the  force  which  had  been  lying  inactive  in  the  Mediterranean.  Instruc- 
tions were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  hurry  up  reinforcements  from  India.  On 
March  2,  1801,  Abercrombie,  with  two  hundred  sail,  appeared  off  Aboukir,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  in  spite  of  a  fierce  cannonade,  the  British  troops, 
by  a  brilliant  combination  of  dash  and  dogged  endurance,  successfully  effected  a 
landing.  Had  the  army  pushed  on  there  and  then,  it  would  have  reaped  the 
fruits  of  this  exploit  in  the  easy  capture  of  Alexandria ;  unfortunately  the  Eng- 
lish general  decided  to  invest  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  and  the  delay  gave  the 
French  time  to  concentrate  their  troops.  Having  at  length  completed  his  pre- 
parations, Abercrombie  moved  to  the  attack.  On  March  19,  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  both  occupying  positions  of  great  strength, 
both  very  fairly  matched  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  two  armies  was,  as  Alison  remarks,  "  singularly 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  interesting  recollections.  England  and  France 
were  here  to  contend  for  the  Empire  of  the  East,  in  the  cradle  of  the  ancient 
civilisation,  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  was  delivered  up  to  the  victorious  army 
of  Cocsar,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  city  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  to  the 
latest  generation  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Alexander.  Every  object  which  met 
the  eye  was  fraught  with  historic  renown.  On  the  right  of  the  French  line  rose 
Pompey's  Pillar,  on  the  left  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  in  the  distance  were  seen  the 
mouldering  wall  and  eastern  domes  of  Alexandria,  while  on  the  extreme  horizon, 
stretching  into  the  sea,  appeared  the  far-famed  tower  of  Pharos." 

The  battle  began  before  daybreak  on  the  21st  of  March.  The  attack  of  the 
French  infantry  was  repelled,  but  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  struggle ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  the 
French  cavalry,  headed  by  General  Menou,  swept  down  upon  the  English  line. 
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After  a  murderous  combat,  which  lasted  several  hours,  the  French  were  forced 
to  rotiro.  Their  actual  losses,  somo  two  thousand  killed  or  wounded,  appear 
trifling  compared  with  the  diminution  of  prestige  which  they  suffered.     Insigni- 
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ficant,  numerically,  as  the  forces  were  which  met  in  battle  beneath  the  walls 
of  Alexandria,  the  consequences  of  the  struggle  were  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Napoleon  himself  fully  realised  the  staggering  blow  he  had  received.  "  My  pro- 
jects, alike  with  my  dreams,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  been  destroyed  by  England." 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  in  the  battle  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
French,  and  the  whole  army  was  plunged  in  gloom  by  the  death  of  Abercrombie, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  only  survived  his  great  triumph  eight  days. 
The  command  passed  to  General  Hutchinson,  a  general  of  determination  and 
ability.      Under   him   the  Egyptian  campaign  was  rapidly  brought   to  a   close. 
Cairo  was  invested,  and  the  French,  hearing  that  British  reinforcements  were 
hourly  expected  from  India  under  General  Baird,  offered  to  capitulate  on  con- 
dition that  their  army  should  be  conveyed  within  fifty  days  back  to  France.     This 
offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  shortly  after  twenty-four  thousand  French  troops 
were  landed  in  Provence.     Among  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  was  a  clause 
which  stipulated  that  the  Egyptian  art-treasures  collected  by  the  French  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  English.     This  was  not  carried  out.     The  French  were 
eventually  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  proportion  of  the  plunder  they  had  seized, 
although  the  English  brought  back  two  objects  of  supreme  interest,  the  sarcophagus 
of  Alexander  and  the  Rosetta  stone. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  another  triumph  was  won  by 
British  valour,  under  very  different  circumstances.    As  already  mentioned,  Russia, 
under  Paul  I.,  had  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  England.     The  Emperor 
had  been  greatly  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  surrender  Malta  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  whom  he  considered  under  his  special  protection  since  his 
election  to  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  order.     An  opportunity  for  embarrassing 
the  English  was  not  far  to  seek.     In  1780  a  league  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
called  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  had  been  formed  with  the  object  of 
abolishing  the  right  of  search  exercised  by  England  in  time  of  war.     This  League 
was  now  revived,  and  the  fleets  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia  were  got  ready 
to  enforce  the  new  maritime  code.     This  action  on  the  part  of  the  three  govern- 
ments was  distinctly  a  blow  aimed  at  England,  and  only  a  swift  counter  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  could  prevent  the  Northern  fleets  from  taking  the  place 
of  the  French  fleet,  which  England  had  practically  swept  from  the  seas.     On 
March  12,  therefore,  an  expedition  of   eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  together  with 
four  frigates  and  other  smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  under  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker.     The  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern 
League  by  a  violent  attack  upon  Denmark ;  but  as  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
termination  of  the  dispute  were  still  continued,  it  was  not  till  the  30th  that  the 
English  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  famous  Sound,  and  anchored  off  the  harbour 
of  Copenhagen.     It  was  at  once  seen  that  the  defence  would  prove  an  extremely 
powerful  one.    The  Danes  had  taken  advantage  of  the  delay.    A  series  of  batteries 
had  been  erected  along  the  shore,  while  a  formidable  line  of  battle-ships  and 
floating  batteries  defended  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.     Nelson,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  great  services,  was  only  second  in  command,  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on 
Parker  to  allow  him  to  attack  the  Danes  without  further  delay ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  the  vice-admiral,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  sailed  to  the  attack. 

Three  battle-ships  were  almost  at  once  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  the 
action  by  running  aground;  and  Parker,  after  the  battle  had  been  raging  for  three 
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hours,  signalled  to  Nelson  to  rotire.     Nelson  boldly  disregarded  the  command  of 


A   SHOBE   BATTEBY. 


his  superior  officer,  and  ordered  the  captains  under  him  to  come  to  closer  quarters 
with  the  enemy.     Throughout  the  fight  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Danes  was  of 
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the  most  heroic  character,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  of  the  battle  six 
Danish  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  floating. batteries  had  been  placed  hors  de  combat. 
Both  sides  had  suffered  fearfully.  As,  however,  the  shore  batteries  continued  to 
resist,  Nelson,  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  informed  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
conducted  the  defence,  that  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  would  force  him  to  set 
fire  to  all  the  ships  he  had  captured,  regardless  of  the  lives  of  their  brave 
defenders.  The  firing  thereupon  ceased,  and  the  English  fleet  withdrew  to  a 
position  outside  the  harbour.  Negotiations  were  commenced  on  the  following 
day,  and  after  protracted  deliberations,  which  lasted  five  days,  it  was  agreed  that 
hostilities  should  cease  for  fourteen  weeks. 

The  struggle  was  not  renewed.  A  week  before  the  English  fleet  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  had  been  assassinated,  and  the  news 
of  his  death  completed  what  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  had  begun.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North  soon  followed.  The  young  Emperor, 
Alexander,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  England ;  and  in  June  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  two  countries,  by  which,  while  Russia  abandoned  the  principle 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  the  law  of  maritime  search  was  carefully  defined,  so  as  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  the  objectionable  features  which  had  been  the  frequent 
cause  of  friction  between  belligerents  and  neutral  Powers.  Although  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  not  included  by  name  in  the  Convention,  the  withdrawal  of  Russia 
forced  them  to  follow  suit. 

The  triumphs  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Egypt  enabled  England  to  retire  with  honour 
from  the  contest  with  France.  Although  Napoleon  continued  to  threaten  invasion, 
and  the  south  coast  was  in  consequence  carefully  guarded,  both  countries  were  in 
reality  eager  for  peace,  if  only  to  gain  time  to  recover  strength  for  that  coming 
struggle  which,  to  the  more  clear-sighted  on  both  sides,  appeared  inevitable.  In 
October,  1801,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed.  Of  all  her  conquests 
England  only  retained  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to 
Turkey  ;  France  was  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Papal  States ;  the  integrity 
of  Portugal  was  guaranteed  ;  and  Malta  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  peace  with 
France  was  also  marked  by  the  surrender  by  the  King  of  England  of  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  which  title  had  been  claimed  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  prospect  of  peace  was  hailed  in  England  and  France  with  wild  enthusiasm. 
The  carriages  of  the  French  envoys  where  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  London,  while  in  Paris  splendid  fetes  gave  expression  to  the  popular  rejoicings. 
Still  the  negotiations  dragged  slowly  on,  with  many  interruptions  that  threatened  a 
renewal  of  the  war  ;  so  that  it  was  not  till  March  27,  1802,  that  the  Treaty  was 
signed. 

Popular  as  the  peace  was,  the  preliminaries  were  severely  criticised  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  Addington  had  been  supported  by  Pitt ; 
but  that  support  could  not  prevent  a  very  embarrassing  attack  on  the  Ministry  by 
the  war-party  in  both  Houses.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  terms 
conceded  by  France  were  not  the  most  favourable.     The  surrender  of  Cape  Colony 
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to  the  Dutch  and  restitution  of  tho  majority  of  tho  English  colonial  conquests 
havo  been  severely  criticised.  Without  entering  upon  a  sterile  discussion  as  to 
the  possible  consequence  of  a  line  of  action  which  was  never  adopted,  wo  may 


allow  that,  although  the  peace  was  an  honourable  one,  the  terms  which  England 
was  in  a  position  to  demand  were  more  favourable  than  those  which  were  actually 
conceded  to  her. 
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A  very  few  months  sufficed  to  show  that,  whatever  was  the  value  of  their 
advice,  the  war-party  would  before  long  be  gratified  by  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
While  the  social  and  religious  reorganisation  of  France  was  progressing,  Bona- 
parte never  for  one  moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to  promote  her  territorial  aggran- 
disement. Great  as  were  the  blessings  which  his  rule,  despotic  though  it  was, 
conferred  on  France  at  this  time,  these  benefits  were  part  of  a  grand  scheme 
which  was  to  make  France  mistress  of  the  world.  "While  the  country  was  stimu- 
lated and  gratified  by  brilliant  fetes,  by  military  pageants,  and  by  the  splendid 
reception  accorded  to  the  visitors  who  flocked  to  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
Napoleon  steadily  aimed  at  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power  at  home,  and  the 
expansion  of  French  influence  abroad.  The  energy  of  the  First  Consul  pervaded 
every  department  of  the  national  life.  Justice  and  police  were  reorganised,  and 
the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  concordat  with  the  Pope,  re-established  ;  even  the 
immense  work  of  codifying  the  laws  of  France  was  inaugurated  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Napoleon.  The  military  resources  of  the  country  were  developed, 
and  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  the  great  ports  of  Boulogne, 
Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  Marseilles.  Across  the  frontiers  the  same  marvellous 
motive  power  was  carrying  all  before  it.  Even  while  the  negotiations  for  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  were  in  progress,  Napoleon  was  taking  steps  to  annex  the 
Republics  which  had  been  set  up  along  the  French  borders.  In  September, 
1802,  a  month  after  Napoleon  had  been  elected  Consul  for  life  by  a  plebiscite  of 
the  French  people,  Piedmont  was  seized  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  England 
and  Holland ;  and  shortly  after  Parma  and  Placentia  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  France.  In  the  face  of  these  provocations  the  Addiugton  Ministry  still  clung 
to  peace.  It  seemed,  however,  as  though  Napoleon  were  bent  on  forcing  England 
to  renew  the  war.  The  causes  which  tended  to  create  bad  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  were  indeed  numerous  enough.  Various  conspiracies  were  from 
time  to  time  hatched  in  England,  and  Napoleon  never  hesitated  to  accuse 
England  of  complicity.  A  French  paper,  V Ambigu,  published  in  London  by 
Jean  Peltier,  bitterly  attacked  the  First  Consul,  and  the  French  Government 
demanded  a  prosecution  for  libel.  Perceval,  the  recently  appointed  Attorney 
General,  was  instructed  by  the  English  Government  to  prosecute  Peltier ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  eloquent  defence  of  his  counsel,  Mackintosh,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  half-measures.  The  hospitality 
shown  to  the  French  refugees  was  to  him  intolerable,  and  his  irritation  was 
further  increased  by  the  outspoken  attitude  of  the  English  press.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  provocation  came  altogether  from  one  side  only. 
Anxious  as  the  English  ministry  was  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  France, 
it  had  given  Napoleon  just  cause  of  complaint  by  refusing  to  evacuate  Malta  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

On  March  13,  1803,  Napoleon  gave  vent  to  his  anger  in  a  passionate 
harangue,  which  he  delivered  to  Lord  Whitworth,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
Court.     Napoleon  accused  the  English  Government  of  disregarding  treaty  obliga- 
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tions,  and  in  menacing  language,  that  if  the  English  were  the  first  to  draw  the 
sword  ho  would  bo  tho  last  to  sheatho  it.  "Respect  treaties,"  cried  Napoleon. 
"  Woe  to  those  who  respect  not  treaties  !  "  This  attack,  which  was  in  a  great 
degree  deserved,  was  turnod  to  full  account  by  the  English  Government.  Although 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Malta  still  dragged  on  for  two  months,  tho  political 
tension  was  much  too  great  to  leavo  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel. 
The  English  Government  finally  precipitated  the  outbreak  of  war  by  instructing 
Lord  Whitworth  to  demand  that  the  French  should  agree  to  the  occupation  of  Malta 
by  the  English  for  ten  years,  and  that  French  troops  should  be  immediately  with- 
drawn from  Holland  and  Switzerland.  To  these  demands  Talleyrand,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Government,  returned  a  steady  refusal.  Lord  Whitworth  at  once 
demanded  his  passports,  and  on  May  18,  1803,  war  was  declared. 


fa    A 
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In  England  enthusiasm  for  the  war  flamed  up  wildly.  Almost  before  a  shot 
had  been  fired  Napoleon  ordered  the  arrest  of  ten  thousand  Englishmen  then 
residing  or  travelling  in  France.  This  extraordinary  act  of  severity  united  the 
whole  nation  in  bitter  hostility  to  France.  Every  town  joined  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  merchants  of  London,  to  employ  every  means  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  "to  rather  perish  together  than  live  to  see  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  tarnished."  In  Parliament  resolutions  condemning  the  war  were 
rejected  by  large  majorities. 

Weak  as  it  was,  the  Addington  ministry  rose  for  the  moment  to  the  level  of 
its  opportunities.  A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  without 
largely  increasing  tho  debt.  The  militia  was  strengthened,  and  by  the  Military 
Service  Bill  a  volunteer  army  was  created.     Within  three  weeks  of  the  passing  of 
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the  bill  three  hundred  thousand  citizen  soldiers  declared  themselves  ready  to  help 
in  resisting  the  great  army  which  Napoleon  was  gathering  at  Boulogne  for  the 
invasion  of  England. 

The  ministry  of  Addington  proved  a  failure.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  which  he  was  put  into  office  for  the  purpose  of  making.  His 
ministry  had  been  covered  with  ridicule  at  home  and  with  discredit  abroad. 
"When  the  King's  health  again  became  bad  in  February,  1804,  it  was  clear  that 
the  helm  of  state  must  be  entrusted  to  stronger  hands.  Therefore,  in  May,  1804, 
Pitt,  with  great  reluctance,  became  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Lord  Eldon  was  Lord  Chancellor,  while  Pitt's  old  friend,  Henry  Dundass, 
was  placed  at  the  Admiralty,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Melville.  Pitt  did  not  come 
back  to  office  with  his  old  confidence  in  having  a  large  majority.  Windham  and 
Grenville  refused  to  join  the  Government  without  Fox.     He,  therefore,  found  it 
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prudent  to  invite  Addington  to  his  assistance,  who  was  head  of  the  party  called 
the  King's  friends.  On  December  2,  1804,  Napoleon  was  solemnly  crowned 
Emperor  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  had  come  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose.  The  revolution  was  thus  finally  at  an  end.  Napoleon's  brothers 
and  sisters  were  made  princes  and  princesses,  his  generals  received  the  title  of 
marshals,  the  two  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  became  arch-chancellor  and 
arch-treasurer,  and  a  new  aristocracy  was  organised.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
Napoleon  had  been  making  great  preparations  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  A  large  army  and  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  were  collected 
along  the  coast,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Texel,  under  the  name  of  the  army  of 
England.  We  answered  the  challenge  by  calling  out  masses  of  volunteers.  Pitt 
himself  took  a  share  in  the  movement  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  new 
Emperor  of  France  soon  took  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at 
Milan,  while  a  large  portion  of  Italian  territory  was  incorporated  with  the  Empire. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  designs  of  tho  ruler  of  Franco  wcro  more  fatal  than  over 
to  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  tho  formation  of  tho  third  coalition  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  of  which  Russia  was  the  moving  spirit.  The 
alliance  was  signed  on  April  11,  1805.  Tho  main  objects  of  the  coalition  were 
declared  to  bo  evacuation  of  Hanover  and  of  the  north  of  Germany,  tho  indepen- 
dence of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  republics ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  an  increase  of  territory;  the  security  of  Naples,  and 
the  complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  including  Elba,  by  the  French  troops.  England 
was  to  pay  a  million  and  a  quarter  for  every  hundred  thousand  troops  furnished 
by  the  Powers.  This  treaty,  at  first  concluded  between  England  and  Russia,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples.  Prussia  still  remained 
neutral,  contenting  herself  with  the  idle  dream  that  she  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
and  could  turn  the  scale  which  ever  way  she  pleased. 

Napoleon  seemed  at  first  to  be  ignorant  of  tho  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
against  him.  He  made  arrangements  for  the  government  of  Italy;  he  devoted 
his  time  to  festivities,  but  quietly  prepared  his  plans  for  crushing  his  enemies  with 
a  single  blow.  He  had  assembled  a  vast  army  at  Boulogne.  His  plan  was  that 
Admiral  Villeneuve  should  sail  from  Toulon,  catch  up  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
contingents  on  his  way,  and  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the  West  Indies.  If 
Nelson  followed  him  thither,  he  was  to  return  to  Europe,  liberate  the  fleet  of  Gan- 
teaume  from  the  harbour  of  Brest — where  he  was  blockaded  by  Cornwallis — and 
appear  with  the  united  fleets  in  the  Channel.  But  Napoleon  could  not  command 
the  elements  ;  Villeneuve  was  not  able  to  break  through  the  blockade  at  Brest, 
but  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  and  afterwards  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz ;  so  that  all  chance  of  crossing  the  Channel  was  at  an  end. 
Napoleon,  instead  of  being  struck  down  by  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  immediately 
struck  out  a  plan  for  a  campaign  in  Germany,  which  he  followed  to  the  letter. 
It  has  been  imagined  for  some  reason  that  Napoleon  never  seriously  intended  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  that  his  collecting  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel 
was  only  intended  to  conceal  his  real  design  of  attacking  Germany.  He  wrote  to 
Talleyrand,  on  August  23 :  "  If  the  fleets  do  not  come  I  shall  advance  into 
Germany,  and  shall  not  rest  till  I  reach  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Have  taken  Venice 
and  the  rest  of  Italy  away  from  Austria,  and  driven  the  Bourbons  from  Naples  ; 
I  shall  not  allow  the  Austrians  and  Russians  to  unite,  but  shall  beat  them  before 
they  can  join  together."  These  plans  were  entirely  unsuspected  by  Europe  ;  they 
were,  however,  fully  carried  out.  General  Mack  was  compelled  to  sign  a  dis- 
graceful capitulation  at  Him,  on  October  20,  by  which  twenty-four  thousand  Aus- 
trians, amongst  whom  were  eighteen  generals,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  passed 
into  captivity.  Vienna  now  lay  open  to  the  invader ;  and  the  Russian  troops, 
which  began  to  arrive,  were  so  exhausted  that  they  were  fit  for  nothing. 
Strangely  enough,  on  the  very  next  day,  October  21,  1805,  this  defeat  was  fully 
avenged  by  a  glorious  naval  victory.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  by 
Nelson  against  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets.     The  French  fleet  was  thirty-three 
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sail  strong,  against  twenty-seven  of  the  English.  Just  before  the  combat  Nelson 
hoisted  h°s  immortal  signal :  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  The 
victory  was  complete.  Twenty  of  the  French  ships  were  destroyed,  and  seven  thou- 
sand sailors  were  killed.  Unfortunately,  during  the  engagement,  Nelson  himself 
was  struck  by  a  marksman  on  the  main-top  of  the  Redoubtable.  He  was  carried 
below,  but  before  he  died  was  able  to  learn  that  the  victory  was  complete.  The 
French  and  Spanish  navies  have  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this  battle. 
Nelson's  body  received  the  honours  of  a  national  funeral  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
January  9,  1806. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  was  persuing  his  victorious  career.     He  entered 
Vienna  in  the  middle  of  November.     The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on 

of  his  coronation.  The  Austrians  and 
Russians  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Treaty  of 
Presburg  was  signed,  which  created  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  German  Empire. 
These  events  completely  broke  up  the 
coalition,  and  brought  about  the  death  of 
the  minister  whose  work  it  was.  The 
story  is  told,  that  one  day  he  was  gazing 
at  some  pictures  in  a  house  at  Bath,  when 
suddenly  the  galloping  of  a  horseman  was 
heard  in  the  street.  It  was  a  courier 
booted  and  spurred,  riding  with  des- 
patches. Pitt  exclaimed,  "  They  are  for 
me."  When  he  had  read  them  he  sank 
down  into  a  chair  utterly  exhausted,  and 
never  recovered  the  blow.  This  was  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.  The 
victory  of  Trafalgar  revived  him  for  a 
moment;  but  the  news  of  Austerlitz 
The  great  son  of  Chatham,  scarcely  inferior  to  his  father, 
The  ministry  of  William  Pitt  was  succeeded 
< all  the  Talents."     Lord  Grenville  became 


monument  oveb  nelson's  body  in  the  cbypt 
of  st.  Paul's. 


completed  the  fatal  work, 
died  at  Chiswick  on  January  23, 1806. 
by  a  ministry  which  bore  the  name  of 
Prime  Minister,  Fox  was  Foreign  Secretary ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Erskine  was  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  ministry  was  also  joined  by  Addington,  now  called  Lord  Sidmouth,  Mr.  Grey, 
afterwards  Lord  Howick,  and  Windham,  who  was  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  in  this  ministry  that  it  included  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellen- 
borough,  who  was,  however,  objected  to  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons.  One  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  new  Government  was  to  attempt  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon.  Fox  took 
advantage  of  a  communication  which  had  been  made  to  him  offering  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  to  open  up  negotiations  with  the  French  Government.     Nothing,  how- 
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ever,  was  agreed  upon.  It  was  difficult  for  either  party  to  treat  without  the  con- 
sent of  Russia,  and  negotiations  thus  complicated  eventually  fell  through.  Short  1  j 
after  this  Fox  himself  died  on  December  13,  1806.  Thus  the  same  year  saw 
the  extinction  of  the  two  great  statesmen  who  had  so  long  been  rivals  to  each 
other. 

The  negotiations  with  England  had  the  indirect  effect  of  bringing  about  a  war 
between  Napoleon  and  Prussia.  When  the  Prussians  heard  that  the  Emperor  had 
offered  Hanover  to  England,  Poland  to  Russia,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  they  determined  to  mobilize  their  troops.  Their  army  was  then  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  being  entirely  unchanged  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
full  of  foreigners,  heavy,  unwieldy,  and  unfit  to  cope  with  a  light  and  activo 
machine  directed  by  Napoleon.    Besides  this  the  Prussians  were  completely  isolated. 


TITTLE-TATTLE  AT  THE  CONDUIT. 


Their  wavering  conduct  had  deprived  them  of  all  friends.  The  question  of 
Hanover  made  it  difficult  to  secure  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and  England. 
Russia  promised  more  than  she  performed.  Napoleon  immediately  stopped  the 
recall  of  his  troops  from  Germany  for  which  he  had  just  given  orders.  His  best 
generals  were  in  different  parts  of  Southern  Germany  with  200,000  men.  The 
Prussian  army  was  collected  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Thuringia.  The  first 
important  battle  was  that  of  Saalfeld,  fought  on  October  10,  in  which  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  fell,  who  was  called  the  Prussian  Alcibiades.  Four  days  after- 
wards followed  the  terrible  defeat  of  Jena.  This  was  not  only  the  loss  of  a  battle 
or  of  a  campaign,  but  the  entire  destruction  of  the  old  Prussia  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  surrendered  in  detachments,  and  on 
October  27  Napoleon  entered  Berlin.     No  resistance  was  made ;  the  machine  of 
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government  went  on  as  before,  but  tbe  whole  of  North  Germany  was  pressed  with 
heavy  contributions.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Napoleon's  power  that  the 
decree  which  was  intended  to  impose  a  blockade  on  the  ports  of  England,  and  to 
isolate  her  from  European  commerce  was  dated  from  Berlin.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many was  now  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  ;  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  Duchies  joined  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  king  of  Prussia  retreated  to  his  original  dominions 
in  the  north-east  of  Germany.  Napoleon  marched  into  Posen  to  conduct  the 
winter  campaign.  He  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Poles  to  rise  for  their  independence. 
The  Eussians  now  came  to  the  assistance  of  Prussia,  and  the  battle  of  Eylau  was 
fought  on  February  7  and  8.  It  was  the  first  serious  check  which  Napoleon 
had  experienced.     Tbe  battle  was  hotly  disputed.      The  corps  of  Augereau  was 
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cut  to  pieces  and  the  marshal  himself  wounded.  The  Russians  were  at  last  driven 
back,  but  the  Prussians  formed  the  kernel  of  a  new  resistance.  The  French  were 
repulsed  in  their  turn,  and  at  night  the  two  armies  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
fight  any  more. 

An  expedition  was  undertaken  at  this  time  by  England  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  Russia  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  Turkish  war.  Arbuthnot,  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  threatened  to  bombard  that  city,  unless  the  Porte 
consented  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador,  and  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia 
and  England.  The  fleet  of  Admiral  Duckworth  sailed  up  to  the  Dardanelles,  burnt 
the  Turkish  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  threatened  Constantinople.  Sebas- 
tiani,  the  French  ambassador,  took  the  side  of  the  Turks  and  induced  them  to  open 
negotiations.     Duckworth  was  deluded  into  waiting  until  the  fortifications  of  the 
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Dardanelles  seriously  threatened  his  retreat.     The  Russians  attempted  a  similar 
course  at  Constantinople,  but  the  diplomacy  of  tho  French  was  too  strong  for  them. 


In  tho  meantime  Napoleon  was  laying  siege  to  the  important  fortress  of  Danzig. 
Whilst  this  was  in  progress  he  had  time  to  restore  the  strength  of  his  troops. 
Reinforcements  poured  in  from  all  sides  until  his  numbers  were  over  200,000. 
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On  June  14  was  fought  the  battle  of  Fricdland,  which  redressed  the  fortune  of 
Eylau.  The  defeat  was  not  so  decisive  as  that  of  Austerlitz  but  it  was  bad 
enough.  The  spirit  of  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia  broke  down  altogether  and 
he  acknowledged  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  His  despair  was  just  as  un- 
reasonable as  his  over-confidence  had  been  before.  On  June  25  a  meeting  took 
place  between  the  two  Emperors  at  a  place  called  Tilsit.  They  met  on  a  raft 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen.  They  were  each  accompanied  by  a 
general  while  their  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
They  shook  hands  together  and  the  troops  broke  into  applause.  They  then  entered 
the  pavilion  and  conversed  alone.  As  far  as  we  can  see  their  conversation  was 
something  of  this  kind.  Alexander  began  by  reciting  his  complaints  against 
England  and  thus  justified  himself  for  leaving  the  coalition.  Napoleon  sympa- 
thised with  his  grievances  and  persuaded  him  to  join  an  alliance  against  England. 
This  is  all  that  we  can  know  for  certain.  But  we  must  conclude  that  Napoleon 
persuaded  Alexander  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  interest  to  defend  the  German 
powers,  whereas  it  would  be  advantageous  to  him  to  make  an  alliance  with  France. 
In  that  case  the  two  Emperors  would  be  able  to  divide  Europe  between  them,  and 
Russia  could  take  as  much  of  Sweden  and  Turkey  as  she  pleased.  Such  was  the 
wonderful  change  which  Napoleon  was  able  to  work  by  his  personal  influence. 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  admitted  to  a  short  interview  on  the  raft,  but  he  was 
generally  treated  with  great  neglect.  Napoleon  and  the  Czar  were  now  inseparable 
friends.  The  affairs  of  the  coalition  were  at  this  time  by  no  means  in  a  bad  state. 
England  was  ready  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money.  Eight  thousand  English 
had  disembarked  in  the  island  of  Riigen  and  twenty  thousand  more  were  ready  to 
follow.  Bliicher  had  collected  a  large  army  of  Prussian  and  Swedish  troops.  But 
Alexander  would  hear  of  nothing  but  peace.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  July  7 
between  France  and  Russia,  and  two  days  later  by  Prussia.  Prussia  lost  about 
half  her  territory  and  ceased  to  be  a  power  of  any  importance.  The  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  was  created  out  of  some  of  her  dominions,  and  was  given  to  Napoleon's 
youngest  brother,  Jerome.  Prussia  was  compelled  to  join  the  continental  blockade. 
Her  army  was  reduced  to  45,000  men,  and  she  was  forced  to  pay  fifteen  million 
dollars.  The  two  Emperors  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Every 
European  war  was  to  be  common  to  both.  Alexander  entered  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  Russia  lost  everything  by  this  peace  and  gained  nothing  ;  she  became 
the  vassal  of  France  abroad,  and  by  adopting  the  continental  blockade  at  home,  ran 
headlong  into  commercial  ruin. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  the  Grenville  ministry  had  come  to  an 
end,  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  after  the  death  of  Fox,  and  many  ministers 
received  a  large  accession  of  strength.  Lord  Howick  proposed  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  March,  1807,  for  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  which  prevented  the 
Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  from  serving  as  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  purport  of  this  measure  had  been  sufficiently  explained  to  the 
king,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  came  to  feel  a  violent  disapprobation  of  it.  He 
took  this  opportunity  of  procuring  the  dismissal  of  ministers.    Lord  Sidmouth  said 
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that  he  should  oppose  tho  bill  and  immediately  resigned.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  were  informed  that  tho  king  was  strongly  averse  to  the  measure.  Tho 
consequenco  was  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  but  the  ministers  passed  a  Cabinet 
minute  in  which  they  asserted  their  right  of  proposing  from  timo  to  time  such 
measures  for  the  relief  of  Catholics  as  might  appear  to  them  advisable.  The  king 
insisted  on  their  withdrawing  this  statement  and  on  their  giving  a  pledge  never 
to  raise  the  question  again.  When  they  refused  the  king  dismissed  them,  and  the 
new  administration  was  under  tho  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval.  Some 
important  constitutional  questions  were  raised  by  this  discussion.  On  the  one  hand 
thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  rejected  the  bill  just  as  decisively  as  if  he  had  met 
it  by  a  direct  veto,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  ministers  have  the  right  of 
tendering  what  advice  they  please  to  the  sovereign,  and  of  resigning  if  this  advice 
is  not  accepted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  for  the 
monarch  to  dismiss  his  ministers  when  he  pleases,  and  the  power  of  veto,  although 
it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  is  still  guarded  by  the  most 
careful  precautions,  so  as  to  make  it  the  expression  of  the  personal  will  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  Grenville  ministry,  which  now  came  to  an  end,  was  memorable  for  the 
passing  of  certain  other  measures.  The  decrees  issued  by  Napoleon  at  Berlin, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  had  as  their  object,  first,  to  place  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  to  forbid  France,  or  any  of  her  allies,  to 
trade  with  them,  and  secondly  to  declare  all  English  property  forfeited,  and 
all  Englishmen  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  in  the  country  occupied  by  French 
troops.  In  answer  to  these  decrees  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  which 
in  their  turn  prohibited  all  trade  with  French  ports  and  with  ports  occupied  by 
French  troops. 

This  internecine  struggle  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Napoleon  strained 
every  nerve  to  draw  the  whole  of  Europe  into  his  system,  while  we  retaliated  to 
the  best  of  our  power ;  the  effect  was  not  so  disastrous  to  us  as  might  have  seemed 
at  first  sight ;  as  we  held  undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  England  became  more 
and  more  an  emporium  of  commerce,  whereas  many  of  our  own  products  were 
protected  from  competition.  The  sudden  opening  of  the  Continent  after  the 
peace  and  the  spread  of  trade  over  Europe  was  much  more  disastrous  than  the 
special  means  which  Napoleon  had  devised  for  our  destruction. 

Another  measure  of  this  Government  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Certain  philanthropists,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Thomas  Clarkson,  Zachary 
Macaulay  and  William  Wilberforce,  had  been  labouring  for  many  years  to  bring 
this  result  about.  The  movement  had  been  supported  by  Pitt  in  1788,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  troubles  which  followed,  prevented 
any  further  steps.  The  abolitionists,  however,  continued  to  agitate,  and  although 
they  only  obtained  a  partial  success  in  Parliament,  the  tide  of  feeling  in  their 
favour  grew  stronger  outside.  Eventually  in  January,  1807,  Lord  Grenville 
introduced  into  the  Blouse  of  Lords  a  bill  for  prohibiting  British  subjects  from 
engaging  in  the  slave  trade.      It  was  carried  on  the  third  reading  without  a 
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division  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons.     The  emancipation  of  slaves  was  the 
work  of  a  later  period. 

The  new  ministry,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  consisted  of  Perceval  as 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Castlereagh  as 
Secretary  for  "War  and  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Eldon  a3  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  the  Home  Office,  Huskisson 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  "Welling- 
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ton,  Chief  Secretary  for  Iroland.  It  was  necessary  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
the  elections  were  conducted  under  tho  cry  of  "  No  Popory."  By  great  efforts 
the  tide  was  turned  in  favour  of  the  sovereign  and  his  now  advisers,  and  tho 
division  on  the  Address  showed  that  the  ministers  possessed  a  large  majority  in 
both  Houses. 

Wo  must  now  turn  to  tho  affairs  of  tho  Continent ;  which,  indeed,  absorbed 
nearly  the  whole  interest  and  attention  of  Englishmen.  The  results  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  began  to  show  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  1808.  In  February 
of  that  year,  a  Russian  army  entered  Finland,  the  country  was  speedily  conquered, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  Grand  Duchy  was  united  with  the  Russian  Crown. 

Denmark  was  the  next  sufferer.     This  country  was  now  governed  by  the  Crown 


Prince  Frederick,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  Christian  III.,  who  was  incapable  of 
reigning.  The  English  Government  professed  to  have  information  that  Napoleon 
intended  to  make  himself  master  of  Denmark,  and  to  bring  about  her  adherence 
to  the  system  of  continental  blockade.  They  therefore  thought  themselves  justified 
in  taking  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet,  although  the  two  nations  were  at  peace. 
A  demand  was  made  on  Denmark  that  she  should  either  deliver  up  her  fleet  to  be 
kept  until  peace  was  signed,  or  should  enter  into  an  alliance  of  the  strictest  nature 
with  England.  Denmark  regarded  this  demand  as  a  violation  of  national  honour, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  it.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the 
Danish  fleet  was  carried  off.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  overhanded 
violation  of  international  law,  and  could  be  only  justified  by  the  most  pressing 
necessity.     The  consequence  of  it  was  that  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  made  a 
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close  alliance  with  France  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  declared  war  against 
England  and  her  ally  Sweden.  The  conduct  of  England  turned  public  opinion 
against  her,  and  made  other  nations  thus  willing  to  join  the  continental  system. 
The  ministry  was  violently  attacked  in  Parliament  for  this  measure,  which  too 
much  resembled  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  himself.  They  consoled  themselves  by 
seizing  the  Danish  island  of  Heligoland  and  some  Danish  colonics.  Sweden  now 
remained  the  only  ally  of  England,  but  her  King,  Gustavus  IV.,  was  pressed  by 
many  enemies.  The  Russians  were  advancing  to  the  capital  along  the  north 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  France,  Denmark,  and  Spain  were  arrayed  against 
him.  At  length,  in  March,  1809,  Gustavus  was  seized  and  deposed,  and  the 
Crown  was  transferred  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  XIIL,  who  immediately  made  peace  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  France. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  an  important 
congress  was  held  at  Erfurt,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  culminating  point  of 
Napoleon's  glory.  Four  kings  and  thirty- 
four  princes  were  present  to  swell  Napo- 
leon's train.  Even  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  Xing  of  Prussia  sent  ambassadors. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  Europe  was  to 
be  divided  between  the  two  great  emperors 
of  France  and  Russia,  one  to  rule  over  the 
Romance  and  Teutonic  nations,  and  the 
other  over  the  Slavs.  At  this  congress  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander,  by  which  the  league  of  Tilsit 
was  renewed.  The  two  sovereigns  addressed 
a  joint  letter  to  theXing  of  England,  urging 
him  to  make  peace.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  meant  seriously,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  England  should  recognise  Joseph  Napoleon  as  Xing  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies. 

The  step  was  merely  intended  to  conciliate  popular  opinion.  Canning,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  replied  that  he  could  not  understand  how  the  Czar  could  allow  Napoleon 
to  depose  legitimate  kings  and  keep  them  in  prison.  Even  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph  the  clouds  began  to  gather  which  presaged  Napoleon's  fall.  A  Greek 
tragedian  would  have  seen  at  this  point  the  approaching  Nemesis.  "We  find  the 
first  indication  of  Napoleon's  intention  to  consummate  what  was,  perhaps,  the  worst 
action  of  Napoleon's  life — the  divorce  of  Josephine.  Napoleon  made  proposals 
through  Talleyrand  to  the  Czar  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Catherine.  Alexander 
referred  the  matter  to  his  mother,  who  put  off  the  request  for  the  present,  and 
married  her  daughter  quickly  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

Napoleon  showed  other  traces  of  overweening  pride.  He  ordered  a  meet  of 
harriers  on  the  battlefield  of  Jena,  and  insisted  on  Prince  William  of  Prussia  joining 
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tho  sport.     Howovor,  the  union  between  the  two  emperors  bore  within  itself  tho 
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germs  of  inevitable  ruin.     Thej^  parted  with  feelings  very  different  to  those  which 
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were  apparent  to  the  outside  world.  Napoleon  felt  that  a  war  with  Russia  was 
inevitable,  and  Alexander,  that  a  hearty  friendship  with  Napoleon  was  im- 
possible. 

"We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  country  in  which  the  English  and  the 
French  came  into  direct  conflict.  "We  have  already  shown  how  Spain  became 
devoted  to  France,  and  was  even  obliged  to  attack  Portugal.  It  was  part  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  that  Portugal  should  be  compelled  to  join  the 
continental  system.  A  close  alliance  with  Spain  was  part  of  Napoleon's  plan  for 
the  federation  of  the  Latin  races,  and  to  leave  the  ports  of  Portugal  open  to  the 
merchandise  of  England  would  render  the  blockade  of  our  islands  nugatory. 
Napoleon's  demand  upon  Portugal  was  made  on  October  17,  1807.  The  Spanish 
Government  joined  in  the  request,  and  a  French  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  Junot,  stood  on  the  Spanish  frontier  awaiting  Napoleon's  orders. 

The  court  of  Lisbon  tried  to  temporize.  However,  on  October  27,  1807,  a 
secret  treaty  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau  by  which  Portugal  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  A  few  days  later  the  Moniteur  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  ceased  to  reign.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  French,  but  put  his  treasury  on  board  ship  and  sailed  away 
to  Brazil,  whither  he  was  followed  by  about  15,000  of  his  subjects.  The  next 
day  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  entered  Lisbon  with  about  1,500  men  in  a 
wretched  plight.  The  Portuguese  were  now  convinced  of  their  cowardice,  but  too 
late.  There  was  some  danger  of  a  national  revolt  when  the  Portuguese  flag  was 
replaced  by  the  tricolor,  but  Junot  was  able  to  quell  the  resistance.  The  usual 
exaction  of  several  millions  of  francs  was  imposed,  and  on  February  1,  1808, 
Napoleon  definitely  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  The  relations 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Spanish  Court  had  not  always  been  of  a  friendly 
character ;  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was  embittered  against  Godoy.  The 
giving  of  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Joseph  had  offended  the  Spanish  people,  and  so 
had  the  rumour  that  the  Balearic  Islands  had  been  ceded  to  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons  ;  but  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  crushed  by  the  victory  of  Jena. 
When  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  been  signed  Napoleon  became  master  of 
the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  The  Spanish  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Junot, 
and  the  Spanish  general,  La  Romana,  commanding  a  body  of  14,000  men  on  the 
lower  Elbe.  Godoy  received  the  rank  of  high  admiral,  with  the  title  of  highness, 
and  became  the  devoted  slave  of  Napoleon.  The  Crown  Prince  thought  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  securing  himself  against  Godoy  than  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor.  For  this  purpose  hb  wrote  a  most  humble  letter 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  through  the  French  minister  at  Madrid.  He  called 
Napoleon  the  greatest  hero  of  all  times,  sent  by  providence  to  save  Europe  from 
the  threatened  destruction,  to  strengthen  the  shaking  throne,  and  to  give  peace 
and  happiness  to  peoples.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  marry  a  princess  of  the 
Napoleonic  house.  "  I  count  with  confidence,"  he  said,  "  on  your  majesty's  protec- 
tion." Thus  Napoleon  held  both  parties  in  his  fetters.  They  were  both  at  his 
feet  demanding  his  protection.     Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  the 
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Spanish  Court.  Tho  Prince  was  popular  with  tho  people  from  their  hatred  of 
Godoy.  It  seemed  easy  to  Napoleon  to  overthrow  tho  royal  dynasty  in  Spain  as  ho 
bad  already  done  in  Italy,  but  ho  found  in  Spain  what  he  had  mot  with  nowhero 
else,  the  resistance  of  a  whole  nation.  Certainly  Napoleon  had  some  excuse  if  ho 
declared  that  bis  object  in  Spain  was  to  overthrow  a  worthless  government  and  to 
provide  a  noble  people  with  worthy  institutions.  At  this  time  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  driven  to  conspire  against  his  father,  to  reveal  tho  intrigues  existing  between 
the  Queen  and  Godoy,  and,  if  this  remained  without  effect,  to  take  stronger  mea- 
sures. Tho  Prince's  papers  were  seized  and  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  were  discovered. 
The  Princo  himself  was  then  put  under  arrest,  while  tho  King  wrote  to  inform 
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Napoleon  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  ask  his  advice.  Napoleon  was  at  this 
lime  in  Italy,  but  he  was  making  use  of  the  invasion  of  Portugal  to  mass  a  large 
army  on  the  Spanish  border.  At  the  end  of  the  year  General  Dupont  took 
possession  of  Valladolid  with  24,000  men,  and  General  Moncey  of  Castile  with 
the  same  number.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  intended  to  advance  to  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon  ;  a  large  corps  of  observation  was  collected  at  Bordeaux,  and  there 
were  in  a  short  time  not  less  than  80,000  troops  in  Spain.  As  the  French  army 
drew  near  to  the  royal  palace  at  Aranjuez,  the  royal  family  prepared  to  depart, 
but  the  people  were  determined  to  prevent  them. 
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On  the  night  of  March  17-18, 1808,  the  palace  was  stormed,  Godoy  was  seized 
and  nearly  murdered.  Abdication  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  Charles  IV.  declared  that  he  had  determined  to  end  his  life  in  a  milder  climate 
and  that  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  This  news  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  the  Prince  assumed  the  title  of  King  as  the 
idol  of  the  people.  An  era  of  peace  and  quiet  seemed  to  be  approaching.  Murat, 
however,  received  a  message  from  the  Queen  that  she  entirely  disapproved  of  her 
husband's  resignation,  that  she  looked  to  the  Emperor  and  his  battalions,  and  that 
Godoy  was  suffering  for  his  devotion  to  the  French  cause.  Murat  forwarded  this 
message  to  Napoleon  and  occupied  Madrid.  He  refused  to  recognise  Ferdinand 
and  took  Godoy  under  his  protection.  King  Charles  wrote  to  Murat  that  he  had 
abdicated  under  compulsion  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  expressed  to  Napoleon  his  full 
confidence  in  his  magnanimity  and  genius,  and  his  willingness  to  submit  to  anything 
which  the  French  sovereign  might  determine  over  himself,  the  Queen  and  Godoy. 
Napoleon  wrote  to  Murat,  "  Until  I  have  recognised  a  new  king  behave  as  if  the  old 
one  were  on  the  throne,  and  wait  my  further  orders."  It  would  have  suited 
Napoleon's  plans  better  if  the  royal  family  had  retired  to  America ;  the  revolu- 
tion of  Aranjuez  had  for  the  moment  shattered  his  designs.  He  found  himself 
forced  to  make  new  combinations,  and  these  not  the  most  creditable  to  himself. 
Eventually  in  April,  1808,  he  contrived  to  get  the  whole  royal  family  round 
him  at  Bayonnc.  A  stormy  interview  took  place  between  father  and  son. 
Charles  besought  Ferdinand  to  renounce  the  crown.  He  consented  only  on  the 
condition  that  his  father  would  resume  it ;  if  Charles  abdicated,  he  was  ready 
to  succeed,  but  he  would  never  abandon  his  rights.  The  wish  of  Napoleon  was 
that  the  son  should  restore  the  crown  to  his  father  without  conditions,  and  that 
the  father  should  then  surrender  it  to  him.  Luckily  for  Napoleon  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Madrid  on  May  2nd.  He  went  straight  to  the  old  king  and  ordered 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellious  machinations  of  his  son.  The  father  and  the 
mother  then  abused  Ferdinand  with  a  violence  which  astonished  even  Napoleon 
himself,  who  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  surrender  the  crown  he 
would  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  Ferdinand  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  performed 
what  was  required  of  him  on  May  6th.  In  the  meantime  Godoy  had  persuaded 
Charles  IV.  to  surrender  all  his  rights  to  Napoleon,  as  the  only  sovereign  who 
under  present  circumstances  was  able  to  preserve  order.  The  King  and  the  Queen 
and  the  Infanta  received  a  handsome  allowance.  Ferdinand  retired  to  Valencay, 
a  palace  belonging  to  Talleyrand.  King  Charles  went  to  Compiegne  and  then 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  unnoticed  in  1819. 

In  this  way  the  throne  of  Spain  was  at  Napoleon's  disposal.  His  first  idea 
had  been  to  give  it  to  his  brother  Louis,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it.  Murat 
desired  it  for  himself,  but  he  had  to  make  way  somewhat  reluctantly  for 
Napoleon's  eldest  brother  Joseph,  whom  he  succeeded  at  Naples.  The  new  king 
entered  Madrid  on  July  20th.  The  Spanish  nation  still  remained  true  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  the  English  Government  refused  to  recognise  any  other  sovereign. 
By  the  time  that  King  Joseph  had  made  his  solemn  entry  into   Madrid,    the 
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whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     The  same  feeling  possessed  all 
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classes  of  the  people, —  dwellers  in  the   town,  peasants   and  muleteers,   mal 
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content  grandees,  priests  and  monks.     The  example  was  for  the  first  time  afforded 
to  Europe  of  a  national  war. 

Ambassadors  were  sent  to  England  to  ask  for  assistance;  all  the  parties 
responded  to  the  appeal.  They  at  once  recognised  the  true  character  of  the 
movement.     The  spirit  of  independence  ran  rapidly  throughout  the  kingdom.     In 


1IADEID  AND  ITS  ENVIEOXS. 


one  week  the  whole  Peninsula  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Napoleon  and  his 
generals  underrated  the  force  of  the  movement ;  what,  he  thought,  can  these 
bandits  effect  against  large  numbers  of  regular  troops  ?  He  was  bitterly  undeceived 
by  the  capitulation  of  Dupont's  army  at  Baylen,  when  twenty  thousand  French 
soldiers  laid  down  their  arms.      Napoleon's  anger  knew  no  bounds  ;  this  was  the 
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first  disgrace  which  had  happened  to  French  arras  under  his  command.  Tho  news 
of  the  victory  filled  tho  Spanish  patriots  with  confidence.  King  Joseph  found 
himself  deserted ;  ho  retired  successively  to  Burgos  and  Miranda,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 25th  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in  Madrid.  In  tho  meantime  the  first 
of  those  successes  had  been  gained  by  the  English  troops,  which  woro  to  add  so 
much  lustre  to  the  glory  of  the  British  army.  Ten  thousand  men  who  had  been 
assemblod  at  Cork  by  the  Grenville  Ministry  for  an  expedition  to  South  America 


NAPOLEOU  I. 


were  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley,  and  landed  in  Mondego 
Bay  on  August  1st,  1808. 

Sir  John  Moore,  then  in  Sweden  with  twelve  thousand  men,  was  recalled  for 
the  same  service.  Wellesley,  immediately  after  landing,  prepared  to  advance 
upon  Lisbon.  The  first  combat  was  the  capture  of  Bolica.  The  next  battle  took 
place  at  Vimiera  on  August  21st.  The  village  stands  in  a  small  plain  among  a 
group  of  mountain  ridges  which  run  inland  from  the  sea.    "Wellesley  had  posted 
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his  forces  on  the  summit  of  these  heights,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Junot.  After 
a  hard  straggle  the  French  retired  with  the  utmost  confusion.  Just  as  AVellesley 
was  pushing  forward  to  make  the  victory  decisive  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
halt  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  landed  when  the  action  was  nearly  over, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  French  were  able  to  retreat  in  safety.  The 
day  after  Burrard  himself  was  superseded  by  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and  with  him 
was  made  the  treaty  called  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French  army 
was  allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal  and  to  be  sent  back  to  France  by  sea  with  its 
artillery,  arms,  and  baggage.  This  disgraceful  arrangement  called  forth  a  general 
outburst  of  indignation  throughout  England,  and  the  three  generals  who  had 
signed  it  were  ordered  home  and  brought  before  a  court  of  inquiry. 

The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  in  Spain,  and  Napoleon,  now  free  from  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula.  He  feared 
the  effect  which  reverses  in  that  country  might  have  upon  his  power  in  Germany. 
His  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  now  amounted  to  160,000  men.  He  transferred 
his  old  and  well-seasoned  troops  from  Germany  to  Spain ;  seven  army  corps,  under 
the  well-known  names  of  Ney,  Lannes,  Soult,  Victor,  St.  Cyr,  Mortier,  and  Junot 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  November,  led  bj^  Napoleon  himself.  Dutch,  Germans, 
Poles,  and  Italians  formed  part  of  the  host.  Eventually  more  than  500,000  were 
to  lead  King  Joseph  back  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  This  short  campaign  of 
Napoleon's  in  Spain  was  a  brilliant  success.  Burgos  was  occupied  on  November 
23rd.  Castaiios,  the  conqueror  of  Baylen,  and  Pallafox  were  routed  by  Lannes  at 
Tudela.  On  November  30  th  Napoleon  forced  the  line  of  the  Guadaramas  at 
Somo  Sierra,  by  which  the  way  lay  open  to  Madrid.  The  government  were  forced 
to  retire  to  Aranjuez,  and  on  December  4th  Napoleon  and  Joseph  entered  the 
capital.  Napoleon  had  generally  found  that  a  rapid  movement  of  this  kind  gave 
him  complete  possession  of  the  country.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Spain.  The 
cause  of  the  patriots  now  received  an  unexpected  addition.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned how  the  Spanish  General,  "  La  Eomana,"  was  serving  under  Napoleon's 
command  in  the  north-east  of  Europe.  Now,  with  14,000  men  on  board  English 
vessels,  he  sailed  to  Galicia  and  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  insurrection.  At 
this  time  the  English  troops  in  Spain  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
had  landed  at  Lisbon  and  entered  Spain  in  November ;  advancing  into  Galicia  he 
heard  from  La  Eomana  that  it  was  Napoleon's  intention  to  combine  with  Soult, 
and  to  take  the  English  between  two  fires.  After  inflicting  a  slight  reverse  on 
Soult's  troops  at  Sahagun,  be  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat  along  the  north  of 
Spain  and  reached  Corunna  on  January  11  th,  1809.  On  arriving  at  the  bay  he 
found  that  there  were  no  transports  to  convey  his  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  several  days  and  eventually  was  forced  to  fight  a  battle  with  Soult  in  order  to 
secure  a  safe  retreat.  Just  as  the  victory  was  becoming  certain  he  was  struck  by  a 
shot  in  the  left  breast,  yet  with  incredible  energy  he  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  watched  the  conflict  until  he  knew  that  his  troops  had  won.  He  died  the  same 
night  and  was  laid,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  in  a  grave  hastily  dug  on  the  ramparts  of 
Corunna.     The  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  completed  until  the  following 
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day.     By  the  time  the  battle  of  Corunna  had  been  fought  Napoleon  was  already 


on  his  way  to  Paris.     He  had  been  recalled  hastily  by  news  that  Austria  was 
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arming,  but  he  told  Joseph  that  he  intended  to  return,  if  possible,  in  February. 
The  completion  of  the  -work  was  left  to  his  generals ;  the  English  troops  were 
confined  to  the  defence  of  Portugal.  The  fortress  of  Saragossa  was  stormed  by 
Lannes  on  February  26th,  after  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences  known  to  history. 
In  March  Soult  advanced  through  Galicia  to  Portugal  and  took  Oporto.  The 
whole  of  Spain  was  once  again  in  possession  of  the  French. 

In  April,  1809,  Austria  opened  the  campaign  against  France  on  every  side. 
Whilst  Archduke  Charles  crossed  the  Isar  and  advanced  against  Bavaria,  Arch- 
duke John,  setting  out  from  Carinthia,  traversed  the  Alps  in  a  snowstorm  and 
threw  himself  on  the  French  army  which  was  advancing  along  the  north  of  Italy ; 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Este  was  posted  on  the  Vistula  to  engage  the  army  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  "Warsaw  under  Poniatowski.  As  usual  the  operations  were  too 
slow  for  so  active  an  enemy  as  Napoleon.  lie  met  his  troops  at  Donauworth  in  a 
campaign  of  five  days.  He  advanced  along  the  Danube  as  far  as  Regensburg, 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  right  foot.  Archduke  Charles,  hearing 
that  Napoleon  was  opposed  to  him  in  person,  lost  all  confidence.  Napoleon  had 
exhibited  the  whole  resources  of  his  genius,  but  the  Austrians  manifested  on  their 
side  a  new  kind  of  courage,  founded  on  patriotism.  On  May  10th,  the  French 
stood  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  three  days  later  Napoleon  entered  that 
capital  for  a  second  time  in  triumph,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Schonbrunn, 
where  he  was  destined  to  remain  for  six  months.  Still  Austria  was  not  conquered  ; 
the  battles  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  fought  on  May  21st  and  22nd,  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  were  driven  back  into  the  island  of  Lobau,  with  a  loss 
of  15,000  men,  amongst  whom  was  Marshal  Lannes.  This  was  the  first  actual 
defeat  which  Napoleon  had  suffered  in  person,  and  it  raised  the  confidence  of  the 
Austrians  to  a  great  height.  Even  in  Paris  the  name  of  Napoleon  lost  something  of 
its  prestige  and  far-sighted  politicians  like  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  began  to  foresee 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  the  island  of  Lobau,  surrounded  by  the  arms  of 
the  Danube,  the  French  troops  had  to  subsist  for  two  days  without  food,  without 
ammunition,  and  without  space  to  move  about  in.  They  were  cut  off  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  they  fed  upon  slaughtered  horses,  and  drank  of  the 
muddy  and  blood-stained  stream  which  was  choked  with  corpses.  The  Archduke, 
however,  did  not  dare  to  attack  Napoleon  himself.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
the  Emperor's  genius  was  exerted  to  repair  his  bridges,  to  bring  up  fresh  troops 
and  to  collect  all  manner  of  supplies.  He  directed  his  whole  energies  to  defeating 
the  Austrians  in  a  decisive  battle  and  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  Europe — the  rising  in  the  Tyrol,  the  movements  in  North  Germany, 
and  the  landing  of  the  English  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  In  the  meantime  the 
Archduke  Charles  did  little  or  nothing.  At  length  Napoleon's  army  was  ready 
for  a  decisive  battle.  It  had  now  reached  the  number  of  180,000  men,  whereas 
Archduke  Charles  had  only  140,000.  Reinforcements  were  expected  from 
Hungary,  but  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  On  July  4th  the  French  troops 
crossed  from  Lobau  on  carefully  prepared  rafts,  and  occupied  various  villages 
on  the  broad  plain.       On  the  evening  of  July  5th  was  fought    the  battle  of 
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"Wagram,  one  of  tho  most  murderous  recorded  in  history.  That  evening  tho 
Austrians  gained  a  slight  advantage,  hut  on  the  following  day,  July  6th, 
Napoleon's  strategy  prevailed.  Defeat  was  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  of 
Austerlitz,  hut  the  loss  on  hoth  sides  was  very  severe.  Tho  Austrian  army 
retreated  into  Moravia,  and  the  campaign  ended  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  which 
was  signed  on  October  14th,  1809. 

Whilst  these  events  were  proceeding  in  Germany,  English  troops  had  been 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  has  always  remained  a  blot  upon  our  annals. 
When  tho  Cabinet  of  Vienna  declared  war  tho  British  Government  undertook  to 
divert  the  French  arms  by  two  expeditions,  one  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Scheldt,  and  the 
other  to  the  south  of  Italy ;  but  although  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn  on  March 
9th  no  serious  preparations  were  made  till  the  end  of  May,  and  the  expedition  did 
not  finally  sail  till  the  end  of  July,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  had  become  known 
in  London.     It  was  the  largest  expedition  which  had  ever  yet  issued  from  the 
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harbours  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  consisted  of  37  ships  of  the  line,  23  frigates,  33 
sloops,  82  gunboats,  and  400  transports,  having  on  board  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
Even  at  this  time  the  objects  of  the  expedition  had  not  been  determined  upon. 
The  bolder  spirits  were  in  favour  of  an  attack  upon  Antwerp,  the  great  naval 
emporium  of  Napoleon,  an  enterprise  which  would  probably  have  been  successful, 
but  Lord  Chatham,  the  degenerate  son  of  his  mighty  father,  overruled  this  advice 
and  directed  himself  to  the  siege  of  Flushing.  This  town  was  eventually  taken 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  but  after  this  nothing 
was  done.  The  island  of  Cadzand  was  not  occupied,  a  French  army  was  collected 
under  Bernadotte,  and  Antwerp  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  Lord  Chatham 
returned  on  September  14th,  but  our  soldiers  continued  to  hold  tho  island  of 
Walcheren. 

In  the  meantime  the  climate  was  doing  its  deadly  work  ;  two  or  three  hundred 
men  were  dying  of  fever  every  week  ;  at  last  the  failure  became  manifest.     On 
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December  23rd  the  island  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  English  army,  nearly  half 
of  which  had  been  lost  either  by  death  or  sickness. 

The  expedition  had  cost  twenty  millions,  imposing  an  annual  burden  of  a  million 
of  taxes.  Every  one  engaged  in  the  enterprise  or  responsible  for  it  was  covered 
with  ridicule.  One  of  its  results  was  a  duel  between  Canning  and  Castlereagh, 
fought  on  Putney  Heath  on  September  2lst,  1809,  in  which  Canning  was  wounded. 
They  had  previously  resigned  their  positions  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land, the  Prime  Minister,  died  a  month  later,  and  a  new  government  was  formed 
under  Mr.  Perceval,  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Liverpool  as  Secretaries,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Under-Secretary  of  "War. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  in  1809  was  very  favourable  to  the  French. 
The  insurgents  were  dispersed  and  scattered  ;  arms,  ammunition  and  prisoners  had 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  invaders  in  great  numbers.  King  Joseph  felt  himself 
confirmed  in  his  position,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  largely  supported 
by  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  country.  This  state  of  things  was,  how- 
ever, changed  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  his  troops  to  Germany.  The  French  marshals  when  left  to  themselves 
could  not  agree  with  one  another.  Wellington  has  told  us  that  he  felt  certain  by 
instinct  that  one  French  marshal  would  not  co-operate  with  his  colleagues;  it 
required  the  strong  hand  of  Napoleon  himself  to  keep  their  jealousies  in  check. 
Napoleon  had  announced  his  intention  of  planting  the  French  tricolor  on  the 
walls  of  Lisbon,  but  had  left  this  programme  to  be  carried  out  by  Soult.  That 
general  took  Oporto,  where  he  stayed  for  several  months.  In  the  meantime 
"Wellesley  began  his  advance  from  Lisbon,  he  crossed  the  Douro,  re-captured 
Oporto  and  forced  Soult  to  retire  into  Galicia.  Here  it  was  that  marshal  ought 
to  have  co-operated  with  Ney,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  In  the  summer  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  received  orders  to  march  into  Spain  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta,  and  to  drive  back  the  French  army  of 
Marshal  Victor  towards  Madrid.  Cuesta,  who  was  a  very  difficult  man  to  work 
with,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by  Victor,  but  the  lost  ground  was  now 
recovered  by  the  hard-won  victory  of  Talavera,  fought  on  July  28th.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  six  thousand,  and  the  results  of  the  battle  were  not  decisive. 
"When  "Wellesley,  now  created  Viscount  "Wellington,  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his 
victory  by  an  advance  on  Madrid,  he  received  the  unexpected  news  that  a  French 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Soult  was  posted  in  his  rear. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  In  his  absence  the  Spanish 
army  suffered  severe  defeats,  and  their  condition  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  was  now  able  to  send  reinforcements  from  Germany.  The  battle  of 
Ocafia  was  fought  on  November  9th,  1809,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  Spain  appeared 
to  be  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  1810  King  Joseph  advanced  to  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  on  February  1st  entered  Seville,  where  the  central  Junta  had  been  sitting. 
If  the  French  had  pressed  on  to  Cadiz,  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would  have 
been  at  an  end.  All  interest  was  now  concentrated  on  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  Napoleon  did  not  at  this  time  appear  in  Spain  in  person. 
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with  sending  more  troops  and  more  generals,  whose  authority  was  impaired  by  their 
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persistent  rivalry.  Soult  was  occupied  more  with  thoughts  of  collecting  pic- 
tures than  of  beating  the  English.  The  French  soldiers  became  corrupted  by 
the  demoralising  effects  of  the  long-continued  guerilla  warfare.  Napoleon  himself 
was  engaged  on  other  plans,  he  even  became  jealous  of  his  brother's  good  qualities 
and  popularity.  At  the  beginning  of  February  he  issued  a  decree  which  threw 
the  maintenance  of  the  French  troops  on  the  country,  and  which  withdrew  the 
provinces  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  from  the  authority  of  Joseph — a 
first  step  towards  their  incorporation  with  France.  The  fear  of  partition  stimu- 
lated the  national  feeling,  and  when  the  Cortes  met  at  Cadiz  on  September  24th, 
1810,  the  conquest  of  Spain  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  the  meantime  Massena  was  doing  his  best  to  drive  the  English  army  into 
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the  sea.  "Wellington,  with  admirable  foresight,  had  strongly  fortified  the  position 
of  Torres  Vedras,  which  occupied  the  Peninsula  between  the  Tagus  and  the  ocean. 
They  consisted  of  three  lines  of  defence,  the  first  of  them  twenty -four  miles  in 
length.  Here  he  felt  himself  able  to  resist  any  force  which  might  be  brought 
against  him.  He  had,  however,  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Portuguese  to 
approve  of  this  waiting  policy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fight  the  battle  of  Busaco  on 
September  29th,  1810,  in  which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated.  Massena 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
had  only  just  become  aware,  but  was  unable  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon 
them.  He  received  no  reinforcements  from  France  and  his  numbers  were  terribly 
reduced.     In  these  operations  the  winter  passed  away. 

The   new  year  opened  with  a  change  of   government  in  England.      Xing 
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George  III.  became  hopelessly  insane,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Regent.  The  precedents  of  178S  were  now  followed,  and  the  old  disputes  revived, 
but  in  a  less  aggravated  form.  Tho  Tory  ministers  proposed  to  pass  a  bill  creating 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  and  using  tho  King's  name  to  give  the  royal  assent. 
The  opposition  contendod  that  the  authority  of  tho  Regent  devolved  of  right 
to  tho  heir-apparent,  although  Parliament  might  imposo  what  restrictions  it 
] ili  used.  Tho  ministry  carried  the  day,  and  the  Regency  Bill,  imposing  the  same 
limitations  as  in  1788,  but  only  for  twelve  months,  was  passed  on  February  5, 
1811.  The  following  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  installed  as  Prince  Regent  at. 
Carlton  IIousc. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE     REGENCY. 

HE  Parliamentary  session  of  1811  was  not  eventful.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  question  of  restoring  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Duke  at 
first  declined  the  offer  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  replace  him  in  his 
post.  lie  expressed  a  wish  that  his  brother  should  not  risk  popu- 
larity by  such  a  step,  and  that  nothing  should  bo  done  until  the  King  had  resumed 
his  functions.     Debates  also  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  currency.     The 

depreciation  of  the  English  bank-note 
under  the  system  of  inconvertibility 
began  to  attract  attention,  but  the 
session  closed  on  July  24  without  any 
great  party  struggle  having  taken 
place.  The  campaign  in  the  Penin- 
sula this  year  was  not  much  more 
fertile  in  events.  In  January,  1811, 
the  General  Drouet  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  9,000  men,  and  Soult 
received  orders  to  advance  from 
Seville  into  Portugal,  orders  which 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  obey.  The  ex- 
pedition was  an  entire  failure.  Mas- 
sena  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  in 
March,  1811,  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
whence  six  months  before  he  had  started 
on  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  The  two 
battles  of  Fuentes  d'Oiiore  and  Albuera 
were  fought  within  ten  days  of  each 
other,  one  against  Massena  and  the 
The  first  of  these  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  conflicts 

The  enemy  was  nearly 
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other  against  Soult. 

in  which  the  British  troops  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 

three  to  one  against  them,  the  cavalry  above  four  to  one,  and  Wellington  confessed 
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that  if  Napoleon  had  been  present,  the  English  forces  would  have  been  defeated. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  Almeida  was  evacuated,  and  the  soil  of  Portugal 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  of  Albuera  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  in  the  Revolutionary  "War,  eight  thousand  of  the  French  and  nearly  seven 
thousand  of  the  allies  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the  short  space  of  four  hours. 
Its  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy  was  such  that  they  never  again  approached  the 
British  troops  without  a  secret  feeling  of  distrust.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
retrieve  his  failure,  Soult  retreated  towards  Seville.  At  the  news  of  Busaco,  Napoleon, 
in  a  rage,  had  summoned  Massena  back  to  France,  where  he  lived  in  disgrace. 

Napoleon  now  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power,  but  he  had  begun  to  regret 
that  he  had  no  heir  to  succeed  him.  The  idea  of  divorcing  Josephine  had  been  in 
his  mind  as  long  ago  as  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  He  desired  to  connect  himself 
with  one  of  the  ancient  reigning  families  of  Europe.  This  divorce  of  Josephine 
might  be  taken  by  the  reflective  historian  as  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  and 
his  subsequent  misfortunes  traced  to  that  heartless  and  cold-blooded  act,  or  rather,  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  brought  it  about.  Josephine  had  been  the  foundation 
of  his  first  successes  ;  she  had  devoted  her  life  to  him,  and  he  might  well  have  been 
content  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  The  civil  divorce  gave  no 
difficulty  because  it  was  allowed  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  had  been 
ecclesiastically  married,  privately,  by  Cardinal  Fesch  after  his  coronation.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  marriage  was  irregular.  The  divorce  was 
announced  to  the  Imperial  Family  on  December  15,  1809.  It  was  arranged 
that  Josephine  should  live  at  Malmaison  with  an  income  of  three  million  francs  a 
year.  She  resided  there  as  a  widow,  always  beloved  and  respected  by  the  French 
people.  Napoleon  first  turned  to  Russia  for  a  new  bride.  lie  offered  to  sacrifice 
the  promised  kingdom  of  Poland  in  return.  This,  however,  came  to  nothing,  as 
before.  The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  hinted  that 
perhaps  an  Austrian  archduchess  might  be  persuaded  to  consent.  The  matter  was 
quickly  arranged.  Marie  Louise  was  married  by  proxy  at  Vienna  on  March  10th, 
1810,  and  was  received  by  Napoleon  at  Compiegne  and  brought  to  Paris.  Here 
she  was  publicly  married  on  April  2,  1810.  Five  queens  carried  her  train. 
A  terrible  fire  which  broke  out  at  the  ball  given  by  Prince  Schwarzenburg 
marked  the  union  with  ill  omen,  just  as  a  similar  occurrence  had  thrown  a  gloom 
over  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette.  A  son  of  this  marriage,  the  future  Xing 
of  Rome  and  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  was  born  on  March  20,  1811.  His  birth 
was  saluted  throughout  Europe,  from  Danzig  in  the  north  to  Cadiz  in  the  south. 
The  government  of  Napoleon  at  home  was  at  this  time  practically  absolute. 
The  Corps  Legislatif  had  no  power ;  everything  was  done  by  decree  or  Senatus 
Consulte.  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  conducted  an  energetic  police.  Lettrcs  do 
cachet  were  as  frequent  as  under  the  old  monarchy.  The  conscription  was  very 
strict,  the  cost  of  a  substitute  being  £320.  The  perpetual  changes  in  Napoleon's 
will  took  away  all  sense  of  security.  There  was  no  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
were  even  now  some  who  believed  that  an  empire  which  had  risen  so  rapidly  to  so 
great  a  height  could  not  last  long. 
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The  wrath  of  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  chiefly  directed  against  England. 
"We  still  remained  unconquercd,  and  wo  refused  to  make  peace.  The  continental 
blockade  was  becoming  more  and  more  severe  and  was  gradually  extended  to  tho 
whole  of  Europe.  An  army  of  Custom  House  officers  watched  tho  frontiers. 
Smuggling  was  briskly  carried  on  from  Heligoland  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  Even 
Napoleon  found  that  he  must  mako  some  exceptions,  and  grant  licences  to  certain 
things  necessary  in  France  ;  but  these  exceptions  only  gave  more  encouragement 
to  smuggling.  A  tariff,  published  at  the  Trianon,  August  5,  1810,  levied  an 
import  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  colonial  produce ;  and  the  decree  of  Fontaino- 
bleau,  issued  on  October  19,  in  the  same  year,  ordered  the  confiscation  and  des- 
truction of  British  goods  in  all  places  occupied  by  French  troops.  The  continental 
blockade  pressed,  perhaps,  more  hardly  on  the  kingdom  of  Holland  than  on  any 
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other  part  of  Europe,  as  its  very  existence  depended  upon  commerce.  "When 
King  Louis  attempted  to  obtain  some  alleviation,  his  brother  told  him  that  he 
must  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  then  the  advantage  of  France, 
and,  lastly,  his  duty  to  his  people.  A  dispute  arose,  which  ended  in  the  abdica- 
tion of  Louis  and  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France.  Shortly  after  this  Napo- 
leon announced  that  the  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  the  Duchy 
of  Oldenberg,  Hanover,  and  some  other  territories  were  united  to  France,  in  order 
to  make  the  blockade  against  England  more  complete.  The  canton  of  Valais,  in 
Switzerland,  through  which  the  Simplon  road  was  carried,  underwent  the  same 
fate.  Napoleon  was  not  unaware  of  the  feeling  which  was  being  roused  against 
him  on  the  Continent.  The  Czar  was  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  Napoleon 
suffers  reverses,  all  Europe  will  fly  to  arms  to  cut  off  his  retreat  and  to  stop  rein- 
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forcements."  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  -wrote  to  his  brother  in  December, 
1811 :  •'•  Fermentation  is  at  its  height.  The  most  foolish  hopes  are  entertained 
and  nourished  with  enthusiasm.  Men  put  the  example  of  Spain  before  their  eyes, 
and  if  war  breaks  out,  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  powerful  rising.  The  cause  of  this  movement  is  not  only  hatred  against 
the  French  and  impatience  at  bearing  a  foreign  yoke,  but  it  lies  deeper  in  the 
misery  of  the  times,  the  ruin  of  all  classes,  the  pressure  of  taxes,  the  quartering  of 
troops,  marches,  and  all  kinds  of  trouble.  "We  have  to  dread  the  despair  of 
people  who  have  nothing  more  to  lose." 

To  return  to  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula.     After  the  retreat  of  Massena  in 
May,  1811,  the  advantage  for  the  time  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  French. 


f  ttflV.af.Ci 


SALAMANCA  ANT)  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


Wellington  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  the  fortresses  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Eodrigo.  Suchet  took  Tortona  and  Tarragona,  and  marched  into  Valencia. 
On  January  10,  1812,  the  Spanish  general,  Blake,  was  made  prisoner  with  fifteen 
thousand  men.  If  Marmont  and  Soult  had  acted  with  equal  energy  against 
Wellington  he  ■would  have  been  destroyed,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  two  marshals.  Wellington  began  to  advance  in  September,  1811.  He 
stormed  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  January  19,  1812.  The  fortress  was 
won  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  The  capture 
excited  the  greatest  joy  in  England.  The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the 
army,  and  Wellington,  in  addition  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  titles,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  English  earl,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  His  next  step 
was  to  capture  Badajoz,  which  fell  on  April  6.      The  lustre  of  the  victory  was 
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dimmed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  the  wild  and  dospernto  excesses 
of  the  English,  soldiers.  The  road  to  Spain  now  lay  open  both  to  the  south  and  to 
the  north. 

Napoleon,  who  was  occupied  with  his  fatal  campaign  in  Russia,  appointed 
Joseph  to  command  his  whole  army  of  200,000  men,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  marshals  would  be  willing  to  obey  him.     Marmont  remained  on  good  terms 


with  him,  but  Soult  and  Suchet  acted  quite  independently.  On  June  28  "Wel- 
lington occupied  Salamanca,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  in  July  the  two  armies, 
French  and  English,  were  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Douro.  During  this 
interval  of  rest  the  soldiers  of  either  force  bathed  together  in  the  stream  and 
exchanged  civilities  as  comrades. 

On  July  22  was  fought  the  great  battle  which  is  called  by  us   the  battle  of 
Salamanca,,  but  by  foreigners  the  battle  of  Arapiles.     It  was  a  brilliant  victory, 
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the  triumph  of  genius.  A  movement  of  the  French  troops  had  caused  a  gap 
between  their  left  and  their  centre,  and  "Wellington,  observing  the  error,  "  fixed  it 
with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt."  The  British  line  burst  upon  Marmont's  left 
and  utterly  routed  it.  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  "War,  relates  : — 
"  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  great  day  I  saw  Wellington  behind  my  regiment, 
then  marching  towards  the  fore.  He  was  alone ;  the  flush  of  victory  was  on 
his  brow ;  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm  and  even 
gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marlborough,  for  he  had  defeated  greater  generals 
than  Marlborough  ever  encountered,  he  seemed  with  prescient  pride  only  to  accept 
the  victory  as  an  earnest  of  greater  glory." 

The  result  of  this  battle  was  that  Wellington  was  able  to  enter  Madrid  on 
August  12,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there.  Joseph  had  retired  to 
join  Suchet  and  Soult  in  the  south,  and  Wellington,  advancing  northwards,  found 
himself  unable  to  take  Burgos.  In  the  meantime  the  south  of  Spain  had  time 
to  recover  itself,  and  on  November  2  Joseph  was  again  brought  back  to  his 
palace.  Wellington  retired  first  to  Salamanca  and  then  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where 
he  passed  the  winter,  and  waited  until  the  snows  of  Russia  had  completed  what 
the  burning  sun  of  Spain  had  begun. 

The  restrictions  on  the  Regency  expired  in  February,  1812.  Lord  Wellesley 
had  during  the  last  year  been  in  frequent  controversy  with  Perceval,  and  in  almost 
open  mutiny  against  him.  He  had  been  in  favour  of  making  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  and  complained  that  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  not  prosecuted  with 
sufficient  vigour.  These  disputes  eventually  led  to  Lord  Wellesley' s  resignation. 
The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  then  offered  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  declined 
thorn,  and  to  Lord  Sidney,  whom  the  Prince  would  not  accept.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  Regent  made  an  offer  to  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  This  took  the  form  rather  of  inviting  them  to  join  the  adminis- 
tration, than  to  take  authority  to  form  a  new  one.  On  consideration  they  declined 
to  serve  under  Perceval.  Eventually  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  delivered 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  held  them  until  his  death  in  1822.  The  Perceval  Minis- 
try did  not  remain  long  in  office.  On  May  11,  1812,  as  the  Prime  Minister  was 
entering  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  about  a  quarter-past  five,  a  man  who 
was  standing  at  the  doorway  drew  out  a  small  pistol,  and  shot  him  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  breast.  The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound,  declared  the  case  to  be 
hopeless  and  Perceval  expired  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  His  murderer's  name 
was  Bellingham,  a  Liverpool  insurance  broker,  who  had  no  other  object  for  the 
deed  except  personal  grievances  against  the  Government,  real  or  supposed.  The 
Cabinet  now  deliberated  whether,  with  Lord  Liverpool  as  Prime  Minister,  they 
were  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  making  overtures  either 
to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  or  to  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning.  Having 
decided  this  question  in  the  negative,  Lord  Liverpool  invited  the  two  latter  states- 
men to  join  the  administration,  but  they  both  declined.  Lord  Wellesley  was  then 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  Ministry  and  submit  it  to  the  Prince.  This, 
however,  came  to  nothing.     Lord  Moira  was  equally  unfortunate,  as  Lords  Grey  and 
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Grenvillo  refused  to  join  his  Administration  unless  the  great  offices  of  tbc  crown 
were  placed  in  different  bands.  Tho  result  was  that  Lord  Liverpool  became 
Primo  Ministor  and  Mr.  Vansittart  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  Lord  Castlcreagh 
leading  tho  House  of  Commons.  This  Ministry,  though  formed  under  unpropitious 
circumstances,  remained  in  power  until  1827.  It,  however,  underwent  material 
changes  by  tho  introduction  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1816,  and  his  succession  to  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1822,  and  by  other  minor  changes  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  particularise.  It  is  probably  unfortunate  that  the  "Whig  leaders,  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honour,  declined  to  take  office  at  this  time.  By  this  decision 
some  of  the  ablest,  wisest  and  purest-minded  statesmen  of  tbc  day  wero  excluded 
from  tho  Government  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  the  passing  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  retarded  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  only  chance  of  averting  the  war  with 
America  was  destroyed. 

The  advent  of  the  new  Ministry  was  marked  by  disturbances  in  England,  and 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  America.  For  some  time  past  machinery  had  been 
largely  introduced  into  the  operations  of  weaving  and  spinning.  The  closing  of 
the  Baltic  ports  against  British  produce,  the  deficient 
harvests  of  1810  and  1811,  and,  above  all,  the  cessation 
of  American  trade,  had  seriously  depressed  industry. 
The  operatives  imagined  that  the  machines  were  the 
cause  of  their  calamities.  They  banded  together,  under 
the  name  of  Luddites,  and  broke  the  stocking  and 
lace  trains  throughout  the  weaving  districts  of  Not- 
tingbamshiro,  and  also  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire.  These  outrages,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  suppress  by  severity,  came  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  peace  was  made  with  Russia,  and  trade  was  L0ED  sto-^^. 

re-opened   with   the  Baltic.     The  war  with  America 

was  the  direct  result  of  the  Orders  in  Council  before  mentioned,  which,  combined 
with  Napoleon's  decrees  for  establishing  a  continental  blockade,  had  almost 
destroyed  the  foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations.  As  the  Americans  possessed  a 
larger  share  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  pressure  fell  chiefly  upon  them,  and  they 
determined  on  breaking  off  all  communication  both  with  France  and  England. 
Napoleon  was  acute  enough  to  stimulate  their  hostility  against  England  and  to 
divert  it  from  himself;  he  therefore  assured  the  Americans  privately  that  the 
Berlin  decrees  should  not  be  applied  to  them.  The  British  Government  hesitated 
to  follow  a  similar  course.  These  grievances  dated  as  far  back  as  April,  1808,  and 
in  February,  1809,  the  Americans  passed  a  Non- Intercourse  Act,  which  prohibited 
all  dealings  between  the  United  States  on  one  hand,  and  France  or  Great  Britain 
on  the  other.  The  quarrel  was  further  embittered  by  England  insisting  upon 
searching  American  ships  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  British  sailors  who 
might  be  serving  on  board.  In  1811  Napoleon  removed  his  restrictions  on 
American  trade,  and  that  part  of  the  Non- Intercourse  Act  which  related  to 
France  was  in  consequence  repealed.      But  tho  English  Government,  although 
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hardly  pressed,  were  very  slow  to  give  way.  The  Orders  in  Council,  as  far  as 
regarded  America,  were  not  revoked  until  June  23rd,  1812,  and  just  five  days 
before  that  date  war  had  been  declared  by  America.  The  contest  lasted  for  three 
years  and  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  after  the  European  peace. 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  Napoleon's  life,  the  quarrel 
with  Russia  which  led  to  his  eventual  ruin.  The  friendship  of  the  two  Emperors 
had  first  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  in 
the  peace  of  Vienna.  It  had,  however,  been  obvious  to  all  acute  observers  that 
their  friendship  could  never  have  been  permanent.  The  point  on  which  their 
interests  most  widely  diverged  was  that  of  Poland.  Napoleon,  when  contemplat- 
ing a  Russian  marriage,  had  held  out  as  an  inducement  that  he  would  never  again 
undertake  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  that  its  name  should  be  for  ever  blotted 
out.     When  this  negotiation  failed,  and  when  Napoleon's  Polish  sympathies  were 
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more  deeply  roused,  Alexander  on  his  side  determined  to  assume  the  title  of  King 
of  Poland.  He  intended  to  make  Poland  into  a  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  a  free 
constitution,  so  that  it  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Empire  of  Russia 
as  the  kingdom  of  Italy  stood  to  the  Empire  of  France.  Unfortunately  the 
Poles  had  no  confidence  in  Russia,  whereas  they  had  great  belief  in  Napoleon. 
A  second  cause  of  quarrel  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  had 
been  incorporated  with  France.  In  the  third  place  the  continental  system  was 
ruinous  to  Russia.  Even  neutral  ships  were  excluded  from  Russian  harbours, 
and  while  Napoleon  granted  licences  to  French  merchants,  he  did  not  allow  his 
allies  to  do  the  same.  At  the  end  of  1810,  the  Czar  issued  a  tariff  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  tariff  of  the  Trianon  before  mentioned,  allowed  the  transport  of 
colonial  goods  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  permitted  the  access  of  English  merchants, 
while  it  forbade  certain  French  products.  The  town  of  Brody  in  Galicia  became 
the  staple  place  for  coloniul  produce  in  the  south,  as  Heligoland  was  in  the  north. 
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This  was  undoubtedly  an   injury  to  French  commorco,  and  thus,  in  1811,  tho 


probability  of  a  war  between  Napoleon  and  Russia  became  evident.     During  the 
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following  year  treaties  were  concluded  between  France  on  one  side  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  on  the  other,  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  These  arrangements  took 
so  long  that  the  campaign  began  too  late  in  the  year,  and  it  was  not  till  June 
25,  1812,  that  the  French  army  crossed  the  Niemen. 

Enormous  preparations  had  been  made.  The  whole  of  continental  Europe,  except 
Russia,  fought  under  Napoleon's  command,  while  the  defence  of  France  was  left  to  a 
militia.  In  May,  1812,  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  with  his  wife  and  a  brilliant  court. 
All  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  collected  there,  together 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  After  a  sojourn  of  twelve 
days  he  left  for  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  month.  That  army  was  about  half  a  mil- 
lion strong.  The  left  wing,  consisting  chiefly  of  Prussians  and  Poles,  was  under 
the  command  of  Macdonald ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  ihe  Austrian 
General  Schwarzenburg.  The  main  army,  led  by  Napoleon  himself,  entered 
Wilna  on  July  28.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  was  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch.  Napoleon's  plan  was,  as  usual,  to  strike  directly  at  the  capital,  that  is 
at  Moscow,  the  heart  of  Russia.  He  thought,  that  once  in  possession  of  this 
sacred  and  beloved  city,  he  would  find  the  Russians  no  longer  willing  to  offer 
resistance.  The  first  plan  of  the  Russians  had  been  to  oppose  him  by  one  army 
in  front,  and  by  two  others  in  flank  and  rear,  but  this  gradually  converted  itself 
into  the  Parthian  strategy  of  retiring  slowly  before  the  enemy.  Thus  there  was 
no  serious  engagement  till  the  French  army  reached  Smolensk  on  August  19. 
The  battle  continued  all  day  without  result,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Russians 
deserted  the  burning  city  and  retired  still  farther  to  Moscow.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  at  Smolensk  and  Napoleon  was  seriously  advised  to  stop,  but  he 
determined  to  advance  to  the  capital  and  there  dictate  a  peace.  The  war  was 
gradually  converted  into  a  national  rising  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
whole  nation  armed  itself ;  while  the  French  army  was  diminishing  every 
day,  the  Russians  were  always  receiving  new  reinforcements.  The  battle  of 
Borodino  was  fought  on  September  7.  The  French  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  but  their  loss  was  enormous.  Eventually,  on  September  14,  the  French 
entered  Moscow.  They  were  horrified  to  find  the  streets  entirely  deserted.  The 
next  day  a  fire  broke  out  which  lasted  four  days,  and  destroyed  nine-tenths  of  the 
town.  This  was  done  by  the  governor  of  the  city  entirely  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  It  deprived  the  French  of  winter  quarters  and  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  retreat.  The  fire  also  destroyed  the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  thirteen 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  had  perished  in  the  flames.  Napoleon  remained  in 
Moscow  thirty-four  days,  expecting  that  Alexander  would  make  peace.  Ho 
thought  that  he  knew  the  Czar's  character  well,  and  that  he  would  be  subject 
to  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  and  changes  of  which  he  had  before  had  experi- 
ence. On  this  occasion,  however,  he  stood  firm,  and  refused  to  make  the  peace 
which  his  mother  and  his  brother  Constantine  pressed  upon  him.  Napoleon 
had  now  no  choice  but  to  retreat,  and  he  began  his  return  march  on  October  18. 

The  winter  was  late  this  year,  but  when  it  came  it  was  terribly  severe.  Napoleon's 
first  plan  had  been  to  retire  through  a  new  and   as  yet  unwasted  district.     But 
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this  was  prevontod  by  a  decisivo  battle,  and  tho  French  were  now  rlriven  on  to 


their  wasted  line  of  advance,  covered  with  dead  bodies  and  without  any  means 
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of  sustenance.  When  the  army  reached  Smolensk,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
it  could  only  reckon  forty  thousand  fighting  men  and  about  thirty  thousand 
stragglers.     Here  they  had  expected  a  supply  of  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions, 


■■■WMW        „ 


but  none  were  to  be  had.  The  bravery  of  individual  marshals  only  diminished, 
without  extinguishing,  the  horrors  of  the  march.  Ney  commanded  the  rear 
guard,  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  On  November  25,  the  army  reached  the 
Beresina.      Two  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  river  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
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and  the  small  portion  of  the  army  which  kept  its  ranks  crossed  in  sufety ;  but 
18,000  stragglers,  with  a  very  large  amount  of  booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  It  is  said  that  for  ten  years  later  an  island  existed  in  the  river,  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  carriages,  men,  and  horses,  and  that  on  this  there  were  large 
heaps  of  mouldering  bonos,  which  were  afterwards  covered  with  forget-me-nots. 
After  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  was  a  remarkable  feat  of  military  genius, 
the  army  included  eight  thousand  fighting  men  in  very  bad  condition,  ltussian 
official  reports  enumerated  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  at  243,000.  On 
December  3  was  published  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin  of  the  Grande  Armec, 
which  announced  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  but  tho  failure  of  the  expedition. 
Two  days  later,  at  Smorgoni,  Napoleon  surrendered  tho  command  to  Murat,  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  stopping  only  at  "Warsaw  and  Dresden.  This,  which  some 
have  described  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  was  really  an  exhibition  of  great  courage, 
and  indeed  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Talleyrand  had  prophesied  that  the 
campaign  in  Russia  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  This  was  now  proved  to 
be  true;.  A  conscription  filled  up  the  gaps  in  the  army,  but  Napoleon's  prestige 
was  gone. 

When  tho  immensity  of  the  catastrophe  began  to  spread  abroad  Europe 
breathed  again  after  her  long  oppression.  This  feeling  was  especially  strong  in 
Prussia,  where  the  remains  of  the  shattered  army  as  they  passed  by  awakened 
ideas  of  liberty.  But  the  fear  of  Napoleon  was  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  the 
King  did  not  daro  to  join  the  Russians,  nor  was  the  Russian  Emperor  willing  to 
pass  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  The  first  example  of  defection  was  set  by  the 
Prussian  general  Yorck,  who  was  said  to  have  been  sprung  from  an  English 
family,  which  had  gone  abroad  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Acting  on  his  own 
authority  he  made  a  convention,  in  the  last  days  of  1812,  by  which  the  Prussian 
army  was  declared  neutral.  This  was  a  very  bold  step  for  a  subject  to  take,  and 
Yorck  knew  the  importance  of  it.  It  made,  as  he  said,  his  aged  head  shake  on  his 
shoulders.  The  King  of  Prussia  never  forgave  it.  It  could,  indeed,  only  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  the  alliance  between  Prussia  and  France  had  been 
entirely  compulsory.  In  fact  the  convention  was  ostensibly  repudiated  and  Yorck 
deprived  of  his  command.  It  was,  however,  practically  satisfied  by  the  treaty  of 
Kalisch,  on  February  28th,  1813.  By  this  treaty  Russia  undertook  to  provide 
150,000  men  for  the  war  against  France,  whilst  Prussia  was  to  provide  80,000. 
The  Czar  promised  to  secure  the  King  in  his  dominions  as  they  were  before  1806. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  court  of  Vienna  should  be  invited  as  soon  as  possible 
to  join  the  common  cause,  and  that  the  court  of  London  should  furnish  arms, 
munitions,  and  subsistence. 

The  resistance  of  Prussia  to  Napoleon  now  took  the  form  of  a  national  rising. 
A  stirring  appeal  from  tho  King  to  his  people  was  obeyed  by  all  classes  of  the 
population.  Boys  and  old  men,  everyone  who  could  bear  arms,  thronged  to  the 
army.  Pupils  and  teachers  left  their  lecture-rooms,  clerks  their  offices,  nobles 
their  castles.  Armed  with  musket  and  knapsack  they  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
artisans  and  the  peasants.     The  clergy  preached  a  sacred  war.     Those  who  could 
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not  fight  themselves  contributed  money.  Thousands  of  gold  wedding  rings  were 
exchanged  for  iron  ones.  Women  worked  in  the  hospitals,  the  whole  people 
laboured  each  in  his  own  degree.  The  press,  which  had  long  been  muzzled, 
broke  out  into  a  patriotic  course.  A  new  popular  literature  was  created.  In  the 
meantime  the  Russians  continued  to  advance  slowly,  the  Prussians  assisting  them, 
but  not  yet  openly  at  war  with  the  French.  The  two  monarchs  eventually  met  at 
Breslau  on  March  15.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  never  shone  more  brightly  than 
in  misfortune.  He  recruited  his  army  and  seemed  to  call  new  legions  out  of  the 
soil  of  France.  But  his  troops  were  young  and  raw,  and  he  was  still  deficient  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.  In  April  he  again  took  the  field.  He  knew  that  a  struggle 
for  existence  was  awaiting  him.  Saxony  was  destined  to  be  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  conflict.  The  first  battle  of  the  "War  of  Liberation  was  fought  on  April  5, 
1813.  Prince  Eugene  was  driven  back  across  the  Elbe.  The  great  fortresses 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  required  large  forces  to  watch 
them.  The  allied  armies  effected  their  junction  in  Saxony  at  the  end  of  April- 
Dresden  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  the  allied  monarchs  entered  this  capital 
on  April  24.  Napoleon  advanced  towards  the  plains  of  Saxony  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Liitzen,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leipsig,  on  the  same  plains  where  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  received  his  death 
blow.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Elbe  with  great  skill,  followed  the  allies  closely  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  which  was  a  decided  victory.  But  now  for  the  first 
time  these  victories  seemed  to  bring  with  them  no  solid  results.  Both  sides  became 
tired  of  the  conflict.  The  Russians  had  long  been  indisposed  to  continue  the  war, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  fighting  for  foreign  interests,  and  the  troops  required  repose. 
An  armistice  seemed  also  likely  to  be  useful  to  Prussia  in  order  that  she  might 
assemble  her  levies,  and  Napoleon  thought  it  desirable  to  refresh  his  young  recruits 
and  to  complete  his  preparations.  For  these  reasons  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
arranged,  to  last  from  June  4  to  July  20.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  settled 
between  the  two  armies.  Napoleon  expected,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
to  be  superior  to  his  enemies,  but  he  afterwards  lamented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  his  life.  At  the  time,  the  armistice  seemed  to  the  world  an  advantage 
on  his  side. 

The  coalition  employed  the  time  given  them  by  the  armistice  to  induce  Austria 
to  join  them,  but  that  power  was  bent  on  a  hesitating  policy ;  it  desired  to  gain 
time  and  decided  eventually  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests.  During  the 
spring  of  1813  negotiations  had  been  going  on  between  France  and  Austria. 
Metternich  at  first  proposed  that  France  should  keep  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps,  and  the  possessions  she  had  won  in  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  but  the 
pride  of  Napoleon  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  this  golden  bridge.  On  the 
other  hand,  Narbonne,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  offered  the  partition  of 
Prussia,  confining  its  territories  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Silesia  was  to  go 
to  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  her  dominions  to  Saxony  and  Westphalia.  In  the 
middle  of  May,  Austria  made  another  attempt  to  mediate  for  peace.  The  con- 
ditions proposed  were  the  surrender  of  Illyria,  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation 
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of  the  Rhino  and  of  the  Duchy  of  "Warsaw,  tho  restoration  of  Prussia,  and  the 


surrender  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.     This 
would  still  have  left  Napoleon  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
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Italy.  Napoleon  was  again  too  proud  to  accept  these  favourable  terms,  or  perhaps 
he  knew  that  to  sacrifice  so  much  was  to  sacrifice  everything.  Napoleon  had 
evidently  expected  that  the  two  months  allowed  him  by  the  armistice  would 
enable  him  to  meet  Austria  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  foes.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  bands  of  the  coalition  were  being  drawn  tighter,  treaties  were  renewed  between 
England,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Eventually,  on  June  27th,  Austria  acceded  to  the 
coalition.  She  promised  to  declare  war  if  Napoleon  did  not  accept  the  conditions 
offered  to  him  before  July  20.  On  June  26  the  famous  interview  took  place 
between  Metternich  and  Napoleon,  which  eventually  decided  his  fate.  It  was 
held  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  summer  palace,  outside  the  walls  of  Dresden.  When 
Metternich  entered  the  room  Napoleon  broke  out  in  these  words,  "  You  wish  for 
war  and  you  shall  have  it.  I  have  destroyed  the  Prussian  army  at  Liitzen ;  I  have 
beaten  the  Russians  at  Bautzen ;  you  want  to  be  one  of  the  number — bo  it  so,  we 
will  meet  at  Vienna.  Three  times  have  I  set  Francis  II.  on  his  throne  and  have 
promised  to  live  all  my  life  with  him  in  peace.  I  married  his  daughter ;  I  said 
to  myself  at  that  time  that  I  was  committing  a  folly,  but  it  is  committed,  and  I 
am  now  sorry  for  it.  When  I  married  an  archduchess  I  wished  to  join  the  old 
and  the  new — Gothic  prejudices  with  the  institutions  of  my  century.  I  deceived 
myself,  and  I  experience  to-day  the  whole  effect  of  my  error.  It  may  cost  me  the 
throne,  but  I  will  bury  the  world  under  its  ruins." 

The  armistice  was  eventually  prolonged  till  August  10.  Even  up  to  the  last 
moment  Napoleon  would  scarcely  believe  that  Austria  intended  to  declare  war,  but 
on  August  12  the  formal  declaration  was  announced.  The  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  coalition  was  not  altogether  a  gain,  because  it  introduced  the  old  jealousy  between 
the  two  German  powers.  The  armies  of  the  allies  were  now  estimated  at  800,000 
men,  those  of  France  at  about  a  third  less.  The  battle  of  Dresden  was  fought  on 
August  26  and  27  ;  Napoleon  entered  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement  and 
drove  the  allies  back,  and  on  the  second  day  their  defeat  was  even  more  decisive. 
The  French  general  Moreau  was  killed  at  the  side  of  the  Czar.  But  Napoleon  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage  with  his  usual  energy.  Two  of  his  generals  were 
defeated  shortly  afterwards.  Napoleon  remained  in  Dresden  doing  his  best  to 
repair  his  losses,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  They,  however,  avoided  a  decisive  engagement.  He  did  not  quit  the 
Saxon  capital  till  October  7 ;  his  quarters  were  fixed  at  the  solitary  castle  of  Diiben. 
Here  Napoleon  deliberated  as  to  whether  he  should  occupy  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
collect  the  70,000  men  who  were  established  in  the  Elbe  fortresses,  and  by 
throwing  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  allies  compel  them  to  retreat.  He  could  not, 
however,  persuade  his  generals  to  accept  this  plan,  and  he  at  last  determined  to 
fight  a  battle  at  Leipzig.  This  great  conflict,  the  Battle  of  the  Nations,  as  it  has 
been  called,  was  fought  on  three  days  with  two  intervals  of  rest — October  14,  16, 
and  18.  It  has  never  been  properly  described.  The  battle  of  the  14th  was 
merely  a  cavalry  skirmish  in  which  the  French  were  successful.  The  battle  of 
the  16th  was  the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  was  directed  mainly  against 
the  Austrians  and  the  Russians.     Napoleon,  thinking  that  he  had  won  the  day, 
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ordered  a  groat  charge  of  cavalry  in  tho  afternoon,  which  was  led  hy  Murat.  It 
was  so  far  successful  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  nearly  taken  prisoners,  and 
had  to  retreat  precipitately  into  a  cottage.  To  completo  the  victory  he  summoned 
to  his  assistance  a  French  corps  under  Marmont  which  was  posted  on  the  other 
sido  of  Leipzig.  But  that  had  just  heen  attacked  hy  the  Prussians  and  Swedes 
under  Bluchcr  and  Bcrnadotte.  Napoleon  knew,  theroforo,  that  his  fate  had 
come,  yet  ho  slept  on  October  1G  on  the  battle-fiold,  on  the  same  ground  which  he 
had  occupied  the  night  before.  The  next  day  was  passed  in  attempts  to  mako 
peace.  These  proved  in  vain,  and  the  third 
battle  was  fought  merely  to  save  Napoleon's 
reputation  and  to  prevent  him  from  beating  a 
precipitate  retreat.  On  the  evening  of  October 
18  ho  withdrew  into  Leipzig,  and  left  it  tho  next 
day  on  his  way  to  the  Rhine.  An  hour  after  he 
had  taken  leave  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  that 
monarch  waa  called  upon  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  allied  sovereigns. 

The  defeat  of  Leipzig  was  in  every  way 
complete.  Napoleon  had,  however,  chosen  a 
battle-field  in  which  there  was  one  way  of  retreat 
open,  defended  by  a  river  on  either  side.  As  ho 
retired  sullenly  he  passed  by  the  scenes  of  his 
former  glory,  the  battle-fields  of  Liitzen  and  Jena, 
and  Erfurt  where  he  had  held  his  court  of  sove- 
reigns, ric  eventually  reached  Frankfort  with 
70,000  men,  most  of  them  bearing  the  seeds  of 
mortal  disease.  "When  tho  allied  sovereigns 
reached  Frankfort  in  their  turn,  they  had  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  make  peace  or  should 
continue  the  war  till  Napoleon  was  dethroned. 
The  advocates  of  peace  prevailed.  Metternich 
offered  Napoleon  the  possession  of  France  within 
its  natural  boundaries,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  in  other  words  the  frontiers  of 
Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.    Napoleon  gave  an 

undecided  answer  and  raised  new  forces.  He  would  be  contented  with  nothing  but  a 
European  empire.  As  he  said  afterwards,  these  offers  came  too  late.  He  could  not 
1  reat  for  peace  with  security,  unless  he  had  first  gained  a  victory.  The  intention  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  cross  the  Rhine  was  announced  on  December  1, 1813.  They 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  declared  that  they  were  not  making  war  against 
France  but  against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  They  determined  to  enter  upon  a 
winter  campaign.  Blucher  crossed  tho  middle  Rhine.  Tho  Austrians  and 
Russians  entered  France  through  Switzerland.  Another  army  marched  into 
Holland.     The  English,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  were  in  a  position  to  cross  the 
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Pyrenees ;  Murat  deserted  Napoleon  and  threatened  the  north  of  Italy.  To  make 
head  against  these  forces  Napoleon  had  only  150,000  men,  but  in  this  campaign 
he  exhibited  all  his  genius.  His  plan  was  to  move  upon  an  interior  line,  and  to 
fight  each  army  in  turn.  In  the  second  week  of  February  he  compelled,  first 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  and  then  the  Austrians  to  retreat.  The  effect  of  these 
victories  was  such  that  Napoleon  might  have  preserved  his  throne  by  the  Congress 
which  was  being  held  at  Chatillon.  Alexander  did  not  wish  for  a  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  while  Austria  desired  to  save  Napoleon.  Napoleon,  however,  would  not 
come  to  terms.  The  allies  offered  the  frontiers  of  1792,  but  Napoleon  declared  he 
could  not  leave  France  smaller  than  he  had  received  her  in  1799.  All  attempts 
to  detach  Austria  from  the  common  cause  failed.  On  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
he  was  eventually  defeated  by  his  own  manoeuvres.  Impatient  at  the  mistakes  of 
his  enemies,  he  placed  his  army  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  hoping  that  they 
would  retreat.  But  with  unwonted  determination  they  determined  to  march  on  to 
Paris,  which  they  entered  on  March  31.  Napoleon,  who  was  now  at  Fontainebleau, 
still  hoped  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  capital,  but  his  marshals  had  deserted 
him,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  abdicate  his  throne  on  April  7, 
1814.  A  fortnight  later  he  took  an  affecting  leave  of  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Old 
Guard  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  He  then  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 

"While  all  these  events  had  been  taking  place,  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  had 
been  the  opportunity  of  Wellington.  His  plan  of  operation  was  to  advance  in  two 
divisions,  the  left  threatening  the  French  flank,  while  the  centre  and  the  right 
drove  them  from  the  Douro  and  pushed  them  back  into  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees. 
These  operations  began  about  the  middle  of  May,  1813,  and  they  were  so  well 
executed  that  the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  They  were  compelled  to 
abandon  one  position  after  another  until  the  whole  northern  coast  was  clear,  and 
British  vessels  could  enter  the  Spanish  ports  with  safety.  Eventually  on  June  21 
was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula. 
Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  The  booty  taken  defies  all  calculation. 
Madrid  was  finally  evacuated,  the  French  retreated  towards  the  north,  and  the 
Austrians  were  encouraged  to  join  the  coalition.  At  the  news  of  Yittoria, 
Napoleon  recalled  Joseph  and  treated  him  like  a  prisoner.  Marshal  Soult  was 
made  governor  of  the  kingdom  in  his  place,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire. 
The  fortress  of  San  Sebastian  fell  on  August  31,  Pampeluna  on  October  31,  so  that 
a  way  now  lay  open  into  France.  "Wellington  eventually  entered  that  country  at 
the  beginning  of  1814.  The  battle  of  Orthez,  fought  on  February  27,  made  it 
possible  to  march  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  occupied  by  English  troops  under  Lord 
Beresford  on  March  12.  Ten  days  later,  Ferdinand  returned  to  Spain,  and  the 
Peninsular  "War,  strictly  speaking,  was  at  an  end.  Soult  fought  a  final  battle  at 
Toulouse  on  April  10,  but  by  that  time  the  allied  armies  were  already  encamped 
in  the  Chanips-Elysees. 

By  these  events,  the  whole  of  Europe  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  which 
Napoleon  had  imposed  upon  it.     But  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  state  system 
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of  Europe  was  necessary.  A  congress  for  this  purpose  was  summoned  at  Vienna. 
No  such  brilliant  assembly  had  been  seen  by  the  world  since  the  council  of 
Constance.     All  the  splendours  of  the  old  regime  were  restored,  and  with  charac- 
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teristic  frivolity,  past  troubles  were  soon  forgotten.  Unfortunately  the  principles 
on  which  a  permanent  settlement  could  alone  be  secured  were  not  understood. 
The  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna  thought  more  of  going  back  to  the  old  state 
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of  things  than  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  time.  They  ignored  the  signs  of 
the  age,  the  dispositions  and  movements  of  the  people,  tha  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  political  life  and  the  thought  of  nations.  They  entirely  neglected 
these  deeper  considerations  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  arranging  territories, 
establishing  legitimate  princes  on  their  thrones,  and  restoring  the  European 
equilibrium.  They  thought  that  they  were  founding  a  new  and  durable  order  of 
things,  whilst  in  fact  they  were  only  providing  for  their  immediate  peace  and 
comfort.  In  the  territorial  arrangements  made  by  it,  the  congress  showed 
itself  as  little  disposed  to  respect  the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  peoples  as  Napoleon 
himself  had  been,  or  the  revolution  which  preceded  him.  States  were  manufactured 
in  Vienna  like  articles  of  merchandise,  soon  turned  out  and  easily  broken.  Nothing 
was  weighed  in  the  balance  but  the  numbers  of  the  population,  and  the  power  of 
paying  tribute.  No  account  was  held  of  similarities  of  language,  races,  or  reli- 
gions. The  constitutions  promised  to  the  people  were  never  given,  those  which  had 
been  already  granted  were  cut  down.  Private  and  public  balls,  masquerades  and 
tableaux  vivants,  fireworks  and  carousals,  parties  for  hunting,  driving,  and  riding, 
reviews  and  field- exercises,  followed  in  quick  succession.  One  day  a  funeral 
service  was  held  for  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  evening  followed  a  ball,  and  the  next  day 
a  sledging  party.  The  centre  of  this  brilliant  court  was  the  Emperor  Francis  II., 
a  man  who,  under  the  appearance  of  goodness  and  simplicity,  concealed  a  calcu- 
lating mind,  hardness  of  heart,  mistrust,  and  cunning. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  follow  the  arrangements  of  this  congress. 
Whilst  the  representatives  of  European  diplomacy  were  making  compromises 
between  their  interests  and  their  fears,  their  avarice  and  their  jealousies,  news 
suddenly  fell  upon  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder  that  Napoleon  had  landed  in  the 
south  of  France.  At  Elba  he  had  been  well  informed  of  what  was  passing  in 
Europe,  he  had  heard  of  the  mistakes  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  he  was  advised  by  his 
old  friends  to  return,  and  he  determined  to  trust  to  his  star.  This  enterprise  of 
Napoleon's  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  undertaken  by  a  human  being. 
He  landed  at  Golfe  Jouan,  near  Cannes,  with  only  900  troops,  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains.  At  the  news  of  his  landing,  Lyons  declared 
for  him  on  one  side  and  Bordeaux  on  the  other.  Ney,  sent  to  bring  him  back  as  a 
prisoner,  was  overcome  by  the  fascination  of  his  old  master  and  joined  his  standard. 
Soult,  ITassena,  Augereau  followed  the  same  example.  On  March  20,  the  birthday 
of  his  son,  he  entered  Paris.  As  he  wrote  proudly  to  his  diplomatic  agents,  "  The 
Emperor  has  shown  himself,  and  the  royal  government  no  longer  exists."  It  is 
needless  to  give  an  account  of  the  government  of  the  ITundred  Days,  and  of 
Napoleon's  attempt  to  establish  a  constitution.  His  efforts  to  work  upon  the 
diplomatists  of  Vienna  were  unsuccessful.  He  was  declared  by  the  congress  an 
enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  had  violated  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  was  exposed  to  public  vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult  to  collect  an  army 
to  crush  Napoleon,  as  the  forces  of  the  allies  were  still  under  arms.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  the  first  blow  of  Napoleon  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  armies  on  this  frontier  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Blucher  and 
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Wellington.     The  allies  could  dispose  of  nearly  half  a  million  soldiers.     Napoleon 
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saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     After  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  on  June  7, 
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1815,  he  put  in  motion  128,000  men  towards  the  frontier  of  Belgium.  lie  care- 
fully concealed  the  exact  point  of  his  attack ;  his  plan  was  to  divide  Bluchcr  and 
"Wellington,  and  to  defeat  them  separately.  He  crossed  the  Samhre  on  June  15, 
he  routed  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
fought  the  comhat  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English,  in  which  Ney  held  his 
ground  but  did  not  push  his  advantage.  The  following  day  was  spent  by  Napoleon 
in  inaction.  He  held  a  review  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  sent  Grouchy  with 
32,000  men  to  pursue  the  Prussians.  Torrents  of  rain  fell  in  the  night  and  made 
the  roads  so  bad  that  the  advance  was  impeded.  The  Prussians  rapidly  recovered 
themselves  and  determined  to  fight  on  the  18th.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
Wellington  had  been  surprised  by  Napoleon's  attack.  He  had  posted  the  gr.eat 
body  of  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and  they  had  to  be  moved  rapidly 
round  in  order  to  protect  Brussels.  In  this  manner  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought  on  June  18,  1815.  It  was  a  contest  rather  of  hard  blows  than  of 
strategy  or  tactics.  When  Wellington  was,  in  later  years,  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  it,  he  would  only  say,  "  We  pounded  and  they  pounded  and  we  pounded 
hardest."  Napoleon  sent  his  cavalry  again  and  again  against  the  thin  red  line  of 
the  English,  but  our  troops  formed  into  square  and  drove  them  back.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon,  the  Prussian  troops  began  to  appear  upon  the  English  left, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Napoleon's  forces  were  detached  to  meet  them.  It 
will  always  be  a  disputed  question  whether  the  English  could  have  won  the  battle 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians,  but  this  becomes  less  important  when  we 
consider  that  the  co-operation  of  the  two  forces  was  part  of  Wellington's  plan. 
As  a  final  stroke  the  Old  Imperial  Guard,  seasoned  upon  so  many  fields  of 
European  conflict,  was  sent  up  the  hill.  For  a  moment  the  result  seemed  doubtful, 
but  the  steady  resistance  of  the  British  squares  broke  their  line,  and  the  onset  of 
the  Guards  finished  the  fight.  Napoleon  was  dragged  off  the  field  by  main  force 
and  his  personal  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  ;  on  the  night  of  June  20  he  lodged  in  the  Elysec 
Bourbon  ;  he  called  a  council  of  ministers,  but  he  was  told  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly  would  probably  demand  his  abdication.  His  brother  Lucien  advised  him 
to  defend  the  capital ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  On  June  22  he 
consented  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II.  At  the  same  time  he  knew 
this  to  bo  illusory.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  was  advancing  towards  Paris,  and 
Napoleon  again  burned  to  attack  them,  offering  his  services  as  general  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government ;  who,  however,  refused  to  accept  them.  He  finally  left  Mal- 
maison  on  June  28,  and  retired  to  Rochefort  with  the  intention  of  going  to  America. 
He  could  not,  however,  make  up  his  mind,  and  the  harbour  was  beset  by  English 
ships.  At  last  he  determined  to  give  himself  up  to  the  generosity  of  England.  He 
said  that  he  came  like  Themistocles  to  sit  at  the  hearth  of  his  enemy.  The  English 
Government  determined  to  send  him  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
He  reached  his  place  of  confinement  on  October  18,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on 
a  deserted  rock  under  a  narrow-minded  and  unsympathetic  gaoler.  A  few  friends 
followed  him  into  exile.      He  died  on  May  5,  1821. 
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Louis  XVIII.    returned  onco  moro  to  tho  Tuileries  on  July  8.     The  allied 
sovereigns  were  at  Heidelberg  when  they  hoard  the  news  of  tho  battle  of  Waterloo. 


The  two  emperors  were  much  annoyed  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  take  part  in 
it.      The  further  operations  of  their  armies  became  unnecessary  from  the  rapid 
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advance  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  upon  Paris.  Alexander  was  by  no  means 
enthusiastic  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  but  he  found  Louis  already  in  posses- 
sion. In  this  manner  the  French  obtained  far  more  favourable  terms  of  peace  than 
they  could  have  expected.  The  fortunes  of  Europe  were  now  dominated  for  some 
time  by  that  strange  compact  termed  the  Holy  Alliance.  Alexander,  by  various 
influences,  bad  been  induced  to  think  that  the  unexpected  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia  was  a  means  appointed  by  Providence  for  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
and  religious  statesmanship — a  system  of  Christian  politics.  Other  interests  of  a 
less  pure  kind  were  very  subservient  to  the  same  end.  The  Czar  was  induced  to 
think  that  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  the  surest  way  to  found  a  new  order  of  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Islam  and  infidelity.  The 
Alliance  was  solemnly  confirmed  and  ratified  in  a  treaty  executed  at  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1815.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  declared  that  those  who  signed 
it  were  firmly  resolved  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion 
of  our  Saviour — Justice,  Charity,  and  Peace — as  the  only  means  of  consolidating 
human  institutions  and  remedying  their  imperfections.  The  King  of  Prussia  readily 
became  a  party  to  it.  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  was  more  reluctant.  He  said 
to  the  Czar,  "  If  it  is  a  question  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  must  ask  my  confessor  ;  if 
a  question  of  politics,  my  chancellor."  He  refused  to  sign  it  until  Metternich  had 
assured  him  that  it  contained  nothing  but  harmless  phrases.  The  treaty  was  only 
communicated  to  crowned  heads,  and  was  not  made  known  to  the  profane  world  or 
even  to  ministers.  It  was  eventually  joined  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  except 
the  King  of  England,  who  was  prevented  by  the  Constitution  ;  the  Sultan,  whom 
Alexander  refused  to  include  ;  and  the  Pope.  Louis  XVIII.  was  admitted  three 
years  later.  Metternich  saw  in  it  a  means  of  supporting  his  favourite  policy  of 
repression  and  reaction. 

For  ten  years  Europe  groaned  under  the  burden  of  this  unhappy  compact. 
The  suppression  of  all  revolutionary  ideas  by  controlling  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  the  struggle  for  democratic  constitutions,  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  the  restoration  of  the  old,  the  intensification  of  the 
monarchical  principle  by  the  strengthening  of  patriarchal  relations  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  such  were  the  principal  aims  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
It  became  a  bulwark  against  all  attacks  upon  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  Besides 
this,  a  second  treaty  was  signed  by  the  four  great  Powers  of  a  more  practical  cha- 
racter. They  engaged  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  maintain  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France,  and  support  the  royal  authority  as  limited  by  the 
Charte.  In  order  to  keep  the  two  treaties,  and  the  policy  they  then  declared,  fresh 
and  living,  they  determined  to  hold  from  time  to  time  congresses  of  princes,  so  as 
to  create,  as  it  were,  a  European  tribunal — an  Amphictyonic  Council — to  preserve 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  war  between  America  and  England,  which  had  been  going  on  since  1812, 
was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  glare  of  European  conflict.  At  the  outset  the  Americans 
had  invaded  Canada,  but  were  forced  to  retreat  after  two  months'  fighting.  One  of 
the  most  important  engagements  was  that  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon 
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on  June  1,  1813.      Tho   Chttaptakt  was  entirely  defeated  in  fifteen  minutes  and 
earricd  off  to  Halifax.     In  1814  wo  were  enabled  to  dispateh  to  America  a  number 


of  well-seasoned  Peninsular  troops  under  General  Ross,  and  a  strong  fleet  under 
Cockburn.     A  battle  was  fougbt  at  Bladensburg,  and  "Washington  was  taken. 
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We  avenged  ourselves  by  disfiguring  the  national  buildings  and  destroying  the 
archives,  which  excited  great  indignation  against  us.  The  war  was  put  an  end  to- 
by the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  December  2-4,  1814,  and  ratified  by 
the  United  States  on  February  17,  1815.  It  was  drawn  up  on  the  principle  of 
the  status  quo  ;  each  party  was  to  restore  its  conquests.  The  boundaries  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  England  states  were  to  be  settled  by  commissioners,  as 
was  also  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories  of  the  two  Powers.  Both 
parties  were  bound  to  continue  their  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  disputes  which  led  to  the  war  were  now  matters  of  the  past,  and  were  not  even 

mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

The  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon  left 
England  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  The  Govern- 
ment had  spent  nearly  nine 
hundred  millions  in  eleven 
years,  the  taxation  in  1815 
had  amounted  to  seventy- 
two  millions,  and  the 
National  Debt  had  risen  to 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
millions.  When  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  181G,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  two  millions  and 
a  half,  yet  ministers  pro- 
posed no  reduction  in  tho 
estimates  for  the  army, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  that 
he  intended  to  continue  the 
income  tax.  However, 
when  the  motion  came  on 
for  discussion  it  was  de- 
feated by  238  against  201. 
The  close  of  the  war  had  a  curious  and  unexpected  effect  upon  the  national  prosperity. 
During  the  war  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  had  been  very  great.  As- 
England  was  sole  mistress  of  the  seas  her  trade  went  on  increasing  in  spite  of  the 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  this  at  the  time  when  the  new  discoveries  in  machinery 
enabled  us  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  extraordinary  cheapness.  The 
plentiful  supply  of  money  rendered  it  possible  for  the  government  to  raise  year 
after  year  their  monstrous  loans.  But  when  the  ports  of  the  Continent  were  again 
open  a  rush  of  foreign  goods  poured  in  upon  us.  A  return  to  gold  currency 
ruined   many   country  banks,   large   numbers  of   manufacturers  and  merchants 
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become  bankrupt,  workmen  wero  thrown  out  of  employment,  while  a  succession 
of  bud  harvests  raised  the  cost  of  food  to  famine  prices.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
prico  of  English  corn  a  bill  was  hurried  through  Parliament  in  1815  which 
absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  prico  of  wheat  rose  to  eighty  shillings. 

The  consequences  of  this  distress  soon  became  manifest.  The  reduction  of  the 
army  swamped  the  country  with  disbanded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  militiamen.  This 
increased  the  glut  already  existing  in  the  labour  market.  Labourers  who  were 
unable  to  find  work  thronged  into  the  cities  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  discon- 
tented. Incendiary  fires  broke  out  in  the  eastern  counties  and  mills  were  attacked. 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely  the  military  had  to  be  called 
out  and  blood  was  shed.  Risings  of  a  similar 
kind  occurred  among  the  colliers  of  Stafford- 
shire and  South  Wales.  These  events  soon 
began  to  produce  a  demand  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  Whigs  had  now  for  a  long  time 
been  excluded  from  office,  but  a  knot  of  young 
men,  who  had  been  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
had  started  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1802, 
were  eventually  to  lead  their  principles  to 
triumph.  The  names  of  Brougham,  Horner, 
Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  Cockburn,  and  Mackin- 
tosh began  to  become  prominent  amongst  states- 
men and  political  thinkers.  Other  writers,  like 
Cobbett,  went  much  further.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  Hampden  Clubs  and  other 
democratic  associations  were  formed  in  the  large 
towns  and  their  adjacent  villages.  Their 
members  demanded  universal  suffrage,  annual 
Parliaments,  and  a  Radical  Reform  in  English 
institutions. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Spa  Fields  on 
November  18,  181G,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Regent  and 
the  legislature  to  adopt  means  to  relieve  the 

existing  misery.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  December  2,  ostensibly  to 
receive  the  Regent's  answer.  Among  the  members  who  attended  a  man  named 
Waters  was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  raised  a  tricolour  flag  and,  followed  by 
a  large  mob,  proceeded  through  Clerkenwell  and  Smithfield  to  Snow  Hill.  Here 
all  the  firearms  in  a  gunsmith's  shop  were  seized,  a  by-stander  was  wounded,  and 
the  throng  continued  its  career  to  Cheapside  and  the  Royal  Exchange.  Three 
of  the  most  prominent  rioters  were  arrested  by  the  police.  Troops  were  gradually 
collected  and  the  rioters  dispersed.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  the  tranquillity  of 
London  was  assured.  However,  the  formation  of  secret  societies  still  continued  and 
a  programme  was  drawn  up.     It  contained  six  main  objects — annual  parliaments, 
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universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  all  property  qualifications  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  tbe  payment  of  members.  Tbe  programme  was 
entitled  tbe  People's  Charter,  and  those  that  supported  it  consequently  received  the 
name  of  Chartists. 

Parliament  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  February.  The  Regent,  on  his 
return  from  the  House,  was  grossly  insulted.  Stones  were  thrown  at  his  carriage, 
and  one  of  its  windows  was  actually  broken.  In  consequence  of  this,  select 
committees  were  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the 
outrages.  They  agreed  on  almost  identical  reports,  in  which  the  condition  of 
things  was  described  with  great  force  but  with  probable  exaggeration.  A  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  Other  bills  were  passed  to  prevent  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies,  to 
secure  the  better  safety  of  the  Regent's  person,  and  to  prevent  tampering  with 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  the  police.  These  strong  measures  were  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances,  but  so  great  was  the  existing  terror  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  150  to  35,  and  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  265  to  103.  These  measures  did  not  allay  disturbances. 
Fires  broke  out  in  agricultural  districts,  and  riots  took  place  in  different  places  in 
the  country.  Manchester  was  an  important  focus  of  discontent.  A  great  meeting 
was  held  there  on  March  3,  1817,  to  protest  against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
ten  out  of  every  twenty  who  attended  the  adjourned  meeting  should  proceed  to 
London  on  foot  with  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  petitioners  were 
recommended  to  provide  themselves  with  a  blanket,  and  for  this  reason  they 
received  the  name  of  blanketeers.  This  march  proved  an  entire  failure.  About 
five  hundred  got  as  far  as  Macclesfield,  and  not  more  than  twenty  crossed  the 
border  of  Staffordshire. 

This  failure  did  not  prevent  other  attempts  to  secure  the  same  object.  A 
general  rising  was  fixed  for  March  30.  It  was  to  begin  at  Manchester,  but  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  similar  movements  in  Lancaster,  York,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Chester  and  Stafford.  Two  days,  however,  before  the  day  fixed,  the 
ringleaders  were  arrested.  A  similar  fate  befell  a  further  attempt  in  the  following 
June.  The  principal  leader  in  this  last  rising  was  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  a  framework 
knitter  of  Nottingham,  who  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Captain,"  and  was 
possessed  of  great  power  and  energy.  He  was  captured  at  Nottingham  and  was 
afterwards  executed  at  Derby  with  his  two  principal  leaders,  Ludlow  and 
Turner.  This  outbreak  gave  occasion  for  prolonging  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  from  July  1,  1817,  the  term  at  which  it  was  originally  fixed,  to 
March  1,  1818.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  had  commenced  a  more  vigorous 
execution  of  the  laws  against  the  press.  On.  March  27,  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  Home 
Secretary,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  Lords-Lieutenant  impressing 
upon  them  the  importance  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  writings  and  pamphlets.  He  said  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  issue 
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a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him  on  oath  with  tho  publication 
of  libels  of  this  nature  This  circular  attracted  great  attention  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  opinion  of  tho  law  officers  was  questioned  by  high  authority 
but  the  position  of  tho  ministry  was  so  strong  that  large  majorities  supported 
Lord  Sidmouth.  Tho  ministers  determined  on  proceeding  against  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  worst  productions.  An  obscure  paper,  called  the  Black  Dwarf,  was 
the  first  object  of  their  attack.  The  ministry  had  tho  folly  to  honour  one  Worth, 
tho  printer  and  publisher  of  the  paper,  with  a  State  prosecution.  He  was  acquitted 
and  had  the  credit  of  achieving  a  victory  over  the  Government.  Learning 
nothing  by  this  failure,  in   December,   1817,  they  proceeded   against  a   small 
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publisher,  "William  Hone,  for  a  profane  book  which  he  had  published  and  sold. 
Undoubtedly  the  writings  were  irreverent,  but  the  last  course  to  take  with  such 
a  writer  is  to  give  currency  to  his  work  by  honouring  him  with  a  prosecution. 
On  December  18,  Hone  was  prosecuted  for  his  seditious  and  profane  libels  on 
various  parts  of  the  Church  service.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
told  the  jury  that  the  productions  were  highly  scandalous  and  irreligious  and 
therefore  libellous.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  jury,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  consideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  their  finding  was 
received  with  applause  in  every  part  of  the  court.  On  the  next  day,  he  was  tried 
on  a  similar  charge  before  Lord  Bessborough  and  a  special  jury.  The  judge 
pronounced  the  publication  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane  libel,  but  the  jury, 
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in  less  than  two  hours,  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  ministers  even 
proceeded  to  a  third  charge,  and  he  was  a  third  time  acquitted.  The  moment  the 
verdict  was  pronounced  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  issued  from  the  crowd  in 
the  court,  which  soon  extended  to  the  crowd  outside.  In  five  minutes  the  halls 
and  adjoining  avenues  rang  with  shouts  and  acclamations. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
only  child  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  Crown.  She  had 
indeed  lived  a  miserable  existence.  Her  father  was  offended  at  her  refusal  to 
marry  the  Prince  of  Orange.  She  was  denied  access  to  her  friends,  and  was  kept 
almost  without  money.  With  little  society  and  few  amusements  she  pined,  grew 
thin  and  slept  badly.  "  It  makes  me  sad  to  think,"  she  wrote,  "  of  the  time  past 
or  the  time  to  come.  I  don't  know  which  is  most  painful,  the  past  or  the  future." 
This,  however,  was  all  changed  by  her  marriage  on  May  2,  1816,  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  with  whom  she  was  much  in  love.  Por  more  than  a  year 
they  passed  together  the  most  happy  and  domestic  of  lives.  But  a  sad  termination 
was  at  hand.  On  November  5,  she  was  delivered,  after  a  very  severe  and  protracted 
illness,  of  a  dead  child,  and  five  hours  after  she  passed  away  herself.  The  blow  to 
the  nation  was  very  great,  and  much  uncertainty  was  felt  about  the  succession. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  three  of  the  Royal  Dukes  married — the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Victoria  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  the  sister  of  Leopold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Augusta  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  At  the  same  time  the  Regent  took  steps  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  On 
January  1,  1818,  before  his  daughter  had  been  dead  eight  weeks,  ho  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that  he  wished  to  extricate  himself  from  the  "  cruellest  as  well  as 
the  most  unjust  predicament  that  ever  the  lowest  individual,  much  more  a  prince, 
was  ever  placed  in."  The  cabinet  consequently  sent  out  a  commission  to  Italy  to 
enquire  into  the  life  the  Princess  was  leading.  The  marriages  in  the  royal  family 
were  attended  on  the  whole  with  happy  consequences.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  had 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom,  however,  died  in  infancy  ;  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land had  one  son,  who  eventually  became  Xing  of  Hanover ;  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  had  one  son  and  two  daughters  ;  while  the  Duchess  of  Kent  gave  birth 
in  1819  to  our  present  illustrious  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria.  The  danger  of  a 
disputed  succession  was  entirely  avoided. 

London  still  rang  with  the  story  of  Hone's  acquittal  when  Parliament  met  on 
January  27,  1818.  The  ministry  were  discredited,  but  in  other  respects  the  situa- 
tion was  improved.  The  price  of  provisions  was  reduced,  and  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  labour.  The  people  became  more  contented.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  ministers  announced  that  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  come  to  an  end.  Select  committees,  however,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nation  were  again  appointed,  and  an  Act  was  passed  for  indemnifying 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  arrest  on  suspicion  or  in  the  dispersion  of 
meetings  since  January,  1817.  The  measure  was  carried  with  great  difficulty  and 
a  strong  protest  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  brought  forward  again  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Hampden  Club  of  London.  In  tho  previous  year  his  motion  for  reform  had  been 
lost  by  265  votes  to  77.  This  year  tho  motions  included  universal  male  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  votes  by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments,  but  they  received 
no  other  support  than  that  of  himself  and  Lord  Cochrano,  his  seconder.     Among 
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other  legislative  enactments  of  this  session  may  be  mentioned  the  Alien  Bill,  which 
gave  the  ministry  power  to  remove  aliens  who  might  become  objects  of  suspicion 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  only  carried  in  the  teeth  of  great  opposition. 
As  the  late  disturbances  in  the  kingdom  were  believed  to  spring  from  a  condition 
of  immorality  and  irreligion,  a  grant  of  a  million  pounds  was  made  by  Parliament 
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to  build  new  churches,  the  chief  objection  to  the  measure  being  that  Noncon- 
formists were  taxed  in  order  to  provide  places  of  worship  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Alien  Act  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  Parliament 
in  two  days,  the  8th  and  9th  of  June.  On  the  following  afternoon  the  Eegent  came 
down  to  Westminster  and  dissolved  the  Parliament  without  notice. 

The  general  election  of  1818  was  fought  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides. 
The  late  Parliament  was  unpopular  and  so  were  the  ministers,  and  the  opposition 
used  their  best  efforts  to  turn  this  feeling  to  good  account.  But  in  more  than 
half  the  constituencies,  the  seats  were  at  the  disposal  either  of  the  Government  or 
of  some  wealthy  individual,  and,  therefore,  in  more  than  half  the   constituencies 

a  contest  was  impossible. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a 
large  number  of  contests 
were  fought,  and  the 
number  of  the  regular 
opposition  were  increased 
from  140  to  173  members. 
At  the  same  time  it  had 
lost,  by  unexpected  death, 
some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members,  Pon- 
H  Wl  W  \  '^HiifcP      sonby,  Whitbread,  Romilly 

and    Horner.       The    new 
Parliament  was  opened  on 
June  19,1819.   The  Prince 
Regent,  in  his  speech,  had 
the    gratification    of     an- 
nouncing    a    considerable 
and   progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue.     He 
said  that  the  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of 
the    country    were    in    a 
most  flourishing  condition. 
These  statements  were,  however,  felt  to    be   somewhat  over-coloured.      At  the 
same  time  it  was  possible  to  take  steps  for  the   resumption  of   cash  payments 
by  the   Bank   of   England.       A  committee  for   considering    the  question  was 
appointed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Peel,  afterwards  Sir  Robert, 
was  made  chairman.    The  Act  which  was  passed  upon  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments,  was  passed  on  June  23, 
and  is  generally  known   as  Peel's  Act.      By  this  measure  the  restrictions  on 
cash  payments  were  continued  until  February,  1820  ;   after  that  the  payments 
of  gold  at  a  reduced  price  was  to  follow.     Eventually  after  May  1,  1822,  the 
Bank  was  to  pay  all  its  notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm.     This 
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period  was,  howovor,  anticipated  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank  and  the  payment 
of  notes  in  specie  was  resumed  a  year  earlier.     In  the   same  session  Sir  Francis 
Burdott  repeated  his  annual  motion  for  reform,  resting  it  on  the  principle  that 
representation  and  taxation  should  go  together.  A  more  economical  administration 
he  said,  could  only  be  expected  from  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.    The  division 
was  a  very  small  one,  showing  the  little  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  bulk 
of  the  members.     The  reformers  were  defeated  by  153  votes  to  58.     The  result  of 
the  defeat  of  their  motion  was  that  a  number  of  meetings  in  favour  of  reform 
were     held    through- 
out the  country.    The 
most      celebrated      of 
these   was   that    con- 
vened on  August  16, 
in    St.  Peter's  Field, 
Manchester.        Every 
effort  was  made  by  its 
promoters  to  ensure  its 
success.      Those   who 
were  to  attend  it  were 
drilled  in  order  that 
they  might  march  to 
the    ground     without 
confusion.       On     the 
other  hand,  the  autho- 
rities     were     equally 
vigilant,    and    troops 
were  moved   to  Man- 
chester   at    their  re- 
quest.       Hunt,    the 
ostensible  leader  of  the 
Radicals,  was  to  pre- 
side at  it.     The  de- 
monstration    full}' 
answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters 
—  from     50,000     to 

00,000  men  marched  into  St.  Peter's  Field  without  committing  any  serious 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  county  magistrates  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  events 
<»  a  bouse  overlooking  the  field.  They  had  extended  a  line  of  constables  from 
this  house  to  the  temporary  Lusting-,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  But  the  waggons,  from  winch  the  speeches  were  to  bo  made,  were  moved 
into  a  d.fferent  part  of  the  field,  and  the  communication  with  the  magistrates  was 
thus  broken.  When  Hunt  began  his  address,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester 
was  ordered  to  arrest  him,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.     The 
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birth  of  his  daughter,  our  present  Quesn,  took  a  small  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidmouth.  He  took  a  long  walk  on  a  wet  day  and,  coining  home  with  wet 
boots,  neglected  to  change  them  in  order  to  play  with  his  little  daughter.     A 


severe  cold  turned  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  died  on  January  23,  1820. 
Six  days  later,  on  January  29,  George  III.  himself  died  suddenly  at  Windsor. 
For  nearly  ten  years  he  had  lived  in  the  apartments  looking  on  to  the  North 
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Terrace  at  Windsor  Castlo,  bereft  of  reason,  sight,  and  hearing.  Some  still  living 
remember,  as  Eton  boys,  having  seen  through  the  windows  of  the  Castlo  a  pale  face 
with  a  long  white  beard  flitting  through  the  rooms.  His  reign  had  been  long 
and  memorable.  Although  he  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  tho  long  struggle 
against  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  he  had  not  the  faculties  which 
could  enable  him  to  understand  its  importance  or  to  rejoice  in  its  fulfilment. 
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HE  new  reign  opened  under  circumstances  of  darkness  and  gloom. 
The  ministers  were  so  unpopular  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
murder  them.  The  Crown  was  discredited  by  the  bad  character 
of  the  new  King,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  take  part  against 
him.  The  treason  of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  is  explained  by 
the  scandal  of  the  Queen's  trial.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of 
both  these  events.  One  Arthur  Thistlewood,  a  prominent  Radical,  now  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow  against  the  Government. 
He  proposed  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  the  entire  cabinet,  to  seize  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery  which  happened  to  be  in  an  unprotected  state  in  London,  to  set 
fire  to  the  Mansion  House,  the  barracks,  and  two  or  three  other  places,  and  amidst 
the  general  confusion  to  establish  a  provisional  government.  Thistlewood  was 
joined  by  Ings,  a  butcher,  Brunt,  a  shoemaker,  Davidson,  a  man  of  colour, 
Adams,  a  retired  soldier,  and  Hidon,  a  cowkeeper.  The  entire  cabinet  was  engaged 
to  dine  with  Lord  Ilarrowby  on  February  23,  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Fourteen  men  undertook  to  attack  the  house.  One  was  to  ring  the  bell  on  pretence 
of  presenting  a  note,  and  his  associates  were  to  rush  in  and  secure  the  entrance. 
Hand  grenades  were  to  be  thrown  in  at  the  window,  and  the  ministers  who  were 
not  killed  by  the  explosion  were  to  be  assassinated  one  by  one  by  the  conspirators. 
The  ministers,  however,  were  informed  of  the  plot ;  they  were  also  told  that  the 
conspirators  were  to  meet  in  a  loft  in  Cato  Street,  a  small  mews  running  parallel  to 
the  Edgware  Road.  The  police  were  ordered  to  capture  the  conspirators,  and  a 
body  of  troops  were  told  to  support  them.  The  troops  were  late  and  the  police 
officers  attempted  to  make  the  arrests  alone.  As  they  climbed  up  the  ladder  the 
first  of  the  police  who  entered  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  culprits  escaped,  including  Thistlewood,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  who  was,  how- 
ever, captured  next  day.  On  May  1,  he  was  executed  with  four  others,  while  five 
more  were  transported  for  life.  Terror  spread  through  the  kingdom.  Nothing,  it 
was  said,  could  be  compared  with  this  atrocity  except  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  It  was  attributed  to  the  Radical  Reformers  and  the  name  of 
Radical  became  a  byword.      It  was  only  the  work  of  a  few,  yet  misery  and  dis- 
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content  must  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  beforo  such  remedies  could  have  been 
thought  of. 

On  the  death  of  King  George  III.,  the  question  of  tho  relations  between  tho 
new  King  and  his  wife  came  into  prominent  importance.  Queen  Caroline  was  a 
princess  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  had  married  the  Prince  of  "Wales  in  1795. 
From  the  first  he  treated  her  with  dislike,  and  she  withdrew  from  England  in 
1814,  as  soon  as  peace  mado  it  possible  for  her  to  travel  on  the  Continent.  Her 
behaviour  during  these  six  years  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  enter  into  the  unpleasant  details 
connected  with  it.  The  King  was  anxious  for  a  divorce,  but  the  ministry  effected 
a  compromise  by  which  her  name  was  omitted  from  the  liturgy,  on  condition 
that  no  penal  proceedings  of  any  kind  should  be  attempted  against  her.  -  The  King 
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was  dissatisfied  with  this  and  the  Queen  determined  to  proceed  to  England  to  claim 
her  rights.  She  landed  on  Monday,  June  5,  1820,  at  Dover.  The  commandant, 
who  had  received  no  special  instructions,  fired  a  royal  salute  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  An  immense  multitude  assembled  and  cheered  her.  The  inhabitants 
presented  her  with  an  address  congratulating  her  on  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
She  replied  that  she  hoped  she  should  be  permitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
her  husband's  subjects.  At  Canterbury  the  horses  were  removed  from  her  carriage 
and  the  Queen  was  drawn  by  the  people  to  the  door  of  her  hotel.  Her  journey  to 
London  was  one  long  triumphal  procession.  At  every  village  through  which  she 
passed,  all  business  was  suspended  and  the  bells  of  every  parish  church  rang  out  a 
peal  of  welcome.  As  she  approached  the  capital  the  carriage  was  thrown  open 
and  she  passed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  countless  multitude.     As  the  carriage 
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passed  Carlton  House  the  sentries  presented  arms.  She  alighted  at  the  house  of 
Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley  Street.  A  nuniher  of  attempts  at  compromise 
between  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  made  by  their  respective  advisers.  But 
they  all  failed  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  her  name  should  or  should  not  be 
included  in  the  liturgy.  The  King  refused  to  grant  it ;  the  Queen  refused  to 
sanction  its  omission.  The  ministers  then,  at  the  bidding  of  the  King,  introduced 
a  bill  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her  rank  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  them. 
The  bill  failed  and  was  withdrawn  and  London  was  illuminated  for  three  nights. 
Parliament  reassembled  on  January  23,  but  a  month  before  this  the  only  powerful 
speaker  had  retired  from  the  ministry.  Canning  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Queen's  table  before  her  departure  from  England,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
with  decency  remain  in  a  government  which  was  persecuting  his  former  friend  with 
such  relentless  energy.  An  Act  was  now  passed  for  granting  the  Queen  a  house 
and  £50,000  a  year,  although  her  name  was  still  excluded  from  the  liturgy.  The 
acceptance  of  this  annuity  went  far  to  diminish  her  popularity  with  the  mob.  The 
catastrophe  came  to  a  height  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  which  took  place 
on  July  19,  1821.  The  Queen  made  numerous  efforts  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  but  she  was  baffled  at  every  turn.  She,  however,  determined  to  be 
present.  She  left  South  Audley  Street  at  five  in  the  morning  in  a  coach  of  state 
drawn  by  six  bay  horses.  The  soldiers  presented  arms  as  she  passed  and  the  people 
cheered.  She  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  abbey  at  Poets'  Corner.  She 
might  have  been  admitted  alone  but  she  hesitated  and  turned  back.  This  com- 
pletely changed  the  feeling  of  the  crowd,  who  received  her  with  derisive  cheers. 
She  made  one  more  effort  to  be  crowned  before  the  decorations  were  removed 
from  the  abbey,  but  met  with  another  repulse.  She  was  worn  out  with  fever 
and  vexation.  She  was  taken  ill  suddenly  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to  the  coast  and  buried  in  her  native  city  of 
Brunswick. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  There  are  scarcely 
any  periods  which,  in  the  short  limits  of  thirty  years,  offer  more  striking  contrast* 
than  that  which  is  divided  by  the  European  peace  of  1815.  We  see  on  the  one 
hand  a  continual  movement  and  change,  accompanied  by  a  certain  loftiness  of 
aim ;  on  the  other  repose  and  rest  broken  by  the  designs  of  conspirators  and  the 
eruption  of  revolutions,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of  want  of  interest  in  life,  of 
oppressed  and  wearied  spirits.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  policy  of  violence  and 
activity,  full  of  magnificent  efforts  and  struggles  ;  on  the  other  the  rule  of  a 
Cabinet  with  paltry  ends,  full  of  suspicious  interference,  secret  deceit,  treachery, 
and  jealousy.  For  the  democratic  Republic  of  France,  and  the  military  Empire  of 
Napoleon,  is  substituted  a  Government  of  police  with  its  spies  and  bribes,  its 
duplicity  and  mistrust.  The  ideas  of  the  French  revolution,  although  continually 
subdued  by  force  of  arms,  yet  had  not  been  driven  from  the  world,  but  continued 
to  live  in  the  breast  of  mankind.  Therefore  the  powers  of  Europe  did  not  lay 
aside  the  sword,  they  kept  their  alliances  together  and  continued  to  maintain  the 
solidarity  of  their  conservative  interests,  and  continued  to  observe  the  treaties  of 
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Cbauraont  and  Paris,  and  the  principles  of  the  Iloly  Alliance.  For  these  purposes 
European  congresses  were  held  at  various  times.  At  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  whero  tho  occupation  of  Franco  by  the  allied  troops  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America  was  taken  into  consideration,  Franco 
was  received  as  a  member  of  tho  Pentarchy,  or  one  of  tho  five  great  powers  of 
Europe.  To  meet  this  coalition  of  the  conservative  powers,  secret  societies  wero 
formed  in  Southern  Europe.  Tho  Carbonari  had  already  existed  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  and  had  spread  themselves  from  Naples  over  the  wholo  peninsula.  The 
object  of  this  society  was  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  nationality,  the  love  of  country, 
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and  the  illumination  of  the  people,  to  weaken  the  priesthood,  and  to  found  free 
states  on  democratical  principles.  Similar  societies  were  formed  in  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  establish  the 
parliamentary  constitution  of  the  year  1812.  The  four  congresses  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1818,  at  Troppau  in  1820,  at  Laybach  in  1821,  and  at  Verona  in  1822, 
had  for  their  object  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Europe  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  smother  the  desires  of  the  revolution.  In  the  years  from  1819  to 
1821,  when  concealed  discontent  broke  out  into  open  war  in  the  peninsula,  and  the 
banner  of  revolution  was  raised  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  when 
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the  Greeks  arose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  when  political  murders  made 
their  appearance  in  Germany  and  France,  public  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  so  much 
endangered  by  these  revolutionary  symptoms  that  a  meeting  of  the  conservative 
powers  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  and  troops  were  sent  to  put 
down  these  movements.  At  Troppau  and  Laybach  the  three  monarchs  of  Austria, 
Eussia,  and  Prussia,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  took  the  affairs  of 
Europe  into  their  consideration.  The  pacification  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  was 
left  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  At  Verona  France  was  the  instrument  of  putting 
an  end  to  parliamentary  government  in  Spain.  The  stamping  out  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  is  perhaps  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  reaction  ;  therefore,  all  the 

more  startling  was  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  in  July, 
1830.  It  shook  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Even  experienced  states- 
men believed  that  a  French 
revolution  was  going  to  break  out 
again  with  all  its  former  horrors. 
The  soul  of  this  period  of 
reaction  was  Prince  Metternich, 
the  all-powerful  minister  and 
chancellor  of  two  emperors.  lie 
was  not  a  statesman  of  creative 
genius,  of  mighty  conceptions  and 
ideas,  of  deep  insight,  and  a  large 
knowledge.  His  wisdom  chiefly 
consisted  in  maintaining  the 
order  established  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  raising  the 
monarchical  principle  above 
popular  tendencies,  in  holding 
back  a  generation  passionate  for 
reform.  He  expressed  his  system 
at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  in 
three  propositions  :  —  1.  The 
powers  are  authorised  to  intervene  in  every  revolution  which  is  carried  out 
with  violence.  2.  Eevolutions  which  are  carried  out  with  legitimate  exercise 
of  force  justify  intervention  only  so  far  as  the  neighbouring  states  are 
endangered  by  their  character  and  their  effects.  3.  If  a  revolution  unites 
the  two  characters  of  unlawful  origin  and  injurious  effects  on  its  neighbours, 
then  the  right  of  intervention  reaches  its  highest  point.  Metternich  was 
frivolous  both  in  character  and  in  culture.  His  chief  coadjutor  was  Frederick 
Gentz,  a  man  with  more  cleverness  and  clearness  of  head  than  seriousness  or 
morality.  He  was  the  great  writer  and  pamphleteer  of  the  policy  of  reaction. 
His  idea  of  government  consisted  in  the  suppression  and  confinement  of  all  the 
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higher  life  of  nations,  and  in  tho  limitation  of  all  popular  powers  and  institu- 
tions. 

From  this  general  sketch  wo  must  pass  to  tho  consideration  of  tho  separate 
European  states.     After  the  restoration  King  Louis  XVIII.  and   tho   Due   de 
Richelieu  were  willing  to  govern  with  moderation  and  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand  the  party  of  tho  Pavilion  Marsan,  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  the  Due  d'Angoulemo  were  fanatic  reactionaries  and  priest-ridden  legitimists. 
Under  their  influence  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  revolutionists  were  easily 
passed  in  the  chambers.     This  was  the  so-called  White  Terror,  comparable  to  the 
vengeance  taken  by  the  English  Cavaliers  after  tho  return  of  tho  Stuarts.     The 
chief  instruments  of  this  reaction  were  tho  police,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  Church. 
The  King,  although  favourable  to  freedom  of  thought,  had  not  courage  or  determina- 
tion enough  to  stop  this  propaganda.      In  England   Lord  Londonderry,  better 
known  by  his  English  title  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  shown  himself  too  favourable  to  the 
policy    of    Mettornieh.       In   August,   however, 
Castlereagh  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  George 
Canning,   who  was    just    preparing    to    sail   as 
Governor-General    to    India,    became     Foreign 
Secretary  in  his  place.      King  Ferdinand   had 
returned  to  his  Spanish  dominions  on  May  22, 
1814.     He  had  given  a  promise  that  he  approved 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Cortes,  and  of  other 
things  which  had  been  done  in  his  absence,  a 
declaration  which  was  received  everywhere  with 
enthusiasm.      But  he  was  soon   surrounded  by 
clerics,  who  begged  him  not  to  suffer  so  godless 
an  institution  as  the  Cortes  to  remain.     He  there- 
fore published  a  manifesto  declaring  the  Cortes  closed,  and  their  decrees  null 
and  void.     At  the  same  time  he  sketched  out  the  lines  of  a  new  government  on  a 
constitutional  basis.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  this.     The 
night  before  the  King  returned  to  the  capital,  about  thirty  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  Liberal  party  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.    A  reactionary  min- 
istry was  established.    Notwithstanding  this  the  King  entered  Madrid  with  general 
joy  and  acclamation,  and  the  news  of   the  coup  d'etat  was  received  with  delight 
throughout  the  whole  country.     The  constitution  of  the  year  twelve  was  abolished 
and  the  despotism  of  the  old  monarchy  restored.     The  King  entered  gaily  upon  a 
career  of  reaction.     The  nobles  and  clergy  received  their  ancient  privileges.     The 
monasteries  were  restored,  the  Jesuits  returned  and  with  them  the  Inquisition. 
An  overgrown  bureaucracy  came  back  to  its  places.     The  country  was  governed 
by  a  camarilla,  a  band  of  cavaliers.     "With  time  matters  got  worse  and  worse.     All 
places  of  importance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most  worthless  men.     No  represen- 
tation made  by  foreign  courts  had  any  effect.     This  shameful  government  lasted 
six  years,  rarely  interrupted  by  glimpses  of  reform.     At  last  every  one  came  to 
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feel  that  there  must  be  a  change.  Secret  societies  were  formed  in  the  higher 
society  and  in  the  army.  This  last  was  honeycombed  with  disaffection.  The  long 
expected  outbreak  took  place  in  January,  1820.  Colonel  Riego,  an  Asturian,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  In  the  name  of  the  national  army  the  people  was  sum- 
moned to  shake  off  despotism,  and  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  based  on  justice 
and  on  freedom  of  thought.  In  a  short  time  the  revolution  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  different  provinces  and  towns, 
and  war  declared  against  absolute  royalty.  The  masses  did  not  take  much  part  in 
the  movement.  At  last  the  King  had  no  choice  but  to  recall  the  Cortes,  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitution,  on  March  7,  1820.  This  news  was 
received  with  horror  throughout  Europe.  It  would  have  been  better,  they  thought, 
to  have  died  sword  in  hand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  than  to  submit  to  such 
indignity.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  for  stamping  the  fire  out,  but  no  European 
court  was  anxious  to  meddle  with  Spain.  The  English  Government  deprecated 
interference,  and  Europe  determined  to  wait.  Soon,  however,  the  revolutionary 
party  went  to  greater  lengths.  The  Radicals  got  the  better  of  the  Liberals.  This 
caused  a  division  among  the  enemies  of  absolutism.  Riego  was  carried  into  dan- 
gerous courses  by  popular  enthusiasm.  The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was 
deplorable.  Matters  became  still  worse  in  the  following  year.  Eventually  the 
Radicals  triumphed  and  Riego  was  elected  president. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  found  eager  imitators  in  Portugal.  The  royal 
family  had  not  been  restored  but  continued  to  reside  in  Rio  Janeiro.  The  absence 
of  the  royal  family  was  very  unpopular  in  the  mother  country.  Portugal  felt 
that  she  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  colony  of  Brazil.  She  was  practically  governed 
by  the  English  as  a  conquered  country.  The  news  of  the  revolution  in  Spain 
acted  powerfully  on  these  unquiet  elements.  A  rising  took  place  at  Oporto  under 
Sepulvcda  in  August,  1820,  a  provisional  government  was  appointed  and  the  Cortes 
summoned  to  meet.  These  events  induced  King  John  VI.  to  return  from  Brazil 
to  Portugal,  where  he  accepted  the  new  constitution.  Similar  movements  took  place 
in  Naples  and  in  Piedmont,  which  the  Austrians,  who  were  masters  of  Lombardy, 
were  powerless  to  put  down. 

At  last  Metternich  bestirred  himself  to  crush  these  dangerous  symptoms  of 
Liberalism.  The  garrisons  were  strengthened,  the  meetings  of  the  Carbonari  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  death,  the  governments  of  the  smaller  states  were  forbidden  to 
carry  out  internal  reforms.  A  strict  watch  was  kept  over  the  press,  and  even  book- 
sellers and  journalists  and  writers  were  prosecuted.  As  we  have  before  related  a 
congress  was  summoned  at  Troppau  in  November,  1820,  at  which  the  three  northern 
powers  were  present.  In  January,  1821,  it  was  removed  to  Laybach  and  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  attended  it  in  person.  Here  also,  after  some  delay,  it  was 
joined  by  the  representatives  of  France.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  congress  was  to 
induce  the  King  of  Naples  to  withdraw  his  consent  from  the  constitution  to  which 
he  had  sworn  allegiance,  and  to  promise  him  armed  assistance  if  he  did  so.  In 
February,  1821,  an  Austrian  general  marched  into  Naples  with  a  considerable 
army.     King  Ferdinand  returned  to  the  capital,  the  old  absolute  government  was 
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restored  and  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the  Liberals.     Tho  revolution  had  broken 
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out  in  Piedmont  in  January,  1821.     A  constitution  based  upon  that  of  Spain  was 
proclaimed  in  March.     This  was,  however,  soon  crushed  by  the  Austrians,  who 
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marched  into  the  country  and  occupied  Turin.  The  attention  of  the  absolutist 
governments  was  now  directed  towards  Spain.  France  had  already  begun  to  give 
secret  assistance  to  the  absolutist  army  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The 
congress  had  now,  in  October,  1822,  moved  from  Laybach  to  Verona.  A  demand 
was  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  modify  the  constitution,  and  when  this 
was  rejected  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  left  Madrid  in  January,  1823.  The 
French  troops  crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  entered  Vittoria.  The  Cortes  retired  to 
Cadiz,  carrying  the  King  with  them.     There  they  were  besieged  and  surrendered 
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and  the  absolute  Government  was  restored.  A  most  important  result  of  these 
movements  was  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  had  been 
extremely  badly  governed,  solely  for  the  aggrandisement  and  enrichment  of  the 
mother  country.  They  had  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  since  1790,  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  Ferdinand  was  unable  to  subdue  them  and 
the  free  states  of  La  Plata,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay  gradually  developed  themselves 
from  the  old  viceroyalty  which  preceded  them.  Mexico  also  became  free  after  a 
severe  struggle.     The  Spanish  Government  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
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independence  of  these  states  being  recognized  by  Europe,  but  England  was  firm 
on  tho  subject  and  was  supported  by  America.  The  most  distinguished  namo 
amongst  the  South  American  patriots  is  that  of  the  Creole,  Simon  Bolivar,  of 
Caraccas.  He  took  Washington  for  his  model.  After  eight  years  of  conflict  he 
succeeded  in  joining  togother  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  under  the  name  of  tho 
Freo  State  of  Columbia.  The  final  independence  of  this  republic  was  not  secured 
till  1824,  when  it  chose  Bolivar  as  its  first  President.  Having  secured  tho  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  country  ho  went  to  the  assistance  of  Peru.  He  eventually 
died  in  1830. 

Part  of  the  same  wave  of  feeling  had  caused  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Turkey.  This  attempt  met  with  much  sympathy  in  Europe,  for  when  men 
considered  what  the  old 
Greeks  had  done  for  free- 
dom, they  wished  that  their 
descendants  might  succeed  in 
gaining  the  samo  blessing. 
England  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  open  help,  but  her 
feelings  were  shown  without 
concealment  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  struggling  power. 
The  poet  Shelley  wrote  and 
tho  poet  Byron  died  for  the 
awakened  freedom  of  the  land 
to  which  poetry  owes  so  much. 
The  Greeks  fought  well  and 
bravely  against  the  Turks, 
who  could  not  put  down  their 
rising  foe.  England  steadily 
refused  to  help  the  reaction- 
ary powers  of  Europe  in  their 
repressive  policy.  The  Duke 
of    Wellington     at    Verona 

declared  that  his  Government  must  decline  to  hold  a  common  language  with  its  allies 
on  this  occasion,  and  when  the  joint  note  to  the  Spanish  Government  was  determined 
on  he  even  said  that  the  British  Government  would  direct  its  minister  at  Madrid  to 
allay  the  ferment  which  the  communication  of  tho  allies  must  cause.  In  1824 
Canning  induced  the  Government  to  recognise  the  revolted  colonics  of  Spain.  It 
was  done  with  great  difficulty  against  the  wish  of  the  King  and  at  the  risk  of 
offending  European  courts.  Two  years  later  it  justified  his  boast  that  he  resolved 
that  if  France  had  Spain  it  should  not  be  with  the  Indies,  and  that  ho  had  called 
the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  Two  years  later, 
in  December,  1826,  Canning  sent  troops  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Portugal  against 
Spain  and  France.     He  announced  this  decision  of  the  cabinet  in  a  most  brilliant 
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speech,  and  showed  that  England  had  definitely  broken  with  the  principle  of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 

To  return  to  domestic  affairs.  In  1823  Huskisson  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  was  like  Canning  sneered  at  for  being  an  adventurer.  In 
other  words  he  did  not  belong  to  one  of  those  families  who  were  considered  at  that 
time  to  have  the  right  to  keep  the  Government  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  knew  whatever 
could  be  known  at  that  time  of  the  laws  under  which  wealth  is  produced  and  dis- 
tributed. He  used  his  position  to  pass  a  number  of  measures  which  rapidly 
developed  the  resources  of  the  realm.  A  law  had  been  enacted  during  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  ratified  by  Charles  II.,  forbidding,  with  some 
exceptions,  that  foreign  produce  should  be  brought  to  England  by  any  but  English 
ships.  The  effect  of  this  had  been  to  give  to  England  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe 
and  to  take  it  away  from  the  Dutch,  that  is,  to  enrich  English  merchants  with  all  the 
profits  of  carrying  foreign  goods.  Other  nations  had  objected  to  this,  and  America 
in  particular  placed  so  high  a  duty  on  goods  imported  in  English  vessels  that  it 
practically  prevented  the  trade  from  continuing.  English  ships  used  to  go  empty 
to  America  to  fetch  American  goods,  and  American  ships,  after  bringing  their 
own  goods  to  us,  went  away  empty  themselves.  The  price  of  freight  was  thus 
doubled  on  both  sides.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Huskisson  proposed  and  carried  in 
1823  a  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  by  which  duties  were  made  equal  on  all  goods, 
whether  brought  in  English  or  foreign  vessels.  England's  shipping  trade,  which 
had  been  much  depressed,  was  by  this  means  very  largely  increased. 

There  were  also  large  duties  levied  on  the  importation  of  foreign  silk.  This 
did  great  injury  to  English  silkweavers,  partly  by  depriving  them  of  the 
material  of  their  labour,  partly  by  removing  the  stimulus  of  healthy  competition. 
French  silks  were  everywhere  preferred  to  English,  and  so  great  was  the  rage  for 
smuggled  goods  that  it  was  profitable  to  an  English  manufacturer  to  have  his  own 
goods  smuggled  into  England  under  the  name  of  French.  The  prohibition  of 
foreign  wool  was  equally  injurious,  because  English  wool  could  only  be  used  when 
mingled  with  foreign.  These  changes  were  at  first  resisted  both  by  manufacturers 
and  operatives.  But  Huskisson  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  principles,  and  carried 
measures  which  reduced  the  duties  on  both  these  articles.  Other  steps  were  taken 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Acts  arranging  for  the  fixing  of  the  wages  of  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  were  repealed.  All  Acts  were  abolished  which  limited  the  free- 
travelling  about  of  workmen,  and  all  laws  which  controlled  the  combination  of 
either  masters  or  workmen,  a  liberty  which  was,  however,  restricted  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  then  unsettled.  Like  many  other 
reforms  it  had  been  brought  forward  and  encouraged  by  "Wilberforce  and  Pitt,  but 
had  been  laid  aside  in  the  confusion  of  the  European  struggle.  The  "West  Indian 
colonies  belonging  to  England  were  full  of  slaves,  and  scenes  were  enacted  in 
them  as  terrible  as  any  which  we  have  since  heard  of  in  America.  Yet  slavery 
could  not  be  abolished  without  a  heavy  loss  of  money.     It  was  feared  that,  if 
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brought  about  indiscreetly,  the  blacks  might  rise  and  cause  a  general  massacre. 
A  bill  was  passed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  and  all  shareholders 
knew  that   by  this  wide  measure  the  death-blow  of  slavery  had  been  sealed. 


Under  tho  influence  of  these  measures  the  prosperity  of  the  country  largely 
increased.  Wealth  began  to  flow  into  new  channels,  and  all  classes  of  the  people 
felt  in  their  daily  lives  how  far  preferable  peace  was  to  war.     Unfortunately  the 
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change  was  too  sudden.  The  country  ran  into  wild  speculation.  Companies 
were  formed  for  objects  impossible  to  obtain.  Banks  were  opened  by  men  who 
had  no  capital  to  support  them.  A  crash  came  in  1825.  On  December  5  of  that 
year,  the  great  banking  house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  and  Co.,' in  Bartholomew  Lane, 
closed  its  doors.  It  was  known  that  Pole  and  Co.  kept  accounts  with  forty-five 
country  banks.  The  funds  fell.  Lombard  Street  was  filled  with  persons  hasten- 
ing to  withdraw  their  deposits.  Even  old  men  who  had  recollected  the  crisis  of 
1790  were  appalled  at  the  existing  disasters.  The  worst  pressure  came  just  at 
Christmas  time  and  so  sad  a  Christmas  had  rarely  been  celebrated  in  London. 
Riots  broke  out  in  the  midland  counties,  and  machines  were  destroyed  as  the 
supposed  cause  of  the  people's  misery.  The  Government  came  to  the  rescue ; 
money  was  lent  to  merchants  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  with,  foreign  corn  was  let 
out  of  the  docks  and  the  panic  passed  away. 

Two  great  questions  remained  to  be  settled,  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Catholic 
disabilities.  The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  was  four  times  as  great  as  the 
Protestant.  The  Catholics  had  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  been  treated  as 
a  conquered  and  a  down-trodden  race.  In  many  respects  their  positions  had  been 
improved,  yet  even  in  1828  no  Catholic  could  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
no  Catholic  could  be  guardian  to  a  Protestant,  or  keep  any  arms  or  warlike  stores. 
The  Catholics  were  excluded  from  almost  every  office  of  trust  or  distinction,  and 
were  made,  in  many  ways,  to  feel  that  they  stood  on  a  different  social  footing  from 
the  Protestants.  In  1800,  when  Ireland  was  united  with  England,  Pitt  had 
promised  to  remedy  these  grievances.  But  the  Xing  pleaded  his  coronation  oath, 
and  his  mind  gave  way  when  the  question  was  pressed  upon  him.  It  was  felt 
that  nothing  could  be  done  so  long  as  George  III.  lived.  Canning  had  devoted 
himself  to  this  cause  from  his  earliest  years,  but  the  matter  remained  an  open 
question  with  the  ministry.  The  question  would  probably  have  remained  un- 
settled for  a  much  longer  period  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Association  under  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  who  declared  his  unflinch- 
ing hostility  to  any  measure  of  this  kind  so  long  as  he  lived  or  whatever  might  be 
his  situation  of  life.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  survive  long  but  died  in  January, 
1827.  Lord  Liverpool  was  shortly  afterwards  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and 
Canning  was  reluctantly  summoned  by  the  sovereign  to  form  a  ministry.  How- 
ever, he  had  already  received  his  death-blow  by  attending  the  Duke  of  York's 
funeral  on  a  cold  winter  night  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  "Windsor.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Eldon  declined  to  serve  under  him.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  his  Lord  Chancellor.  Perhaps  the  most  important  member  of  his 
administration  was  Huskisson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  ministry  was  pledged 
to  remove  the  two  trying  evils  of  the  time.  A  corn  bill,  intended  to  redeem  part 
of  this  pledge,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Canning  had  no  time  to  put 
into  execution  the  cherished  purpose  of  his  life.  "Worn  out  by  the  exertions  of  his 
office,   disheartened  by  the  desertion  of   his  friends,  harassed  by  the  constant 
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persecution  of  an  unscrupulous  opposition  like  that  which  had  embittered  the  last 
days  of  Pitt,  he  sank  under  his  accumulated  burden,  and  ho  died  in  August,  1827, 
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at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  lie  has  left  a  name  in  the  front  rank  of  English  states- 
men. His  policy  was  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  country.  His  heart  was 
ever  moved  with  indignation  against   oppression.      He  vindicated  the  position 
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of   England   as  the   asserter   of   liberty  and  freedom  throughout  the  civilised 
world. 

The  Xing  had  hoped  to  keep  the  same  ministry  in  office,  and  to  carry  on 
public  business  with  as  little  change  as  possible.  Lord  Goderich,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  moderate  man,  was  therefore  made  Prime  Minister,  but  Mr.  Herries  and 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  were  both  Tories,  were  received  into  the  Cabinet. 
This  was  enough  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  A  quarrel  arose  between 
Herries  and  Huskisson,  and  Lord  Goderich,  not  wishing  to  get  rid  of  either 
of  them,  preferred  to  resign  himself.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  who  became  Prime  Minister  in  January,  1828.     He  was  now  in  his 
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sixtieth  year,  and  was  the  first  subject  of  the  Crown,  accepted  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  as  the  representative  of  English  power  and  English  spirit,  but  destined  to 
impair  in  office  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  war.  His  industry,  courage,  and 
integrity  were  beyond  question ;  but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  people,  and 
was  apt  to  base  his  conduct  too  exclusively  on  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  Huskisson  tried  to  convince  himself  that  the  spirit  of  Canning  would  yet 
continue  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  and  therefore  remained  in  office. 
Put  the  cabinet,  being  made  up  of  discordant  elements,  could  scarcely  keep  together. 
At  last,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  member  gained  by  disfranchising 
Earl  Retford  should  be  given  to  a  large  town  or  a  country  hundred,  Huskisson 
and  Peel  found  themselves  voting  in  different  lobbies.     Huskisson  sent  in  his 
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resignation  to  the  Duke  of  Wollington  without  any  idea  of  its  being  accepted. 
Tho  Duke,  however,  embraced  tho  opportunity  of  romoving  a  troublesome  col- 
league, and  four  other  members  of  tho  Cabinet,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley, 
Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourno,  joined  him  in  bis 
retirement. 

Tho  attention  of  Europe  had  now  for  six  years  been  directed  toward  tho  East. 
The  Greeks  had  continued  their  struggle  for  liberty  with  varying  fortune.     Russia 
took  tbe  opportunity  to  attack  her  hereditary  foe,  and  was  moving  forward  on  her 
double  mission  of  releasing  her  brother  Christians  from  the  Moslem  yoke  and  of 
establishing   her   power    upon    the 
Dardanelles.     England  and  Franco 
were  afraid  that  Russia,  if  left  to 
herself,  might  forget  her  worthier 
objects   in  the   satisfaction   of  her 
ambition,  and  they  saw  that  the  best 
hope  of  controlling  her  policy  lay  in 
sharing  her  designs.    To  effect  theso 
objects  Canning  had  in  July,  1827, 
procured  the  signature  of  tbe  Treaty 
of  London  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia.      Tho  powers  offered 
their  mediation  to   establish  peace 
between  the   two  countries  which 
had  been    so   long   at  war.       An 
armistice  was  to  be  concluded  with- 
out delay.     The  Sultan  was  to  retain 
the  title  of  suzerain  or  superior  lord 
of  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  were  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  or  relief.     Also 
a  separation  of  the  two  nations,  which 
were  then  intimately  mixed,  was  to 
be  effected,  and  the  Turks  were  to 
bo  compensated  for    the   territory 
which   they   surrendered.       A   secret  article   attached   to  the    treaty    provided 
that  if    the   Porte   or  the   Greeks  did  not   accept   the    armistice    within    one 
month,  the  powers  should  do  their  best  to  forco  it  upon  them,  without,  however, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the   war.      The  Turks  rofused  to   grant   an  armistice. 
Ibrahim    Pasha,    Viceroy   of    Egypt,    sailed    with   a   large   fleet   to    assist    the 
Suit ;m.     The  combined  English,   French   and  Russian    fleets  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Morca,  on  condition  that  he 
did  not  come  out  again.      He  broke  his  promise  and  was  driven  back,  but  took  his 
revenge  by  harassing  the  country  and  burning  villages.     The  allies  saw    the 
smoke  from  burning  villages  rising  among  the  hills,  they  realised  the  misery  of 
his  victims,  and  their  patience  could  hold  out  no  longer.     They  sailed  into  the 
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narrow  strait  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  a  view  of  forcing  Ibrahim  to 
discontinue  these  atrocities  under  penalty  of  the  entire  destruction  of  his  fleet. 
They  did  not  intend  to  fight  a  battle,  but  the  Turks  began  the  action  by  firing  on 
a  boat  of  the  Dartmouth.  The  Dartmouth  replied  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  her 
boat's  crew.  The  firing  soon  became  general,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  lasted 
for  four  hours.  It  only  ceased  as  one  by  one  the  Ottoman  ships  drifted  out  of 
action.  The  Turks  themselves  blew  up'  thirty-seven  of  their  disabled  ships 
during  the  ensuing  night;  out  of  a  fleet  composed  of  sixty  men-of-war  there 
remained  only  one  frigate  and  fifteen  smaller  vessels  in  a  state  ever  to  be  again 
put  to  sea.  This  battle  was  fought  on  October  20,  1827.  When  the  news  of 
their  victory  arrived  in  England  Canning  was  already  dead.  The  Duke  of 
"Wellington  was  not  so  favourable  as  his  predecessor  had  been  to  the  independence 
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of  the  Greeks.  The  King,  in  his  speech  in  opening  Parliament,  spoke  of  Nava- 
rino  as  an  "  untoward  event,"  and  no  effort  was  made  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
gained  over  the  Turks.  The  Russians  took  up  with  greater  vigour  the  cause 
which  they  had  more  nearly  at  heart.  One  army  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkans,  and  another  marched  into  Armenia  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Kars  and 
Erzeroum.  The  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded  in  August,  1828,  secured  the 
existence  of  Greece  as  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  provided  that 
no  one  should  hold  any  important  office,  military  or  civil,  without  giving  evidence 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  by  receiving  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. These  acts  had  been  specially  directed,  the  first  against  the  Independents, 
the  second  against  James  II.  and  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The  chief  burden  of 
these  now  fell  upon  the  Dissenters,  who  were,  however,  able  to  some  extent  to  evade 
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the  prohibition  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity  first  passed  in  tbo  reign  of  Georgo  II., 
and  renewed  every  year.  It  was  the  custom  for  persons  to  bo  waiting  in  taverns 
and  bouses  near  tbo  cburcb,  not  going  in  until  service  was  over.  The  ceremony 
used  to  be  called  "qualifying  for  office,"  and  an  appointed  person  called  out 
"  Those  who  want  to  bo  qualified  will  pleaso  to  step  this  way."  Fersons  then  took 
the  communion  for  tbo  purposo  of  receiving  offico  and  with  no  other  intent  what- 
ever. Lord  John  Russell  proposed  and  carried,  in  1828,  a  motion  that  a  committee 
should  bo  appointed  to  consider  the  abolition  of  these  galling  and  useless 
restrictions.  Peel  and  Huskisson  opposed  tho  measure,  as  Canning  had  always 
done  before,  on  the  ground  not  of  principle  but  of  expediency.     But  they  were 
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defeated  by  the  large  majority  of  237  votes  to  193.  A  declaration  of  friendly 
feeling  to  the  Church  of  England  was  substituted  for  the  test,  ending  with  the 
words,  "  in  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  to  keep  out  the  Jews. 

This  was  followed  by  an  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  By  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Association  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
elected  member  for  Clare.  His  return  was  declared  vabd,  although  he  could  not 
sit  or  vote  in  the  House  until  he  had  taken  the  prescribed  oaths.  The  Catholic 
Association  became  more  and  more  powerful.  Supported  by  tho  priests  and  well 
furnished  with  money,  it  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  professed  to 
secure  that  no  member  should  be  elected  to  any  Irish  constituency  who  did  not 
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pledge  himself  to  obtain  emancipation  for  the  Catholics  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 
It  gradually  became  evident  to  the  ministers,  that  no  course  was  left  to  them  but  to 
conciliate  a  power  which  they  could  not  quell.  Peel  was  the  first  to  change  his 
mind,  and  he  worked  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  strong  resistance  was  a 
first  made  by  the  King  and  by  the  heads  of  the  Peers  and  the  Church.  Any 
arrangement  seemed  hopeless.  However,  the  King  was  eventually  induced  to 
give  way,  and  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1829  contained  the 
surprising  announcements,  that  the  Catholic  Association  would  be  suppressed,  and 
that  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  would  be  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  nothing  was  known  until 
copies  of  the  King's  speech  were  forwarded  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  on 
February  4.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  thus  courageously 
verified  their  political  consistency  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Peel  resigned 
his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  offered  himself  for  re-election ;  he  was, 
however,  rejected  by  755  votes  to  609.  He  was  returned  with  some  difficulty  for 
the  little  borough  of  Westbury.  The  Suppression  Bill  was  first  passed  a  fortnight 
after  its  introduction.  The  bringing  forward  of  the  Relief  Bill  was  fixed  for 
March  5.  At  the  last  moment  the  King  withdrew  his  consent  to  it.  He,  how- 
ever, found  it  impossible  to  form  an  administration  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  reluc- 
tantly gave  way.  A  bill  which  abolished  all  political  distinction  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  in  the  fullest  and  most  generous  manner  passed  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  received  the  assent  of  the  King. 
The  association  which  had  obtained  this  victory  in  the  name  of  a  nation  dis- 
appeared quietly  out  of  existence.  A  great  step  had  been  made  towards  redressing 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  O'Connell,  who  had  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
passed  on  to  other  spheres  of  activity,  in  which  it  is  less  easy  to  award  him  undis- 
puted praise.  He  declared  that  he  would  never  rest  until  he  had  secured  the  repeal 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  However  much  it  might  be  desirable 
to  give  the  Irish  control  of  their  domestic  affairs,  yet  an  absolute  separation  would 
only  be  disastrous  to  both  countries,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  larger  country 
to  resist  it.  In  this  vain  struggle  he  squandered  a  good  deal  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  fairly  earned,  and  although  his  name  still  stands  among  the  highest 
on  the  roll  of  Irish  patriots,  he  came  to  be  regarded  in  England  rather  as  a  dema- 
gogue than  as  a  statesman. 

The  discontent  which  existed  in  England  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  part  of  the 
general  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  overspread  the  Continent,  and  which  took  the 
form  of  a  reaction  against  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the 
repressive  measures  which  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  these  disputes 
the  sympathies  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
side  of  liberty.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  although  he  had  refused  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Metternich  and  was  careful  to  keep  his  country  out  of  dangerous  complica- 
tions, yet  was  believed,  with  only  too  good  reason,  to  sympathise  strongly  with 
legitimism  and  to  care  little  for  the  efforts  of  those  nationalities  who  were  striving 
to  govern  themselves.     In  Portugal  Don  Miguel,  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  Emperor 
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of  Brazil,  had  usurped  tho  throne  to  which  Donna  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro,  was  tho  rightful  heir,  on  tho  plea  that  women  could  not  reign  in  Portugal. 


He  withdrew  the  constitution  which  had  been  supported  by  Canning  and  esta- 
blished a  government  which  was  based  upon  the  favour  of  the  priests  and  the 
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nobility,  but  which  was  recognised  by  no  powers  except  Russia  and  Spain.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Miguel  L,  King  of  Portugal,  on  July  14,  1828.  The  charter 
of  Don  Pedro,  to  which  Don  Miguel  had  twice  sworn  obedience,  was  no  better  than 
waste  paper.  Miguel,  supported  by  the  Queen,  began  a  reign  of  terror.  When 
Don  Pedro  received  news  of  his  brother's  cruelties  he  determined  to  enforce  his 
rights.  He  sent  Donna  Maria  to  England  to  find  an  asylum  there,  and  also  that 
she  might  be  able  to  confer  with  Palmella  and  other  Liberal  emigrants.  Unfortu- 
nately Canning  was  now  dead,  and  Wellington's  ministry  was  little  disposed  to 

favour  foreign  Liberals. 
It  was  in  vain  to  persuade 
us  to  intervene  openly 
against  Don  Miguel.  In 
March,  1830,  the  Portu- 
guese Liberals,  under 
Palmella,  managed  to  get 
possession  of  the  Island  of 
Terceira,  which  they  used 
as  a  place  of  departure 
for  securing  their  success 
in  their  own  country. 
Donna  Maria  was  re- 
ceived with  honour  in 
England,  and  ministers 
declared  that  they  would 
observe  the  strictest 
neutrality,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Government  were 
really  with  the  party  of 
absolute  power,  and  our 
neutrality  was  so  strictly 
interpreted  that  we 
actually  attacked  the 
expedition  sent  to  gar- 
rison Terceira. 
France  was  the  scene  of  far  more  serious  disturbances.  Louis  XVIII. ,  who 
had  been  restored  to  the  throne  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1824,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  This  was  the  Count  of  Artois,  whose  frivolous  youth 
had  been  spent  among  the  dissipations  of  Versailles,  in  the  year  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution.  He  now,  as  Charles  X.,  attempted  to  govern,  but  with 
obvious  reluctance,  as  a  constitutional  king.  In  1829  Prince  Pohgnac,  a  strong 
royalist,  and  a  friend  of  Wellington,  joined  the  ministry.  It  was  in  a  hopeless 
minority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the  French  House  of  Commons  was 
called.     After  attempting  in  vain  to  pass  some  important  measures  the  chamber 
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was  dissolved.  The  elections  throughout  the  country  were  unfavourable  to  the 
ministry,  and  placed  it  in  a  worso  position  than  before.  A  resolution  was  arrived 
at  to  adopt  a  high-handed  course.  Three  ordinances  were  issued  in  the  King's 
name  :  tho  first  suspended  the  liberty  of  tho  press,  the  second  dissolved  the  new 
elected  chambers,  and  tho  third  altered  their  constitution.  A  revolution  broke 
out,  the  fury  of  which  made  three  days  memorable  in  French  history,  July  27,  28, 
and  29,  1830.  Tho  King,  who  was  at  tho  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  abdicated  and  retired  to  England.  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  Fhilippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  in  the  first  French  revolution,  after  voting  for  the  king's 
death,  had  himself  perished  by  the  guillotine,  was  first  made  Captain-General 
and  then  King  of  the  French.  The  spirit  o.f  revolution  spread  into  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Belgium  separated  itself  from  Holland,  a  country  which  diilored  from  it 
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in  language,  religion,  and  race.  Poland  made  another  attempt  to  recover  its 
independence.  These  movements  showed  how  useless  it  had  been  to  arrange  tho 
map  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  those 
peoples  who  were  principally  concerned. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  France,  George  IV.  died.  lie 
had  been  in  weak  health  for  some  years,  and  had  withdrawn  himself  more  and 
more  from  tho  public  gaze.  His  end  was  very  painful.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
produced  embarrassment  in  breathing  and  a  violent  cough  increased  his  distress. 
His  miserable  Life  had  not  won  for  him  a  single  friend  to  cheer  his  later  moments. 
He  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
stomach  released  him  from  further  suffering.  He  died  on  June  26,  and  it  was 
found  after  his  deceaso  that  a  locket  with  tho  hair  of  ilrs.  FitzHerbert  was 
fastened  round  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WILLIAM  IV. 

I T  is  a  rule  of  the  constitution  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  should 
take  place  within  six  months  of  the  demise  of  the  crown.  There- 
fore the  measures  which  were  now  before  Parliament  were  hastily 
disposed  of.  On  July  23  Parliament  was  prorogued  and  on  the 
^  following  day  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.  The  elections 
for  the  new  Parliament  took  place  in  the  very  week  which  witnessed  the 
revolution  of  July  in  Paris.  The  large  English  constituencies  returned  Liberal 
candidates.  Ffolkes  was  elected  for  Norfolk,  Ebrington  for  Devonshire,  Denman 
for  Nottingham,  Hume  for  Middlesex,  while  Brougham  was  returned  without 
expense  for  Yorkshire.  A  number  of  prominent  Tories  were  excluded  from  the 
House,  while  many  of  those  who  were  elected  did  not  support  either  Wellington  or 
Peel.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  October  26.  The  King's  speech  condemned 
the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Belgium,  and  deplored  revolution  abroad 
and  disturbance  at  home.  The  one  he  said  that  he  had  witnessed  with  deep 
regret,  the  other  he  was  determined  to  punish  and  suppress  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  "Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords  declared  himself  to  be  opposed  to  all 
motions  for  reform.  He  said  that  he  had  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure  up 
to  the  present  moment  which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  state 
of  the  representation  could  be  improved  or  could  be  rendered  more  satisfactory 
than  at  the  present  moment.  He  even  went  still  further  and  said  that  if  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  framing  a  legislature  for 
any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  country  like  this  in  possession  of  great 
property  of  various  descriptions,  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  could  frame  such 
a  legislature  as  they  possessed  now,  for  the  nature  of  men  was  incapable  of  reach- 
ing such  excellence  at  once,  but  his  great  endeavour  would  be  to  frame  some 
description  of  legislature  which  would  produce  the  same  results.  When  he  sat 
down  a  colleague  said  to  him,  "  You  have  announced  the  fall  of  your  government." 
The  funds  immediately  fell  four  per  cent.  There  was  a  great  doubt  whether  the 
usual  banquet  would  be  held  in  the  City  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  recently  introduced  the  new  police  force,  which  still  preserves  the  names  of 
its  author  in  the  appellation  of  "  Bobby  "  and  "  Peeler,"  and  there  was  some 
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anxiety  lest  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  it.  The  funds  continued  to  fall  and 
tho  banquet  was  postponed.  At  last  Brougham  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
favour  of  reform  for  November  1G.  Beforo  that  tho  question  of  tho  civil  list 
camo  beforo  tho  House.  On  Monday,  November  15,  the  ministry  wero  defeated 
on  the  proposal  to  refer  the  civil  list  to  a  select  committee  by  233  votes  to  204. 
The  Duke  resigned  and  Lord  Grey  was  summoned  to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 

Grey  was  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  loader  of  the  opposition  for 
nearly  a,  quarter  of  a  century  and 
had  only  once  been  in  office.  His 
cabinet  of  fourteen  was  composed  of 
nine  Whigs  whoso  long  exclusion 
from  office  had  made  them  less  fit 
for  tho  work  of  administration,  and 
four  remnants  of  the  party  of  Can- 
ning. Lord  Althorp  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Brougham, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor  and  deserted  the 
scene  of  his  former  triumphs  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmer* 
ston,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  held  different  opinions  to 
those  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Grey 
announced  to  the  House  that  the 
principles  of  his  Government  would 
be  reform,  economy,  order,  and  peace. 

The  first  serious  business  to  which 
the  new  Cabinet  set  itself  was  that 
of  preparing  a.  Reform  Bill.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  which  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Lord  Durham  were  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Duncannon 
and  Lord  John  Russell  were  not 
members.  An  outline  of  the  plans 
of  reform  was  laid  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  with  some  alterations  adopted  by  them.  On  the  proposition  of  Lord 
Durham,  and  against  the  earnest  advice  of  Lord  John  Russell,  vote  by  ballot 
was  added  to  the  outline,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  submitted  to  Lord 
Grey.  The  plan  which  was  then  drawn  up  proposed  the  disfranchisement 
of  all  boroughs  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  the  semi-disfranchisement 
of  all  boroughs  with  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  £20  householders  in  boroughs,  to  £10  copyholders  in  counties,  the  graut 
of  members  to  populous  towns  and  of   additional  members  to  the  more   popu- 
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lous  counties.  It  further  proposed  the  enforcement  of  residence,  the  registration  of 
voters,  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  polling  booths, 
the  taking  of  the  poll  in  the  hundreds,  or  divisions  of  counties,  and  the  limit  of  the 
duration  of  each  parliament  to  five  years.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Grey,  the  ballot  was  struck  out  of  the  scheme  ;  in  consequence  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  borough  franchise  was  extended  to  £10  householders  in  boroughs. 
"With  these  exceptions  the  Cabinet  substantially  approved  the  scheme  of  the 
committee  and  decided  on  confiding  its  introduction  to  Lord  John  Russell.  This 
was  done  on  March  1.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  heaps  of  petitions  were 
piled  upon  the  table,  the  House  was  crowded,  dense  masses  of  people  stood  outside 
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waiting  for  the  news,  and  beyond  them  were  horsemen  ready  to  carry  the  first 
information  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  every  part  of  England.  The  chief  evils 
which  demanded  a  remedy  were  the  existence  of  so-called  rotten  boroughs, 
places  with  few  electors  and  sometimes  no  inhabitants  which  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament ;  the  fact  that  large  towns  which  had  grown  into  importance 
through  commerce  were  left  without  representation ;  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  franchise  itself,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  population  had  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections.  The  Bill  proposed  that  sixty  of  the  smaller  boroughs  should 
be  disfranchised  altogether  and  that  forty-seven  should  return  only  one  member 
instead  of  two.     On  the  other  hand  London  received  eight  additional  represen- 
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tativos,  and  thirty-four  seats  wore  distributed  among  a  number  of  towns  hitherto 
unrepresented.  The  English  counties  had  allotted  to  them  fifty-five  now  members, 
tho  Scotch  five,  the  Irish  three,  the  Welsh  one.  In  consequence  of  these  changes 
tho  House  of  Commons  would  be  reduced  from  658  to  596  members.  Corpora- 
tions in  towns  lost  their  exclusivo  right  of  election,  and  the  franchise  was,  as 
we  have  said,  extended  to  all  householders  who  paid  £10  a  year  rent.  This  gave 
votes  to  half  a  million  citizens  who  were  before  without  them.- 

Lord  John  Russell's  speech  was  received  with  derisive  cheers  and  laughter, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  fixed  and  immoveable  in  his  place,  and  the  Duke  of 
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"Wellington  told  his  friends  in  society  that  it  was  no  joke,  and  that  thero  was 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  The  debate  lasted  seven  nights,  and  brought  out  the 
conflicting  objections  of  the  Tories  and  the  Eadicals.  The  Tories  thought  that 
such  a  reform  coupled  with  a  free  press  was  incompatible  with  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  independence  of  the  Lords.  "  It  is  a  revolution,"  said  a  Tory 
member.  The  Radicals  recognised  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  but  regretted 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  ballots,  of  shortened  parliaments,  or  of  universal 
suffrage.  At  last,  after  a  short  reply  from  tho  opener  of  the  debate,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  read  for  the  first  time.  The  country 
VI  as  strangely  divided.     The  Court,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergy,  the  army  and 
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navy,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  were  mainly  against  the  Bill ;  it  was  supported 
by  the  manufacturers  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  press  was  generally  in 
its  favour.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  March  21,  1831.  The 
motion  was  made  by  Lord  John  without  any  observation.  But  he  carried  on  the 
debate  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  in  a  full  house  of  607  members, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the  numbers  being 
302  and  301.  Lord  John  wrote  of  this  afterwards  himself,  "  I  never  saw  so 
much  exultation  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  upon  that  occasion.  One 
member  threw  his  hat  up  into  the  air,  and  the  vociferous  cheering  was  prolonged 
for  some  time." 

After  the  Easter  recess  ministers  announced  some  changes  in  the  details  of  the 
Bill.  Five  boroughs  were  deprived  only  of  one  member  instead  of  two ;  seven 
boroughs  who  were  to  lose  one  member  were  left  untouched.  Eight  counties 
and  seven  large  towns  were  given  additional  members,  and  additional  members 
were  awarded  to  Ireland  and  to  one  other  large  town.  But  these  concessions  did 
not  conciliate  the  opposition.  General  Gascoigne,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
proposed  in  committee  that  the  number  of  the  English  and  Welsh  members 
should  not  be  diminished.  Lord  Althorp  declared  that  this  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Bill.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight.  A 
dissolution  was  resolved  upon,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  immediate.  On 
April  21,  ministers  were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  22.  It  was 
determined  to  dissolve  at  once.  The  King  was  apparently  unwilling  to  take  such 
a  step  at  once,  but  seeing  that  a  motion  was  being  prepared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  resolution,  he  rapidly  changed  his  mind.  He  determined  to 
dissolve  as  soon  as  the  carriage  could  be  got  ready,  and  then,  warming  with 
excitement,  cried,  "Never  mind  the  carriage,  send  for  a  hackney  coach."  The 
Lords  were  busily  engaged  in  debate  when  the  sound  of  cannon  announced  the 
coming  of  the  King.  Lord  Mansfield  actually  went  on  speaking  while  the  royal 
procession  was  entering  the  House.  The  King  was  firm,  cheerful,  and  dignified. 
He  announced  as  his  reason  for  dissolving  that  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  people  constitutionally  expressed  on  the  expediency  of  making  changes  in  the 
representation.  The  question  of  reform  was  now  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country. 

The  enthusiasm  at  the  dissolution  was  immense.  London  was  illuminated,  and 
those  who  did  not  light  up  had  their  windows  broken.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  a  cry  was  raised  of,  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill."  Reformers  were  chosen  throughout  the  country.  The  county 
members  were  all  pledged  to  support  the  Bill.  The  new  parliament  was  formally 
opened  on  June  21,  and  three  days  later,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  second 
Reform  Bill.  He  was  now  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  spoke  therefore  with 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  Cabinet  rank.  But  he  had  no  concessions  to  offer. 
The  Bill  was  introduced  without  material  amendment.  Leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill  was  granted  with  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The  debate  on  the  second 
reading  lasted  three  nights.     The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  136,  the 
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numbers  being  307  and  231.  Tho  ministry  had  gained  135  votes  by  the  dissolu- 
tion. But  tho  opposition  was  united  and  determined.  The  motion  to  go  into  com- 
mittoo  was  mot  by  repeated  amendments.  Tho  House  rose  at  half-past  seven  in 
tho  morning  to  sit  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  committeo  tho  caso  of  each 
borough  was  discussed  separately.  It  was  urged  that  the  Bill  disfranchised  the 
south  of  England  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  north,  but  it  was  in  tho  north  that  tho 
chief  increase  of  wealth  and  population  had  taken  place.  Every  art  of  obstruction 
was  put  into  force.  Tho  Houso  continued  to  sit  through  the  tropical  heat  of  July, 
and  past  the  12th  of  August,  and  the  work  of  tho  committee  was  only  just  cod- 
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eluded  before  the  coronation  of  the  King  in  September.     The  Bill  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  106. 

The  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  nearly  two  hundred  Liberals. 
They  broke  into  cheering  when  Lord  John  Russell  handed  the  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  proposed  by  Lord  Grey  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  on  October  3.  In  his  speech  ho  defended  tho  consistency  of  his 
career,  and  showed  that  he  had  supported  Pitt's  proposal  for  Reform  in  1786, 
Brougham,  the  Chancellor,  actually  went  down  on  his  knees,  begging  the  Peers  to 
pass  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  had  been  a  Tory  Lord  Chancellor,  and  now  complained  that  it 
opened  tho  flood-gates  of  democracy.     The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury  spoke  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  professions.  Earl  Grey 
replied  on  the  morning  of  October  8,  but  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
41.  The  indignation  of  the  country  was  extreme.  Two  papers,  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Sun,  appeared  in  tbe  morning.  The  Times,  in  its  short  leading  article, 
declared  that  it  "  turned  from  the  appalling  sight  of  a  wounded  nation  to  the 
means  already  in  action  for  recovery."  Muffled  bells  were  rung  at  Birmingham. 
Derby  broke  out  into  open  riot.  The  gaol  at  Nottingham  was  burned  down.  A 
cry  was  raised  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Unpopular  peers  were 
attacked  in  the  streets.  A  procession  of  60,000  people  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King.  "Windows  were  broken  in  London.  Riots,  as  we  have  said,  were  common 
throughout  the  country.  The  people  were  assured  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
desert  their  cause,  or  to  shelve  the  question  of  Reform,  but  that  repose  was 
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needed.  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  a  month.  Even  after  this  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  political  associations  by  proclamation.  A  terrible  riot  took 
place  in  Bristol,  directed  against  the  Recorder,  Sir  Charles  "VVetherall,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  constables  were  put  to  flight,  and 
the  soldiers  were  called  on  to  quell  the  tumult.  The  prison  was  broken  open  and 
the  prisoners  liberated  ;  the  Mansion  House  and  the  bishop's  palace  were  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  riots  were  at  last  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed  and  loss  of 
life.  It  was  known  that  the  vote  of  the  twenty-one  bishops  who  had  gone  against 
the  Bill  would  just  have  turned  the  scale.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  bishops  had 
thrown  out  the  Bill,  and  they  were  burnt  in  effigy  throughout  England,  while  the 
Church  was  involved  in  the  hatred  inspired  by  its  chiefs.  _.- 

The  third  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  December  12 
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1831.  The  new  Bill  had  been  prepared  on  a  slightly  different  principlo  to  tho 
previous  Bills.  Tho  census  of  1831  had  been  taken,  its  results  were  known,  and 
they  would  not  bo  ignored  in  framing  the  measure.  Yet  they  were  not  entirely 
trusted.  A  competent  officer,  Lieutenant  Drummond,  was  employed  in  making 
two  lists  of  boroughs,  one  for  disfranchisement,  the  other  for  semi- disfranchise- 
ment. The  other  alteration  of  importance  was  that  the  number  of  tho  IIouso  of 
Commons  was  left  untouched.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  162,  and  in  spite  of  attempts  at  delay,  it  finally  passed  the  Commons 
in  March.  Durinsr  the  whole  of  these  discussions,  the  heat  and  tho  burden  of  the 
fray  had  fallen  on  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell.  In  the  Upper  House 
it  was  still  violently  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  where  a  party  called 
the  "Waverers"  or   tho  "Trimmers,"   represented  by   Lord  "Wharncliffe  and 
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Lord  Ilarrowby,  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the  second  reading  in  order  to  amend 
the  Bill  in  committee.  The  principal  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  was 
that  sufficient  peers  should  be  created  to  carry  the  Bill.  The  King  reluctantly 
consented  to  this  proposal,  stipulating  that  in  the  first  instance  the  peerages 
should  be  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  existing  peers.  This  determination  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  "Waverers,  and  the  result  was  the  Bill  passed  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  nine.  However  on  May  7,  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  in  com- 
mittee that  the  disfranchisement  clauses  should  be  postponed  until  the  others 
had  been  passed,  and  this  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  35.  Lord 
Grey  at  once  deferred  the  further  consideration  of  the  measure.  Ministers  had 
before  them  the  choico  between  advising  the  King  to  create  sufficient  peers  to 
ensure  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which  would  not  have  been  less  than  fifty,  or  of 
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resigning  their  offices.  The  King,  whose  early  enthusiasm  for  the  measure  had 
gradually  cooled,  was  reluctant  to  swamp  the  Upper  House  with  new  creations. 
So  the  ministry  elected  to  resign.  The  Lords  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill.  The  Commons  prayed,  in  an  address  to  the  throne,  that  the 
measure  passed  by  them  might  not  be  surrendered.  The  excitement  throughout 
the  country  was  more  violent  than  ever.  A  union  was  formed  at  Birmingham 
with  the  object  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Arms  were  prepared,  and  there  was 
even  danger  of  a  civil  war.  An  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  among  the  enemies 
of  Reform  failed.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  the  task.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  it,  only  to  find  it  impossible.  He  advised  the  King 
to  recall  Lord  Grey.     The  King  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  this  course. 

When  the  Cabinet  met,  they  decided  that  their  continuance  in  office  must 
depend  on  their  receiving  fall  and  undisputable  security  for  ensuring  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  King  submitted,  and  gave  the  requisite 
authority.  The  Cabinet  were  empowered,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  to 
create  an  unlimited  number  of  peers,  provided  that  they,  in  the  first  instance, 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  or  the  collateral  heirs  of 
childless  noblemen.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  the  Waverers  declaring  that  they  had  been  duped  and 
cheated.  The  Bill  passed  through  committee  at  the  end  of  May ;  it  was  read  a 
third  time  on  June  4,  1832.  The  slight  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  shortly 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Commons,  and  the  Bill  became  law.  The  King  refused 
to  give  his  consent  in  person.  It  was  given  by  commission  on  June  7,  amid  the 
silence  of  deep  emotion.  Parliament  was  shortly  afterwards  dissolved,  in  order 
that  a  new  House  of  Commons  might  be  elected  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  new  Act. 

The  Reform  Bill  has  not  belied  the  prophecies  of  those  who  opposed  it.  It 
was  a  great  revolution,  as  momentous,  though  not  so  violent,  as  the  Revolution  of 
France  in  1789,  and  of  England  in  1688.  Its  consequences  lie  still  in  the  future. 
But  although  the  change  it  wrought  was  as  complete  as  was  predicted  of  it,  its 
effects  have  been  far  from  disastrous.  It  brought  about  by  gradual  and  silent 
means  the  reforms  which  are  necessary  to  harmonize  progress  with  stability  and  new 
ideas  with  old  traditions.  It  took  a  large  step  towards  admitting  the  whole  nation 
to  the  labours  of  government,  and  allowed  the  national  life  to  flow  in  a  fuller  tide. 
The  elections  were  governed  by  a  spirit  of  moderation.  Most  of  the  leading 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  old  House  were  returned  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  Wetherall,  however,  was  defeated  at  Oxford,  Murray  in  Perthshire, 
and  Croker  vowed  that  he  would  never  sit  in  a  reformed  parliament.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Radicals  were  returned,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  several 
occasions  the  Tories  joined  the  Radicals  in  a  united  attack  upon  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Whigs.  This  was  first  exhibited  on  the  election  of  the  Speaker, 
Manners  Sutton.  The  attention  of  the  new  House,  which  met  in  January,  1833, 
was  first  directed  towards  Ireland.  Riots  and  disturbances  in  that  country  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.     After  this  they  devoted 
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themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  wrongs  of  that  country.     The  first  act  of 
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the  Government  was  to  remedy  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Irish 
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Church.  At  this  time  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  Church  was  endowed  with  £600,000  a  year,  with  twenty-two  bishops, 
who  had  landed  estates  to  the  same  amount.  Not  realising  the  land,  the  Church 
had  a  revenue  equal  to  a  pound  a  head  on  the  Protestant  population.  The  number 
and  the  salaries  of  the  high  clergy  were  now  reduced,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
diminish  the  injustice  of  the  tithe,  which  often  had  to  be  collected  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  These  two  measures  of  coercion  and  reform  had  been  carried  by  the 
eloquence  and  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl 
of  Derby.  lie  was  now  removed  from  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  where  he  found  fresh  scope  for  his  energies.  Slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  The  victory  so  long  striven  for  by  Wilberforce, 
Stephens,  and  Clarkson  was  at  last  secured.  The  slaves  were  set  free  at  a  great 
loss  of  property  to  their  owners.  A  grant  of  twenty  million  was  made  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  to  some  extent  mitigated  these  conditions.     Slavery  was  to  cease  on 

August  1,  1834.  The  West  India  trade  declined, 
but  its  decline  had  begun  long  before  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes.  It  had  been  stimulated 
into  unnatural  activity  during  the  war,  but  had 
dwindled  at  the  return  of  peace.  Retrenchment 
and  financial  reform  also  claimed  attention. 
Ministers  felt  bound  to  redeem  their  promises  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
extreme  Radicals  on  the  other.  The  Government 
of  India  lost  their  exclusive  right  of  trading,  but 
their  charter  was  renewed  in  other  respects  to 
their  satisfaction.  Some  attempt  was  made  by 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  children  in  factories. 
It  was  provided  that  children  under  nine  years 
of  age  should  not  be  employed,  and  that  women 
and  young  persons  under  eighteen  should  not  work  more  than  ten  hours.  An  Act 
was  also  passed,  giving  a  grant  of  £20,000  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  It 
was  disbursed  by  the  Treasury  partly  to  the  National  Society  and  partly  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  continued  at  the  same  amounts  until 
1839,  when  it  was  increased.  Efforts  of  this  kind  are  only  possible  when  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  is  at  a  very  high  pitch. 

The  reformed  parliament  met  for  its  second  session  in  February,  1834.  Lord 
Ripon's  bill  for  excluding  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers  was  rejected  by 
125  votes  to  58.  On  the  other  hand  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  carried 
by  319  votes  to  20.  The  poor-rates  had  now  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  more 
than  eight  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  many  places  were  equal  to  or  even  greater 
than  the  annual  rent  of  the  land  itself.  The  new  Poor  Law  confined  relief  to 
destitute  people  ;  in  order  to  detect  impostors  from  those  who  were  really  in  need 
it  obliged  those  receiving  relief  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  it   forbade  that 
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outdoor  relief  should  bo  received  by  the  able-bodied,  the  "  sturdy  beggars  "  of  an 
earlier  time.  It  united  parishes  into  unions,  and  substituted  union  workhouses 
for  parish  workhouses.  In  April  O'Connell  mado  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  523  votes  to  38.  Then  the  Irish  Church  was 
again  assailed.  "Wood  moved  that  "  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  exceeds  the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  ought  to  be  reduced."     On  this  question  the  ministry 
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were  divided,  and  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  Lord 
Ripon  left  the  Government.  The  next  day  the  King  assured  the  Irish  bishops, 
when  they  were  presenting  him  with  a  birthday  address,  that  ho  will  defend 
their  Church.  Lord  Althorp  met  Wood's  motion  by  announcing  a  special 
commission  of  inquiry  (composed  of  laymen)  into  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  39G  votes  to  120.  However,  the  end  of  the 
ministry  was  at  hand.     On  July  7  Althorp  laid  some  Irish  papers  before  the 
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House  and  moved  that  they  should  be  printed.  O'Oonnell  proposed  to  refer  them 
to  a  select  committee.  Althorp  secured  in  the  division  an  easy  victory  over 
O'Connell,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  no  sound  arguments  to  rely  upon.  He  was 
ashamed  of  the  speech  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make.  That  very  evening  he 
communicated  to  Lord  Grey  his  determination  to  resign  his  office.  Grey  thought 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  Althorp's  assistance,  and  in 
laying  his  colleague's  resignation  before  the  King  accompanied  it  with  his  own. 
He  thus  closed  a  political  career  which  had  lasted  more  than  forty  years. 

Lord  Melbourne  now  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Althorp  was  induced  to 
recall  his  resignation.  The  ministry  therefore  continued  unchanged,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Grey.  However,  the  force  with  which  ministers  had  met  a 
reformed  parliament  was  exhausted.  Attempts  to  give  effect  to  the  rest  of  the 
measures  which  had  been  promised  ended  in  failures.  Neither  the  Irish  tithes 
nor  the  English  poor-rates  could  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  The 
popularity  of  the  ministry  was  gone,  but  their  fall  was  sudden.     The  King,  after  a 
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hasty  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Church,  intimated  to  his  ministers  that 
they  should  resign.  In  the  first  instance  he  sent  for  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 
He  consented  to  return  to  power,  but  said  that  as  the  battle  would  have  to  be 
fought  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  chief  place  in  the  ministry  had  better  be 
given  to  Peel.  In  the  interim  Wellington  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
who  also  had  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  and  of  two  other  Secretaries  of  State. 
These  arrangements  virtually  placed  the  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  one  man.  James  Hudson,  the  Queen's  secretary,  travelling  night 
and  day,  at  length  found  Peel  at  a  ball  at  Prince  Torlonia's  at  Rome,  on  November 
25.  He,  returning  almost  immediately,  reached  London  on  December  9,  and 
received  the  seals  of  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  following  day. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  December, 
1834. 

Peel  took  the   step  which   has  often  been  followed  since,  of  declaring  the 
principles  on  which  he  intended  to  govern  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth.     The 
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new  parliamont  met  in  February.  The  Conservatives  gained  largely,  but  there 
was  still  a  majority  of  Whigs,  although  many  scats,  especially  in  the  counties, 
had  been  won  by  the  Tories.  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  from  the  first;  they 
wero  beaten  in  the  election  of  Speaker,  and  beaten  on  the  address.  Several  Bills 
of  a  reforming  character  were  introduced,  and  ministers  were  again  beaten  in 
opposing  them.  The  only  consideration  which  kept  party  conflict  within  bounds 
was  the  fear  of  a  dissolution.  Peel  inaugurated  several  measures  of  the  wisest 
character,  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  opposition.  He  also  fought  on 
the  side  of  Lord  John  Ilussell  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  many  county 
members  and  others  to  repeal  the  malt  tax.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  350  to 
192.  Peel  also  established  an  ecclesiastical  commission  with  a  view  of  equalising 
the  incomes  of  tho  clergy ;  he  tried  to  regulate  the  collection  of  tithes  and  the 
marriage  of  Dissenters ;  he  was  beaten  in  detail,  but  his  enemies  shrank  from 
proposing  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  At  last  an  issue  was  found  in  tho 
question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  appropriation  of  some  of  its  revenues  to 


secular  purposes.  The  ministry  found  itself  in  a  minority  of  33,  and  soon 
after  resigned.  The  King  was  compelled  to  recall  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the 
old  ministry  was  restored,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham.  An  attempt  to 
force  a  Tory  Government  on  the  nation  thus  signally  failed.  William  IV.  is 
more  to  be  blamed  for  trying  it,  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  supporting  their  sovereign.  Two  great  problems  lay  before  the  ministn-, 
the  reform  of  municipalities  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  government 
of  boroughs,  once  the  home  of  liberty  and  the  training  ground  for  political  practice, 
had  come  to  be  as  full  of  abuses  as  the  representation  of  the  country.  Some  town 
councils  consisted  of  a  great  noble,  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  chief  man 
of  business,  and  their  sole  function  was  to  elect  members  to  Parliament.  Early 
in  September,  1835,  a  measure  was  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  which  rendered  municipal  government  a  reality,  provided  for  the  proper 
election  of  aldermen,  abolished  the  unreasonable  privileges  of  freemen,  a  class  of 
men  who,  by  accident  of  birth,  were  invested  with  the  government  of  towns,  and 
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struck  off  the  fetters  from  many  industries.     This  measure  completed  and  extended 
the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Ireland  still  continued  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
a  number  of  political  societies  called  Orange  lodges,  in  memory  of  the  Protestant 
Liberator,  William  of  Orange,  had  sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Their 
object  was  to  protect  the  cause  of  Protestantism  against  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Associations,  who  were  called  Eibbon  men.  The  attempt  to  diminish  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  favoured  the  extension  of  these  lodges.  They  spread 
throughout  Ireland,  England  and  the  Colonies.  Their  members  reached  the 
number  of  300,000,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  King's  brother,  was  placed 
at  their  head  with  almost  despotic  power.  They  were  considered  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  quickly  dissolved  in  1836.  Opportunity  was 
taken  for  carrying  a  number  of  domestic  reforms.  A  uniform  registration  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages  was  ordered  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  revenues 
of  bishops  and  canons  were  equalised  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  the  tax  on  newspapers  was  reduced  to  a  penny  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Tories,  who  preferred  cheap  soap  to  a  cheap  press.  The  division 
lists  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  also  begun  to  be  published,  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  House  itself.  The  power  of  the  ministry  did  not  last  much  longer  : 
deserted  by  some  old  allies,  they  failed  to  carry  measures  of  further  improvement. 
Discredited  by  repeated  defeats,  they  would  have  resigned  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  King.  This  took  place  in  June,  1837.  "William  IV. 
was  honest  and  conscientious.  His  reign  witnessed  a  great  revolution  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  a  strong  impulse  to  commerce  by  the  extension  of  railways  and 
the  growth  of  steamships.  "With  good  reason  the  statue  of  the  King  adorns  the 
passage  of  the  House  of  Parliament  as  representing  a  time  when  the  national 
progress  was  unusually  rapid. 
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VICTORIA. 

IN  Tuesday  morning,  Juno  20th,  shortly  after  two  o'clock,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  left  "Windsor  for 
Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Princess  Victoria  was  residing  with  her 
mother,  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  of  the  King's  death.  They 
reached  Kensington  Palaco  at  about  five ;  they  rang  and  thumped 
for  a  considerable  time  before  they  could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate.  They  were 
again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard  and  then  turned  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms, 
where  they  seemed  forgotten  by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell  and  desired  that 
the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Victoria  might  bo  sent  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness 
that  they  requested  an  audience  on  business  of  importance.  When  the  attendant 
came  she  stated  that  tbe  Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  that  she  could  not 
venture  to  disturb  her.  They  tben  said,  "  We  have  come  to  the  Queen  on  business 
of  state,  and  even  ber  sleep  must  give  way  to  that."  It  did,  and  to  prove  that 
she  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  she  came  into  the  room  in  a  loose  white  nightgown 
and  shawl,  her  nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  on  ber  shoulders,  her  feet 
in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified.  Tbe  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  was  immediately  sent  for  and  kthe  Privy  Council  sum- 
moned to  assemble  at  Kensington  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
administered  to  ber  the  usual  oaths,  binding  her  to  govern  the  Kingdom  according 
to  its  laws  and  customs.  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took  ber  scat,  and  then  read  her 
speecb  in  a  clear,  distinct  and  audible  voice,  but  without  any  appearance  of  fear 
or  embarrassment.  She  was  quite  plainly  dressed  and  in  mourning.  After  she  bad 
read  ber  speech,  and  taken  and  signed  the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Privy  Councillors  were  sworn,  the  two  royal  dukes  first,  by  them- 
selves. As  these  two  old  men  knelt  before  her,  swearing  allegiance  and 
kissing  her  hand,  she  blushed  up  to  her  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the  contrast  between 
their  civil  and  natural  relations,  and  this  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which  she 
evinced.  Her  manner  to  them  was  very  graceful  and  engaging  and  she  kissed 
them  both.  She  seemed  rather  bewildered  at  the  multitude  of  men  who  were 
sworn,  and  who  came  one  after  the  other  to  kiss  ber  hand,  but  she  made  no 
difference  between  different  people.     At  twelve  she  held  a  council,  at  whicb  sho 
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presided,  we  are  told,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  doing  nothing  else  all 
her  life.  She  signed  her  name  Victoria,  dropping  her  first  name,  Alexandrina. 
!No  monarch  eyer  came  to  the  throne  more  popular  than  Queen  Victoria.     She  was 

just  eighteen  years  of  age.  Her  youth  received 
sympathy,  her  conduct  soon  won  for  her  affection 
and  respect.  Consideration  for  her  feelings  kept 
the  ministers  in  power,  as  the  nation  did  not  wish 
to  deprive  her  of  advisers  whom  she  was  under- 
stood to  like.  To  the  general  joy  of  Englishmen, 
Hanover  was  separated  from  us  by  passing  to  a 
male  heir.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  July, 
and  a  new  parliament  met  in  November,  in  which 
the  Liberals  were  slightly  in  the  majority.  The 
first  disturbance  to  the  quiet  and  promise  of  the 
new  reign  came  from  Canada.  The  condition  of 
that  country  was  very  peculiar.  Lower  or  eastern 
Canada  was  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  men  of 
French  descent,  whereas  Upper  Canada  was 
peopled  almost  exclusively  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
French  of  Lower  Canada  regarded  with  almost 
morbid  jealousy  any  legislation  which  was 
likely    to    interfere    with    their    ancient     ways, 

whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  provinces  saw  injustice  and  feebleness  in 

every  measure  which  did  not  assist  them  in  developing   their  more   energetic 

ideas.     One  of  the  leading  men  in  what  afterwards  became  rebellion  in  Lower 

Canada  was  Mr.  Papineau.     He  had  been  speaker 

of  the  House.     He  planned  a  convention  to  discuss 

the  grievances  of  the  Colonies.     The  governor,  Lord 

Gosford,  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  many  of 

the  leaders  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.       The 

resistance  to  the  captures  of  the  prisoners  suddenly 

became  open  rebellion.      It  was  not  a  very  great 

thing  at  first,  but  it  was  clumsily  dealt  with,  and 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  shed.  The  disturbances 

also  spread  to  Upper   Canada,    where,  however,  it 

took  but  slight  hold.     It  was  extinguished  in  an 

original  manner.     All  the  regular  soldiers  were  sent 

into  Lower  Canada.    The  governor  allowed  the  rebels 

to  mature  their  plans,  and  when  the  day  for  execution 

arrived,  he  summoned  to  his  side  the  militia  and  the 

loyal  inhabitants,  and  with  their  help  extinguished  the  insurrection.     Lord  Durham 

was  then  selected  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  Canada.    He  was 

the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Grev,  and  had  an  impassioned  and  energetic  nature.     He 
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arrived  at  Quebec  at  the  end  of  May,  1838.  He  togan  to  act  as  a  dictator,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  bill  bad  passed  through  Parliament  which  seriously  abridged  tbe  powers 
of  tbe  governor.     People  in  England  began  to  clamour  for  bis  recall.     He  issued  a 
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liberal  amnesty  but  be  excluded  certain  people,  Fapineau  and  others,  whom  be  exiled 
to  Bermuda,  threatening  tbein  with  the  penalty  of  death  if  they  returned.  This 
action  was  entirely  illegal.     He    also  set  aside  bis  regular  council  and  appointed 
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another.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  heroic  than  his  performance  of  duty  while 
he  was  clearly  wasting  away  with  incurable  disease  and  thwarted  by  factious  opposi- 
tion at  home.  The  ministry,  pressed  by  the  Radicals,  determined  to  disallow  Lord 
Durham's  ordinances ;  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  England,  but 
before  he  could  do  so  was  recalled.  He  came  back  a  disgraced  man,  but  he  was 
received  with  an  almost  triumphant  reception.  His  reports,  written  by  his  secretary, 
Charles  Buller,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  method  of  governing  colonies.  They 
were  in  full  operation  in  Canada  within  two  or  three  years,  and  have  since  been 
extended  to  all  the  other  colonies  of  European  race  which  have  any  claims  to  the 
character  of  important  communities. 

In  the  year  1838  the  People's  Charter  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by 
the  Chartists.  The  movement  of  Chartism  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  definitely 
into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  declarations  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  did  not  intend  to  push  reform  any  farther.  Studied  in  detail  the 
charter  does  not  appear  to  us  very  formidable.  It  consisted  of  six  points. 
Universal  suffrage  came  first,  which  really  meant  manhood  suffrage,  as  the  promoters 
had  no  idea  of  insisting  upon  the  franchise  being  given  to  women.  This  was 
followed  by  vote  by  ballot  and  annual  parliaments.  Then  came  the  abolition  of 
the  property  qualification  for  members,  the  payment  of  members,  and  the  division 
of  the  country  into  equal  electoral  districts.  Four  of  these  points  have  by  thi3 
time  been  virtually  conceded,  a  fifth,  the  payment  of  members,  is  supported  by 
responsible  statesmen,  and  only  one,  annual  parliaments,  has  as  yet  found  no  place 
in  the  programme  of  practical  politicians.  The  ministry,  in  the  meantime, 
continued  to  exist  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  power  to  carry  measures,  or  to 
support  their  servants.  In  May,  1839,  they  were  defeated  upon  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  made  by  the  assembly  in  connection  with  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Radicals  under  Hume,  as 
well  as  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  measure  was  only  carried  by  five  votes,  and  the 
ministry  resigned.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  it  a  condition  of  taking  office  that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  Ladies  of  the  Queen's  Bedchamber.  The  Queen 
objected,  and  the  ministry  returned  to  their  places.  It  has  since  been  held  that  the 
chief  officers  who  surround  the  person  of  the  sovereign  are  changed  with  a  change 
of  ministry.  The  same  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage.  The 
plan  of  thus  conveying  letters  for  a  uniform  low  charge  was  invented  by  Rowland 
Hill,  although  the  adhesive  stamp  is  to  be  referred  to  another.  At  this  time  no 
postage  was  under  twopence.  Letters  from  the  country  to  London  cost  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling,  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  one  shilling  or  eighteenpence. 
Rowland  Hill  showed  that  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  each  letter  was  very  small, 
and  that  if  a  stimulus  were  given  the  traffic  would  increase  enormously.  Experi- 
ence has  evidenced  this  and  cheap  postage  has  been  adopted  by  all  civilised 
nations.  The  introduction  of  postage  stamps  greatly  facilitated  the  new  arrange- 
ments. As  a  necessary  consequence  the  privilege  of  franking,  which  had  been 
reserved  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  which  relieved  the  classes  who  stood  least 
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in  need  of  relief,  was  abolished.  Chartist  riots  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
year.  The  worst  of  them  took  place  at  Nowport,  in  Monmouthshire,  on  November  4. 
The  rioters,  after  sacking  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  compelling 
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the  male  adult  population  to  join  them,  reached  Tredegar  Park  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  20,000  strong.  Here  they  were  joined  by  another  division.  The 
mayor  gave  the  order  to  load,  but  the  mob  fired  first.  Under  the  steady  fire  of 
the  soldiers  the  rioters  dispersed. 
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Statesmen  had  long  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage 
and  none  more  so  than  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  uncle  of  the  Queen,  who  was 
himself  the  widower  of  a  princess  who  had  been  heir  to  the  English  throne.  His 
choice  had  long  ago  fallen  on  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotka,  brother  of  the 
reigning  duke,  who  had  been  silently  educated  for  his  destinies.  The  proposal  of 
course  had  to  come  from  the  Queen,  and  was  made  on  October  15,  1839.  The 
Prince  received  her  offer  without  any  hesitation,  and  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness  and  affection.  The  marriage  took  place  on  February  10,  1840, 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  they  left  in  the  afternoon  for  "Windsor 
Castle.  The  union  was  happily  one  of  love.  The  Prince's  talents  and  virtues 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  reign,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to 
be  recognised  that  his  many-sided  culture  and  intellectual  activity  have  left  an 
indelible  stamp  on  the  minds  and  character  of  Englishmen.  By  his  instru- 
mentality some  of  the  best  results  of  German  thoughts  were  transferred  into 
English  manners,  and  he  produced  an  effect  upon  the  education  of  England  which 
the  union  with  Hanover  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  ministry  con- 
tinued to  exist  without  any  great  amount  of  credit.  A  motion  of  want  of 
confidence,  moved  against  them  in  April,  was  rejected  by  only  21  votes. 
In  August  they  were  able  to  pass  the  Irish  Municipal  Act,  which  abolished  58 
corporations  and  reconstituted  ten.  They  regained  some  little  strength  by  a 
display  of  activity  in  taking  the  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  in  crushing  the 
attempts  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  the  Porte.  But  they  were  not  able  to  pass 
measures  of  importance,  and  the  dissensions  on  the  budget  overthrew  them,  the 
Sugar  Duty  Bill  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  36.  After  this  a  motion 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  was  carried 
by  one  vote.  Two  alternatives  lay  before  Lord  Melbourne,  either  to  resign  or  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  He  chose  the  latter.  But  the  country  ratified  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  The  new  Parliament  met  in  August,  1841.  The  estimated 
strength  of  parties  was — Conservatives,  367,  and  Liberals,  286.  The  ministers  were 
defeated  on  the  Address,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  large  majorities. 
A  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  which  the  principal  members  were  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington.  The  Peel  ministry  came  into  power  with 
great  hopes.  It  had  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  James  Graham 
for  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  Lord  Stanley  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The  most  remarkable  man  not  in  the  Cabinet,  soon 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  the  country,  was  Mr.  "W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  also  on  this  occasion  brought  for  the  first  time  into  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry  found  himself  compelled  to 
provide  for  a  deficiency  of  revenue  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  to  take  at 
least  some  steps  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  in  corn.  At  this  time  the  poor 
were  paying  a  large  price  for  their  daily  bread,  in  order  that  the  farmers  of 
England  might  derive  a  supposed  advantage  of  profit,  while  large  quantities  of 
corn  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  were  kept  out  of  England  by  a  prohibitive 
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duty.  Parliament  was  opened  by  tho  Queen  in  person  on  February  3  18-P  A 
bazaar  to  pro^Me  money  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was'  opened  at 
Manchester  on  the  previous  clay.  A  week  later  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  an 
alteration  of  what  was  called  the  sliding  scale,  that  is,  a  set  of  duties  vary  " 
with  the  price  of  corn  in  the  English  market,  the  object  being  to  maintain  the 
price  of  wheat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  sixty  shillings.  Cobden  denounced  the 
plan  as  an  insult  to  a  suffering  people.  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord 
John  RUSSeU  whloh  wa8  8upported  by  Lord  paImer8ton  iQ  the  foUow.      Jr(]8  _ 

AV  by  is  the  earth  on  which  we  live  divided  into  zones  and  climates  ?     AVhv'do 
different   countries  yield   different   productions   to  people   experiencing   similar 
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wants?  Why  are  they  intersected  with  mighty  rivers,  the  natural  highways  of 
nations  ?  Why  are  lands  the  most  distant  from  each  other  brought  almost  "into 
contact  by  that  very  ocean  which  seems  to  divide  them?  Why,  sir,  it  is  that 
men  may  be  dependent  upon  men.  It  is  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may 
be  acco.npnn.od  by  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  interchange 
of  mutual  benefits,  engendering  mutnal  kind  feelings,  multiplying  and  confirming 
Wily  relations.  It  is  that  commerce  may  freely  go  forth,  leading  civilisation 
With  one  hand  and  peace  with  the  other,  to  render  mankind  happier,  wiser,  better, 
fcir .tins  is  he  dispensation  of  providence,  this  is  the  decree  of  that  power 
— '•  -'a.ed  and  disposed  the  universe.  But  in  the  face  of  it,  with  arrogant 
presumptuous  folly,  the  dealers   in   restrictive  duties   fly,  fettering   the  nobler 
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energies  of  man,  and  setting  up  their  miserable  legislation,  instead  of  the  great 
standing  laws  of  nature."  The  ministers  obtained  a  majority  of  123.  The 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  made  worse  by  the  outbreak  of  a  war  in  China  and 
the  possibility  of  troubles  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Sir  Robert  Peel  determined  to 
deal  with  the  whole  matter  comprehensively,  and  began  that  series  of  financial 
reforms  which,  continued  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  done  so  much  to  raise 
England  to  her  present  height  of  prosperity.  The  chief  source  of  proposed 
revenue  was  the  income  tax,  at  that  time  new  and  violently  opposed,  but  which 
has  since  been  found  a  powerful  engine  in  time  of  difficulty.  Besides  this  he 
applied  himself  to  the  simplification  of  the  tariff  of  imports,  trying  to  make  it 
clear,  intelligible,  and  as  far  as  possible  consistent ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
free  trade.      At  this  time  a  penny  income  tax  produced  three  quarters  of   a 

million  revenue  ;  it  now  produces 
a  million  and  a  half. 

A  few  days  before  the  proposal 
of  the  Budget,  news  had  arrived 
of  a  terrible  disaster  in  Afghan- 
istan. This  country,  a  province 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India,  is  approached  by  two 
passes  from  the  plains.  The 
Khyber  Pass,  a  long  and  difficult 
defile,  leads  to  Jellalabad,  and  the 
Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  still  longer 
and  more  difficult,  bars  the  pas- 
sage to  Cabul.  Afghanistan  had 
been  occupied  by  General 
Elphinstone,  who,  fearing  for 
the  security  of  his  retreat,  had 
sent  General  Sale  to  occupy  the 
pass  to  Jellalabad.  In  the 
meantime  he  neglected  the 
commonest  precautions.  The  Afghans,  excited  by  some  wild  rumours,  rose 
against  him,  cut  off  his  provisions,  killed  Sir  William  Macnaughten,  the  envoy, 
by  a  deed  of  the  most  horrible  treachery,  and  compelled  the  army  to  a  shameful 
capitulation.  No  faith,  however,  was  kept  by  the  barbarians.  Deprived  of  food, 
harassed  by  treacherous  attacks,  the  army  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  handful. 
The  women  and  children  had,  at  last,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  faithless  enemy,  and 
out  of  six  thousand  men  who  left  Cabul  only  one  survived.  Dr.  Brydone  rode 
in,  a  solitary  horseman,  to  the  city  of  Jellalabad.  No  insult  of  this  kind  inflicted 
upon  Englishmen  has  remained  long  unavenged.  On  April  5,  the  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Pollock,  began  their  march  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass. 
He  found  the  mouth  strongly  fortified,  and  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  heights  on 
either  side.     But  two  columns  advanced  and  gained  the  west  of  the  hill,  driving 
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all  before  them.  For  the  first  time  ho  forced  his  way  through  these  defiles 
a-ainst  an  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Sale  attacked  the  besieging  force  of  Akbar  Khan 
outside  the  city  on  April  7,  and  on  April  16  General  Pollock  entered  Jellalabad 
amongst  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  In  August,  1842,  the  two  armies  moved 
through  the  pass  of  Kkoord  Cabul  in  which  their  countrymen  had  perished 
man  by  man.  The  city  of  Cabul  was  taken 
and  given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  great 
bazaar  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Afghan- 
istan was  entirely  reduced,  but  the  English 
did  not  care  to  retain  so  useless  and  so  trouble- 
some a  possession. 

The  year  1843  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union  with  Ireland.  The  leader  of  this 
movement  was  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  man  who, 
violently  attacked  during  his  lifetime,  is 
acquiring  a  gradually  growing  reputation 
since hisdeath.  His  language  was  undoubtedly 
intemperate,  but  it  had  been  formed  in  addres- 
sing Irish  audiences.      He  was  a  marvellous 

orator.    He  once  addressed  a  meeting  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
compares  his  eloquence  to  that  of  Demosthenes 
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Lord  Lytton 
A  monster  assembly  had  been 
summoned  for  Sunday,  October  8,  1843,  to  meet  on  the  hill  of  Clontarf  which 
overlooks  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  Everything  had  been  carefully  arranged.  But 
in  the  afternoon,  before   the   meeting,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord 

Lieutenant,  declaring  it  unlawful  because  it  threatened 
to  use  physical  force  for  the  destruction  of  the  union. 
O'Connell  gave  way.     He  persuaded  his  followers  to 
abandon  the  meeting.     When  daybreak  arrived  the  hill 
was  occupied  by  British  troops.  O'Connell  had  probably 
prevented  a  great  catastrophe,  but  the  Government 
displayed  no  gratitude.      A  week  after  the  meeting 
was  to  have  taken  place,  O'Connell  and  his  leading 
supporters  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition.     He 
was  then  tried  and  convicted,  but  the  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords.     Curiously  enough, 
this  act  of  justice  terminated  the  agitation  for  repeal. 
The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled  by  injustice 
died  out  when  justice  was  done.    Shortly  after  this  O'Connell  was  seized  by  a  mental 
malady  which  eventually  caused  bis  death  at  Genoa  in  1847.     The  rest  of  the  year 
1843  was  taken  up  with  discussions  on  factory  labour,  on  education,  on  church  votes, 
with  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and  with  the  excitement  caused 
at  Oxford  by  the  defection  of  some  prominent  High  Churchmen  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.     It  was  found  that  the  financial  reforms  of  the  previous  session  had  been 
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a  brilliant  success.  Instead  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  deficit,  there  was  a  million 
and  a  half  surplus  after  all  debts  had  been  paid,  and  an  anticipation  of  a  still 
larger  balance  for  the  next  year. 

In  the  meantime  events  were  moving  rapidly  towards  free  trade.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  assisted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  proceeded  with  his  financial  reforms.  He  proposed 
to  use  the  surplus  produced  by  the  income  tax  in  reducing  the  taxes  on  com- 
modities. He  proposed  a  great  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  new  in  the  main 
but  disfigured  by  traces  of  protection.  The  agricultural  distress  of  the  year 
1845  gave  the  free  traders  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  views,  while  the  new 
party,  entitled  Young  England,  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Manners,  thought 
that  the  landed  interests  were  too  heavily  taxed  already  and  ought  to  be  relieved. 
An  effort  was  made  in  this  session  to  assist  Irish  education.  Parliament  was 
asked  to  vote  a  sum  of  £30,000  to  improve  the  Maynooth  buildings  and  to  raise 
the  annual  grant  from  about  £9,000  to  about  £26,000.  This  was  not  done  with- 
out violent  opposition.  Macaulay  said  of  the  crisis,  "  The  Orangeman  sets  up  his 
howl,  and  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray,  and  Mr.  Macneill  is  horrified  to  find  that  a 
still  larger  grant  is  intended  for  the  priests  of  Baal  or  the  table  of  Jezebel,  and  the 
Protestant  operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  the  impeachment  of  ministers  in  exceed- 
ingly bad  English."  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  bound  to  resign  his  place  in  the  ministry. 
He  had  in  youth  written  a  book  on  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  He 
now  felt  that  the  assistance  which  his  leader  was  offering  to  Maynooth  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  early  opinions  and  the  pledge  under  which  he  had  been  returned 
to  Parliament.  He  intimated  his  intentions  to  Peel  in  the  autumn  of  1844  and 
carried  them  into  execution  in  the  spring  of  1845.  The  Maynooth  Bill  was  at  last 
carried.  A  further  proposal  for  middle-class  education  was  to  found  three  colleges 
in  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  Ireland  at  the  cost  of  £100,000,  and  to  devote 
£7,000  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  each  of  them,  to  affiliate  them  to  a  central 
university,  which  the  House  could  of  its  own  prerogative  establish  in  Dublin,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  positive  or  negative  with  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  students  in  matters  of  education.  This  bill  also  was  carried  by  large 
majorities. 

Thus  the  session  of  1845  closed  quietly  enough.  The  increased  grants  for 
Irish  education  had  been  passed,  the  Jews  had  been  admitted  to  municipal  offices, 
the  Oregon  dispute  with  the  United  States  had'  been  arranged,  New  Zealand  was 
pacified.  But  suddenly  an  unexpected  crisis  arose.  A  strange  and  mysterious 
disease  broke  out  amongst  potatoes.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  was  then  found  to  be  general  throughout  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  made 
its  appearance  in  Holland  and  France.  In  October  it  spread  to  Ireland.  At  that 
time  half  the  population  in  Ireland  depended  entirely  upon  the  potato  for  subsis- 
tence. If  half  the  crops  were  destroyed  the  effects  would  be  very  serious.  The 
deficiency  in  food  could  only  be  met  by  importing  corn  from  abroad,  which  was 
now  at  eighty-four  shillings  a  quarter,  one-eighth  of  which  price  was  due  to  duty 
alone.  Pressure  was  therefore  put  on  the  ministers  to  admit  foreign  corn  free  of 
duty.     The  country  was  deluged  with  the  free-trade  tracts  of   the  Anti-Corn  Law 
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League.  Sir  Robert  Feel  became  convinced  that  protection  was  no  longer 
tenable,  but  ho  found  that  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  did  not  share  his  views. 
When  tho  matter  was  pressed  Lord  Stanley  resigned,  and  tho  ministry  broke  tip. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  summoned  by  the  Queen,  but  owing  to  tho  differences 
between  Grey  and  Palmcrston  was  unable  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  therefore  induced  to  take  office  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  office,  but 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  refused  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  candidature  at  Newark, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  ho  remained  out  of  Parliament. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  had  begun  at  Manchester  towards 
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the  end  of  1836.  In  a  season  of  distress  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  this  rising  town  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  free  trade,  and  that  by 
artificially  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
were  sacrificed  to  the  agricultural  interests.  Three  years  later  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  was  formed.  The  most  prominent  members  of  it  from  the  first  were  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  who  sacrificed  their  worldly  prosperity  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  work  of  converting  their  countrymen  to  the  principles  of  true  economy.  Very 
largo  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  League.  A  free  trade 
hall  was  built  in  Manchester.  In  1843  the  Times  acknowledged  that  the  League  was 
a  great  fact,  and  compared  it  to  the  wooden  horse  by  which  the  Greeks  were 
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secretly  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  the  end  of  1845  it  was  stronger 
than  ever  in  men,  money,  and  enthusiasm.  Sir  Robert  Peel  met  Parliament  with 
confidence  on  January  24,  1846.  The  Queen  opened  the  session  in  person.  The 
Royal  Speech  dealt  principally  with  Ireland,  where  crime  was  increasing  and 
famine  was  imminent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  immediately  afterwards  and  honestly 
confessed  his  alteration  of  opinion.  He  had  observed,  he  said,  during  the  last 
three  years  that  wages  do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  and  that  with  high 
prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high  wages.  He  had  also  seen  that  abundance 
of  employment,  high  prices,  and  plenty  of  cheap  food  do  contribute  directly  to  the 
diminution  of  crime.  Also  he  maintained  that  by  the  gradual  removal  of  protec- 
tion, industry  had  been  promoted,  crime  had  been  diminished,  and  morality 
improved.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  followed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  protectionist  country  gentlemen,  denounced  the  sublime  audacity  of 
the  minister  who  came  forward  to  confess  his  conversion  to  principles  which  he 

had  spent  his  life  in  resisting.  Five  days  after  this 
debate  Sir  Robert  Peel  explained  his  scheme.  He 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  and 
hops  by  fifty  per  cent.,  to  admit  livestock  and  dead 
meat  duty  free,  and  to  fix  the  duty  on  corn  at  a 
shilling  a  quarter  from  February  1,  1849,  preserving 
a  small  protective  duty  during  the  intervening  years. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  now  began 
to  rise  into  prominence  as  a  statesman,  offered  every 
opposition  that  ingenious  obstruction  could  invent  to 
the  progress  of  the  Corn  Bill.  It,  however,  passed 
the  Commons  before  the  end  of  May.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  secured  its  acceptance  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  had  grown  wise  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  went  far  to 
compensate  for  the  errors  of  his  previous  political  career.  The  protectionists,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  defeat,  determined  on  revenge.  A  bill  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  in  Ireland  gave  the  opportunity.  Lord  George  Bentinck  assailed  the 
ministers  with  violence,  and  they  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  73  on  the  very 
evening  that  the  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  The  "Whigs,  who  had 
assisted  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  carrying  free  trade,  now  joined  the  protectionists  in 
turning  him  out.  Ministers  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  resign,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  was  ordered  to  form  a  cabinet  in  June,  1846.  He  composed  his 
Government  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  his  old  colleagues.  Cottenham  returned 
to  the  woolsack,  Palmerston  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  while  Macaulay  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Mr.  Bright 
shortly  afterwards  described  the  Cabinet  as  containing  seven  peers,  two  persons, 
Russell  and  Palmerston,  precisely  of  the  same  class  and  order,  and  five  other 
gentlemen,  four  of  whom  are  baronets,  and  one  is  not  a  baronet.  "  Of  these,"  he 
says,  "  I  find  that  one  is  the  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law  of  a  peer,  another  is 
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tho  son-in-law  of  a  peer,  another  is  tho  nephew  of  a  peer,  another  is  the  grandson 
of  a  peer  and  tho  nephew  of  a  peer  by  marriage,  and  the  last  is  the  son-in-law  of 
a  peer."  The  new  ministry  did  not  do  much  in  tho  session  of  1847.  The  famine 
still  continued  in  Ireland,  the  relief  which  had  at  one  time  been  given  by  public 
works  was  now  put  an  end  to,  while  emigration  took  place.  A  bill  was  also 
passed  for  limiting  the  work  of  those  under  eighteen  in  factories  to  ten  hours  a 
day  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday.  However,  the  Parliament  which  had  com- 
menced its  career  by  overthrowing  Russell  and  the  "VVhigs,  was  concluding  its 
existence  by  tolerating  a  Whig  ministry,  and  it  was  felt  that  nothing  but  a 
general  election  could  decide  whether  the  country  approved  of  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  forced  upon  it.     Parliament  was  therefore  dissolved  in  July,  and 
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the  elections  took  place  in  August.  The  elections  were  very  languid  and  few 
important  changes  were  made.  Baron  Rothschild  was  returned  for  London,  being 
the  first  case  of  the  election  of  a  Jew  to  tho  House.  The  strength  of  parties  was 
estimated  at  105  Free  Traders,  226  Protectionists,  and  325  Liberals.  It  was 
summoned  for  an  autumn  session  in  November,  for  a  serious  commercial  crisis  was 
threatening  the  city  and  the  Bank  Charter  of  1844  had  to  be  suspended  by  the 
Government.  Also  crime  was  on  the  increase  in  Ireland.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Government  had  to  propose  for  Ireland  a  Coercion  Act,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  had  caused  his  ejection  from  office.  It 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  Sir  Robert  Peel  saying  that  the  best  reparation  that 
can  be  made  to  the  last  Government  would  be  to  assist  the  present  Government  in 
passing  the  law  which  they  proposed.    The  Government  was  proceeding  to  consider 
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some  simple  measures  of  practical  reform  when  a  new  and  unexpected  danger 
demanded  its  attention. 

In  February,  1848,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  France,  which  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  and  established  a  republic  in  its  place.  In  the 
following  month  the  discrowned  King  sought  hospitality  on  the  shores  of  England. 
In  the  previous  year  relations  had  been  strained  between  the  two  courts,  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  the  French  King  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
But  he  was  now  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  he  remained  here  until  his 
death.  The  contagion  of  revolution  spread  throughout  Europe.  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  the  various  states  of  Italy  were  violently  affected.  In  every  country  thrones 
were  tottering  and  England  could  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the  general 
disaster.  The  discontent  of  the  Irish  increased,  and  Smith  O'Brien  took  the 
place  of  O'Connell.  In  England  the  excitement  was  shown  by  the  agitation  of 
the  Chartists.  In  order  to  meet  the  rising  in  Ireland  the  Habsas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  bill  for  doing  this  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Commons 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Monday,  and  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  Tuesday.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  friends  scattered  over 
the  country  and  the  leader  was  eventually  arrested.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  Chartists  and  of  the  reforms  they  insisted  upon.  In  the  election  of 
1847  they  had  put  out  their  full  strength  and  gained  several  seats  in  Parliament. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  among  them  was  an  Irishman,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
who  was  member  for  Nottingham.  Inspired  by  their  successes,  the  Chartists 
determined  to  hold  a  monster  meeting  on  Kennington  Common  on  April  10, 1848 ; 
from  that  place  they  intended  to  march  and  present  a  huge  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  even  talked  of  imitating  France  in  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  The  Government  determined  to  prevent  the  march.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  stating  that  the  procession  was  illegal.  On  April  8  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  was  invited  to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  safety 
of  the  metropolis  was  intrusted  to  his  hand.  His  dispositions  were  extremely 
skilful ;  170,000  special  constables  were  sworn  in,  amongst  whom  was  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  Emperor  of 
the  French ;  a  few  regular  troops  held  the  approaches  to  AVestminster,  while  a 
larger  body  were  kept  concealed  in  reserve.  Terrified  by  the  preparations  Feargus 
O'Connor  wisely  determined  to  give  in.  The  petition,  which  was  to  have  been 
carried  by  500,000  persons,  was  ignominiously  taken  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  cab.  It  was  carefully  analyzed  and  was  found  to  contain  only  about  two  million 
signatures  instead  of  five  millions  and  a  half ;  a  large  number  of  these  were  ficti- 
tious. The  agitation  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  which  it  had  at  heart, 
and  it  could  not  survive  the  ridicule  of  exposure. 

We  find  in  a  general  survey  of  European  history  since  the  Great  War  three 
serious  attempts  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  These  occurred  nearly  simulta- 
neously in  different  parts  of  Europe  in  1820,  in  1830,  and  in  1848.  The  last  of 
these  movements,  which  affected  England  but  slightly,  was  now  passed,  and   we 
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find  that  many  subjects  of  discontent  had  been  removed.     The  disabilities  of 
Catholics  had  been  taken  away,  tho  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed,  steps  had  been 
tiikcn  for    tho   pacification  of 
Ireland,  and  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land had  been  crushed.      The 
country  began  to  enter  upon  a 
course   of    peaceful    progress. 
The  Navigation  laws  were  now 
repealed  in  the  session  of  1849. 
Passed    in    the   time   of    the 
Commonwealth,  they  provided 
that   no    foreign   ship   should 
trado  with  America   without 
a  licence,   and  that  no  com- 
modity should  be  allowed  to 
bo  imported  into  England  or 
Ireland    from    Asia,    Africa, 

and  America  except  in  English  vessels,  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  crew  are  English,  or  from  Europe  except  in  English  vessels  or  in  vessels 

which  are  tho  property  of  the  country  or 
place  from  which  the  goods  were  brought. 
These  laws  were  again  enacted  after  the 
Restoration.  They  were  originally  formed 
from  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  possessed 
the  largest  share  of  the  carrying  trade.  In 
1823  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  carry 
this  out  strictly,  and  conditions  of  recipro- 
city were  introduced.  It  was  part  of  the 
financial  reform  of  Peel  and  Gladstone  to 
get  rid  of  these  enactments,  but  this  did  not 
become  possible  till  the  present  session. 
Canada  was  particularly  anxious  for  free 
trade  in  shipping,  as  the  monopoly  of  Eng- 
land raised  the  cost  of  freight.  The 
measure,  however,  was  passed  only  by  small 
majorities  in  both  Houses. 

In  July  the  Queen  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Ireland,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  happier 
condition  in  which  that  country  then  was. 
She  steamed  into  Cork  harbour  on  an 
evening  in  July,  and  left  the  country  at 
Belfast,  creating  demonstrations  everywhere  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 

The  following  year,   1850,  found  the  Government  extremely  weak.      The  pro- 
tectionists assumed  an  aggressive  attitude.      They  moved  addresses  in  both  Houses 
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urging  that  agricultural  distress  was  due  to  recent  legislation,  and  declaring  that 
the  effects  of  free  trade  had  been  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  local  burdens, 
and  although  beaten  in  both  Houses  showed  that  their  strength  was  greater  than 
was  expected.  A  little  later  Disraeli  brought  forward  a  specific  motion  to  secure 
such  a  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  might  mitigate  the  distress,  and  was  only 
defeated  by  273  votes  to  252. 

At  this  time  a  dispute  arose  upon  an  ecclesiastical  question,  which  was  a  fore- 
runner of  many  similar  discussions  in  later  years.  Mr.  Gorham  had  been 
presented  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  bishop  took  the  unusual 
course  of  examining  his  opinions,  and  refused  to  institute  him  because  he  was 
unsound  on  the  question  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Court  of  Arches,  a 
court  reserved  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  supported  the  bishop,  but  its 
decision  was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  lay  court 
of  appeal  which  had  lately  received  power  of  revising  the  judgments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  Low  Church  party  was  rejoiced  at  the  freedom  allowed 
it ;  the  High  Church  party,  which  had  recently  been  strengthened  by  a  movement 
to  increase  its  power  begun  at  Oxford,  was  angry,  first,  at  the  slight  thrown  on 
important  doctrine,  and  secondly  that  the  civil  courts  should  ultimately  decide  in 
church  matters.  However,  a  bill  introduced  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  court 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  trouble  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  caused  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
aggressive  foreign  policy  now  rose  to  a  height.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic incidents  was  that  connected  with  the  name  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew 
resident  at  Athens,  the  origin  of  which  dated  back  as  late  as  1847.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  for  many  years  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Easter 
by  burning  an  effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  happened  that  at  Easter,  1847,  one 
of  the  Eothschilds  was  staying  at  Athens,  and  the  Greek  Government,  unwill- 
ing to  insult  him,  forbade  the  burning  of  the  image.  The  Greeks,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  burning  the  image  of  a  dead  Jew,  determined  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  an  attack  on  a  living  one,  and  after  service  on  Easter  Sunday  broke 
into  Don  Pacifico' s  house,  swearing  dreadfully,  beat  his  wife  and  children, 
smashed  his  furniture,  tore  his  papers  to  pieces,  and  robbed  him  of  his  money 
and  jewels.  Palmerston,  informed  of  the  outrage,  at  once  instructed  the  English 
ambassador  to  obtain  from  Don  Pacifico  a  detailed  statement  of  his  losses,  and  if 
the  claim  seemed  reasonable  to  require  the  Greek  Government  to  discharge  it. 
They  continued  to  refuse  for  three  years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1850  the 
British  fleet  seized  some  gunboats  and  some  Greek  merchant  vessels.  France 
mediated  and  Greece  eventually  yielded,  paying  over  a  sum  of  about  £11,000. 
The  Lords  censured  Palmerston's  policy,  but  the  Commons  approved  of  it  by  310 
votes  to  2G4.  Palmerston,  however,  although  he  justified  his  policy  to  the  nation, 
was  yet  involved  in  continual  disputes  with  the  Court.  The  Prince  Consort,  a 
wise  and  experienced  statesman,  felt  that  the  Crown  ought  to  have  an  efficient 
control  over  important  questions  of  foreign  policy.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
for  the  sovereign    to   read  and  approve  of  important   foreign    despatches,    but 
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Palmerston  would  sometimes  ongago  in  a  policy  without  sufficient  notice,  or 
would  alter  a  policy  without  authority.  Tho  Queen  therefore  felt  it  her  duty  to 
require  Lord  Palmerston  to  state  distinctly  what  ho  proposed  to  do  in  a  given 
case,  in  order  that  she  might  know  to  what  she  was  giving  her  sanction,  and 
buving  once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  have  security  that  it  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  she  threa- 
tened tho  constitutional  right  of  dismissal.  Tho  speech  which  Peel  deliverod  on 
this  question  was  unhappily  his  last.  The  next  day  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  who  were  meeting  to  arrange  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  1851.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  out  for  a  ride.  As  he  was  proceeding 
up  Constitution  Hill  he  stopped  to  speak  to  a  young  lady.  His  horse  shied  and 
threw  him.     He  lingered  for  a  few  days,  but  died  on  the  night  of  July  2,  1850. 
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The  final  excitement  of  the  year  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  a  Papal  Bull 
at  the  end  of  September,  creating  a  hierarchy  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England,  deriving  their  titles  from  their  own  sees.  Popular  opinion  was  further 
stirred  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  describing  the  Pope's  action  as  a  pretension  of  supremacy  over  the 
realm  of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Queen's  supremacy  and  with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy.  He 
went  on  to  attack  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  day 
following  the  publication  of  this  letter  was  Guy  Fawkes'  day,  and  effigies  of  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  took  the  place  of  those  of  the  traditional  conspirator. 
The  agitation  bore  fruit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  the  following  year. 
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The  ministry  suffered  a  serious  defeat  in  the  beginning  of  1851.  The  Budget 
for  some  reason,  was  not  a  success,  chiefly  because  it  proposed  to  repeal  the 
window  tax  and  to  substitute  a  tax  on  houses  of  a  certain  value.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  disaster  was  a  motion  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  to  assimilate  the  county  to 
the  borough  franchise,  by  reducing  it  to  £10.  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
100  to  52  against  the  ministry.  Previously  to  this  a  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  introduce  measures  to  alleviate  agricultural  distress, 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  14.  On  February  24  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that  in  consequence  of  these  two  motions  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Government  were  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  country 
satisfactorily.  They  had  therefore  resigned,  and  the  Queen  had  sent  for  Lord 
Stanley.  He,  however,  had  failed  to  form  a  government,  and  Lord  John  was  now 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  another  with  the  help  of  the  Peelites.     They  refused 

to  co-operate,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  for  the  former  ministers  to  resume 
their  places.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Mr.  Locke  King's  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced and  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  design  and  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
Prince  Albert.  A  building  of  a  new  kind 
on  anything  like  so  large  a  scale,  made  of 
glass  and  iron,  was  invented  as  if  for  the 
very  purpose.  It  contained  the  industrial 
products  of  all  nations,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  peaceful  competition  had  rendered 
the  horrors  of  war  for  ever  impossible. 
The  enterprise  was  a  brilliant  success,  it  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  projectors, 
and  the  profits,  widely  invested,  have  been  a  means  of  promoting  art  and  culture- 
throughout  England.  The  opening  ceremony  on  May  1, 1851,  was  very  magnificent. 
The  public  was  admitted  at  nine  o'clock,  but  the  Queen  did  not  arrive  till  noon. 
The  Queen  in  her  speech  expressed  a  hope  that  the  undertaking  might  conduce  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  human  race,  by  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace  and 
industry,  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  that  the  great  exhibition  was  regarded  as  a  festival  to  inaugurate 
a  long  reign  of  peace.  It  might  more  properly  be  said  to  be  a  festival  which  closed 
the  short  reign  of  peace.  From  the  year  1851  the  world  has  hardly  known  a 
week  of  peace.  The  coup  d'etat  in  France  closed  the  year.  The  Crimean  "War 
began  almost  immediately  after,  and  was  followed  by  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  that 
by  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  the  long  Civil  "War  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Naples  by  Garibaldi,  and  the  expedition 
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of  tho  unfortunato  Maximilian  to  Mexico.  This  was  followed  by  the  war  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  the  strugglo  for  supremacy  in  Germany  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  tho  war  between  Franco  and  Germany  and  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  not  to  mention  the  many  wars  with  savage  or  barbarous  nations  in  which 
we  and  other  European  peoples  have  been  engaged.  In  fact,  such  an  enterprise  ia 
moro  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  past  industrial  epoch  than  the  commencement 
of  a  new  one. 

Tho  coup  d'etat  by  which  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  tho  French  Republic, 
made  himself  emperor 
took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1851.  After 
holding  a  brilliant  re- 
ception at  the  Palace  of 
Elysee,  the  president 
retired  into  his  cabinet 
with  a  small  number 
of  devoted  friends.  Tho 
state  printing  -  office 
was  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  soldiers.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  go 
out  until  the  work 
was  done.  A  packet 
of  manuscripts  was 
brought  from  the  Ely- 
see,  being  the  procla- 
mations required  for 
the  early  morning. 
Each  compositor  as  ho 
put  them  into  type 
worked  between  two 
policemen,  and  as  the 
manuscript  was  cut 
into  many  pieces  no 
one   could  make   out 

the  sense  of  what  he  was  printing.  One  proclamation  to  the  people  sketched 
out  a  new  constitution,  another  dissolved  the  National  Assembly,  a  third 
was  addressed  to  the  army.  Early  in  the  morning  of  December  3,  the 
proclamations  were  posted  on  the  walls,  and  the  most  distinguished  generals  and 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  following 
day  there  was  a  massacre  in  the  streets.  This  was  announced  to  London  by 
midday  in  the  following  terms :  "  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege !  The  President 
re-establishes  universal  suffrage  and  appeals  to  the  people  !  "  On  December  4 
Lord  Palnierston  wrote  to  Lord  Normanby,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  that  he  should 
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make  no  change  in  his  relations  with  the  French  Government.  The  Queen  was 
very  anxious  that  no  approval  should  be  expressed  of  what  had  been  done.  Lord 
Normanby,  on  communicating  the  despatch  to  the  foreign  minister,  was  informed 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  approval  of  what  had  been  done  two  days 
before  to  Count  Walewski  in  London,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  eventually  to 
confess  that  this  was  true.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  held  to  have  violated  the  instructions  previously  given  to  him,  and  was 
directed  to  send  in  his  resignation.     He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Granville. 

Parliament  met  on  February  3,  1852.     The  expected  attack  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston excited  general  attention.     Although  the  Queen's  memorandum,  commenting 
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upon  his  conduct,  was  read,  he  made  no  reply  to  it,  but  confined  himself  to 
drawing  a  distinction  between  a  private  conversation  and  an  official  despatch. 
The  general  opinion  in  London  was  that  Lord  Palmerston's  career  was  at  an  end. 
However,  he  soon  obtained  his  revenge.  On  February  16,  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  Militia  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  resist  any  invasion  which 
might  threaten  us  from  the  side  of  France.  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  a  change 
in  the  plan.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine,  and  although  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  measure  was  taken  by  the  Government  as  a  defeat.  They  resigned 
and  Lord  Derby  became  Prime  Minister.  The  only  important  measure  passed  by 
the  new  ministry  was  an  Act  for  preventing  bribery  at  elections  by  providing  for 
enquiry  into  corrupt  practices  on  the  appointment  of  a  commission.      In  July 
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Parliament  was  dissolved,  but  beforo  tbe  new  Parliament  met  the  nation  had  been 
saddened  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  took  place  on  September 
•14,  1852.  The  end  was  very  sudden.  The  previous  day  he  had  taken  his 
customary  walk  in  tho  grounds,  inspected  tho  stables,  and  given  directions  about 
a  journey  to  Dover.  He  went  to  bed  feeling  quite  well,  but  woke  up  ill  and  died 
early  in  tho  afternoon.  Tho  Queen  wrote  of  him  in  her  diary:  "His  position  was 
the  highest  a  subject 
ever  had ;  above  party, 
looked  up  to  by  all, 
revered  by  the  whole 
nation,  the  friend  of 
the  sovereign ;  and 
how  simply  he  carried 
these  honours!  with 
what  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, what  straight- 
forwardness, what 
courage,  were  all  the 
motives  of  his  actions 
guided!  The  Crown 
never  found,  and  I  fear 
never  will,  so  devoted, 
loyal,  and  faithful  a 
subject,  so  staunch  a 
supporter."  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's 
and  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral  of  great 
magnificence. 

The  new  Parlia- 
ment met  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  Of  the  three 
parties  of  which  it 
consisted,  the  Liberals 
were  the  most  numer- 
ous, but  the  Conserva- 
tives    and     Peelites 

i 

could  defeat  them  by 

coalescing.  On  December  1,  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  France,  and 
the  Prince  President  took  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  The  new  Government 
was  immediately  recognised  by  England.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Disraeli 
introduced  his  budget.  It  reduced  the  duty  on  malt,  hops,  and  tea.  It  also 
reduced  the  income  tax  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  a  year ;  whereas  the 
tax  on  inhabited  houses  was  increased,  so  as  to  bring  in  a  million  and  three- 
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quarters  more.  The  budget  was  hotly  attacked  by  the  free  traders.  On  the  fifth 
evening  of  the  debate  the  Government  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  and 
Lord  Derby  resigned.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  sent  for,  who  formed  a  coalition 
ministry  of  Whigs  and  Peelites.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Lord  Palmerston,  Home  Secretary,  Lord  John  Russell,  Foreign  Secretary. 
Other  members  of  the  ministry  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Sir  Charles  "Wood,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Granville,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  As 
the  late  Government  had  been  turned  out  on  the  budget,  the  finance  policy  of  their 
successors  became  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  great 
budget  speech  was  five  hours  long.  The  main  features  were  the  extension  of  the 
legacy  duty,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  income  tax,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal penny  receipt  stamp,  and  the  equalisation  of  assessed  taxes.  He  abolished 
duty  altogether  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  articles,  and  reduced  it  on  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  more.  The  relief  given  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions 
and  a  half.  He  also  designated  the  income  tax  as  a  temporary  measure,  chiefly  useful 
in  time  of  war.  He  proposed  to  retain  it  for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  sevenpence 
in  the  pound,  and  then  gradually  to  diminish  it  so  that  it  would  expire  in  1860. 
The  resolutions  respecting  the  income  tax  were  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  these  financial  reforms  announced,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  nation  was  drifting  into  war.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  ostensibly  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  root  of  the  quarrel  lay  far  deeper.  Turkey,  a  decaying  power,  had 
become  more  and  more  unfit  to  govern  Christian  subjects.  Russia  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  Slavonic  races  under  the  Turkish  rule,  who  were  of  the  same 
blood  and  origin  with  herself.  It  had  also  long  been  an  object  of  national  aspira- 
tions to  extend  the  power  of  Russia  to  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  possible  that,  as 
often  happens,  if  great  calmness  had  been  shown  on  both  sides,  peace  might  have 
been  preserved.  But  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  many  respects  a  model  of 
autocrats,  was  violent  and  impetuous  in  temper,  while  our  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  was  not  only  a  sworn  enemy  of  Russia,  but 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  reforming  Turkey.  A  European 
war,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  were  among  the  designs  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  intended  to  carry  out  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  spirit  and 
animosity  of  the  two  antagonists  was  gradually  roused.  The  Russians  crossed  the 
Pruth  and  entered  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  shortly  afterwards  destroyed  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope.  Lord  Aberdeen  strained  every  nerve  for  peace.  In  July 
a  conference  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  was  opened  at  Vienna. 
All  efforts,  however,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  were  fruitless.  To  the  surprise  of 
Europe,  the  Turks  had  at  first  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  invading 
Russians.  They  were  repulsed  from  every  point  of  attack  along  the  Danube,  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  became  more  and  more  exasperated  as  he  learnt  the  failure 
of  his  arms.  After  an  attempt  at  mediation  had  failed,  a  message  was  sent  by 
England  to  Russia  that  unless  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn  across  the 
Pruth  before  the  end  of  April,  1854,  it  would  be  considered  that  war  had  been 
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declared.     To  this  the  Czar  raado  no  reply,  and  tho  war  therefore  took  its  course. 


A  war  budget  had  to  be  introduced.     Gladstone  proposed  to  double  the  income 
tax  for  six  months,  the  period  to  be  afterwards  renewed  if  necessary. 
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The  plan  of  operations  against  Russia  was  very  simple.  She  could  only  be 
attacked  in  the  extremities,  and  England  could  only  act  with  effect  upon  a  sea 
basis.  Indeed,  as  Prince  Bismark  once  said,  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Russia  is  like  a  fight  between  a  dog  and  a  fish.  A  fleet  was  despatched  to  the 
Baltic  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  with  high  expectations  of  success,  which  were  not, 
however,  realised ;  while  the  allied  troops  landed  at  Varna  in  the  Black  Sea  in 
June,  1854,  under  the  joint  command  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud. 
After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Sebas- 
topol  in  the  Crimea,  a  powerful  fortress  which  the  Russians  had  recently  con- 
structed at  great  expense.  The  allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  September 
14, 1854,  consisting  of  24,000  English,  22,000  French,  and  3,000  Turks.  The  first 
great  battle,  that  of  the  Alma,  took  place  on  September  20.  Our  troops  crossed 
the  Alma  under  a  heavy  cannon  fire.  The  Russians  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but 
were  mowed  down  as  they  stood.  The  battle  has  been  described  as  an  "  heroic 
scramble."  It  was  all  over  in  a  few  hours.  The  Russians  suffered  heavy  losses, 
and  if  they  had  been  pursued  according  to  the  wish  of  Lord  Raglan,  they  would 
have  been  destroyed.  But  St.  Arnaud  was  ill,  and  the  English  general  did  not 
like  to  move  without  his  French  ally.  At  the  beginning  of  October  a  rumour  spread 
that  Sebastopol  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  truth  was  indeed  far  different. 
The  Russians  had  defended  their  harbour  by  sinking  line-of-battle  ships,  and  the 
allied  armies  passed  round  to  the  south  of  the  town  to  commence  a  regular  siege. 
This  began  on  October  17,  1854,  the  small  land-locked  harbour  of  Balaclava  being 
used  as  our  base  of  operations. 

The  name  of  Balaclava  recalls  the  brilliant  cavalry  charge  of  October  25. 
Under  some  misconception,  an  order  had  been  given  to  attack  the  enemy 
and  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  off  their  guns.  The  charge  was  made  by 
a  body  of  six  hundred  cavalry  advancing  in  two  lines.  At  the  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  yards,  the  Russian  artillery  opened  upon  them.  The  first  line 
was  broken,  and  was  joined  by  the  second.  Together  they  flew  into  the  smoke 
of  the  batteries.  They  rode  through  the  guns,  and  then  returned,  breaking 
through  a  column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  scattering  them  like  chaff.  They 
rode  into  the  attack  over  600  strong,  and  less  than  200  returned.  On  Novem- 
ber 5  was  fought  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  On  a  dark  winter  morning  a  large 
body  of  Russians  attacked  a  small  body  of  English,  who  held  their  ground  firmly 
until  relieved  by  the  French.  The  Russians  were  50,000  strong,  and  their 
reported  loss  was  12,000.  The  English  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  2,600,  of  whom 
145  were  officers.  The  ensuing  winter,  spent  upon  the  bleak  and  barren  heights, 
tried  the  army  severely,  and  the  want  of  supplies  and  hospitals  roused  indignation 
at  home.  Parliament  met  in  December.  Lord  Derby  charged  the  ministry  with 
great  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  these  complaints  were  repeated 
by  the  Times  in  these  words  :  "  "We  echo  the  opinion  of  almost  every  experienced 
soldier  or  well-informed  gentleman  when  we  say  that  the  noblest  army  England 
ever  sent  from  these  shores  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  grossest  mismanagement. 
Incompetency,  lethargy,  aristocratic   hauteur,  official  indifference,  favour,  routine, 
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perverseness,  and  stupidity  reign,  rovel  and  riot  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  in 
the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  and  how  much  nearer  home 
we  do  not  venture  to  say."  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  first  result  of  this  was  the  resignation  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  Six  days  later  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  157. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  Lord  Aberdeen  resigned.  After  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Derby  had  both  failed  in  the  task,  a  ministry  was  formed  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  consisted  of  much  the  same  elements  as  the  previous  ministry, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  some  others  who  were  known  as  "  Peelites."     The  siege  of  Sebastopol  began 
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again  in  April,  1855.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Czar  had  died  in  March,  but  that 
gave  only  a  slight  hope  of  peace.  On  June  18,  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  the 
allied  forces  made  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  batteries  of  the 
Redan  and  Malakhoff.  In  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the  guns,  the  French 
swarmed  up  the  mountain,  planted  a  flag  on  the  summit,  and  fought  for  a  short 
time  hand  to  hand  in  the  interior.  Ten  days  later  Lord  Raglan  died.  At  last, 
after  a  month's  incessant  bombardment,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  fortifications  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  result  was  that  the  Russians  evacuated  the 
town,  blowing  up  their  forts,  and  leaving  their  wounded  behind  them.     This  took 
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place  on  September  8,  1855,  and  the  news  was  known  in  England  on  Monday, 
September  10.  A  large  bonfire  was  lighted  at  Balmoral,  announcement  of  the  news 
was  made  at  the  theatres,  and  guns  were  fired  at  St.  James's  Park  and  the  Tower. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  by  the  help  of 
Austria.  The  French  were  more  anxious  for  a  settlement  than  the  English. 
The  points  most  difficult  for  Russia  to  accept  were  the  limitation  of  her  power  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  eventually  signed  on  March  30,  1856.  Thus  ended  a  war  which 
crippled  the  power  of  Russia  for  twenty  years,  and  delayed  for  a  still  longer 
period  the  inevitable  fate  of  Turkey.  The  remainder  of  the  year  passed  away 
quietly.  The  indiscreet  and  hasty  policy  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  too 
often  been  guilty,  showed  itself  in  the  affair  of  the  Arrow,  a  Chinese  ship  of 
piratical  habits,  which  had  without  due  reason  assumed  the  English  flag.  The 
Canton  Government  had  properly  captured  the  ship,  but  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  the  honour  of  England  at  stake  and  had  exacted  punishment.  This 
policy  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Derby  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Cobden.  The  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  determined  to  dissolve.  Although,  undoubtedly,  right  was 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  he  asked  the  country  whether  it  would  give  its  support 
to  men  who  have  thus  endeavoured  to  make  the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  this 
country  the  stepping-stone  to  power.  His  victory  was  complete.  The  defeat 
of  the  supporters  of  peace  was  not  only  a  fall  but  a  catastrophe.  Cobden,  Bright, 
Milner  Gibson,  Layard,  and  many  others  of  the  same  opinion  were  left  without 
seats. 

The  elections  were  closely  followed  by  a  terrible  calamity  in  India.  A  wide- 
spread rebellion  of  the  native  soldiers  broke  out  in  the  country,  accompanied  by 
such  atrocities  as  English  men  and  women  had  never  suffered  before.  The 
pretext  for  the  revolt  was  the  dislike  of  the  Indian  native  soldiers  to  the  use  of 
greased  cartridges  which  might  contain  the  fat  of  cows  or  pigs,  animals  which 
their  religion  teaches  them  may  not  be  eaten.  The  rebellion  may  have  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Russian  war  and  it  was  certainly  stimulated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  for  the  war  in  China. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  10,  1857,  the  native  regiments  stationed  in  Meerut 
rose  in  mutiny,  fired  upon  their  officers,  broke  open  the  jail  and  released  the 
prisoners  confined  the  day  before  for  insubordination.  Every  European  residence 
was  attacked  and  a  great  number  of  officers,  together  with  women  and  children, 
were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Sepoys  before  the  English  troops  had  time  to 
come  up.  When  the  alarm  first  reached  them  they  were  preparing  for  church 
parade  and  they  immediately  marched  on  the  natives  lines,  pouring  on  them  a  fire 
of  grape  and  musketry.  Some  fled  towards  Delhi,  where  they  entered  the  Calcutta 
gate  and  began  to  attack  every  European  they  met.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
mutineers  from  all  quarters.  Terrible  atrocities  commenced.  Children  were 
tossed  on  the  points  of  bayonets,  and  ladies  were  dragged  naked  through  the 
streets.     In  a  few  days  the  Sepoys  had  the  entire  city  at  their  mercy,  while  the 
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British  besieging  force   took  up  its  quarters  two  miles  to  the  north.     On  May  30 
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the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Lucknow,  the  capital   of  Oude.     Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Residency.     The  treachery  of  Nana  Sahib  decoyed  the 
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garrison  of  Cawnpore  to  their  destruction.  The  wives  and  children  whom  they 
had  left  hehind  were  slaughtered  by  native  butchers  and  thrown  into  a  well. 
This  terrible  massacre  took  place  on  July  15,  1857. 

Lord  Canning  had  commenced  office  as  Governor- General  of  India  just  at  the 
time  when  a  war  with  China  was  imminent.  Luckily  he  was  the  man  called  for 
by  the  special  crisis.  He  was  a  statesman  of  an  elevated  type,  and  able  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  a  great  emergency.  He  never  gave  way  either  to  anger  or 
to  alarm.  He  recognised  that  the  one  important  thing  was  to  strike  at  Delhi  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion.  He  intercepted  English  troops  which  were 
on  their  way  to  China,  and  summoned  them  to  put  down  the  mutiny.  Delhi  was, 
after  a  long  siege,  taken  by  Wilson.  Cawnpore  was  relieved  by  Havelock,  but 
not  in  time  to  prevent  the  terrible  massacre  of  which  his  countrywomen  had  been 
the  object.  After  fighting  a  number  of  battles,  he  entered  Lucknow  in  time  to 
prevent  a  similar  calamity.  He  died  in  the  hour  of  victory.  A  large  army  of 
mutineers  retook  Cawnpore  and  threatened  Lucknow,  but  they  were  entirely 
defeated  in  the  field  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Hope  Grant.  Lucknow  was 
not  completely  conquered  by  the  English  until  March,  1858.  However,  at  the 
end  of  1857  India  was  almost  entirely  at  peace,  and  the  final  work  of  reconquest 
was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Gwalior  in  June,  1858.  Great  as  was  the  pro- 
vocation, it  may  be  doubted  whether  too  wild  and  passionate  a  vengeance  was  not 
inflicted  on  the  mutineers.  Some  of  them  were  blown  from  guns — they  were 
bound  by  the  arms  to  the  wheels  with  their  legs  free — "  one  man,"  a  spectator 
tells  us,  "  leaned  his  back  against  the  muzzle  as  loungers  lean  against  a  mantel- 
piece." This  death  was  especially  terrible  in  Indian  eyes.  England  received  a  severe 
lesson  from  the  shock  of  this  calamity.  Amongst  its  principal  effects  were  the 
transference  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  awakening  of  Englishmen  to  a  deeper  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  there  had  been  a  commercial  panic  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act  had  to  be  suspended.  Parliament 
was  consequently  summoned,  and  a  Bank  Charter  Indemnity  Act  was  passed. 

The  year  1858  opened  with  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  which 
produced  momentous  consequences.  On  January  14,  as  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
were  driving  to  the  opera,  some  bombs  were  exploded  under  the  carriage  of  the 
Emperor.  The  street  was  a  cul  de  sac,  and  was  believed  to  be  completely  guarded. 
For  some  time  it  was  not  known  by  whom  the  blow  had  been  struck ;  but  even- 
tually Felice  Orsini,  an  Italian,  was  arrested  and  confessed  that  he  threw  one  of 
the  bombs.  They  were  of  cast-iron,  pear-shaped,  and  loaded  with  detonating 
powder.  It  was  discovered  that  the  arrangements  for  the  plot  had  been  made  in 
London,  and  that  the  bombs  had  been  manufactured  in  Birmingham.  Consequently 
the  French  Government  expostulated  :  "  Ought,"  they  said,  "  the  right  of  asylum 
to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins  ?  "  At  the  same 
time  the  French  army  presented  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  containing  remarks 
which  were  by  no  means  complimentary  to  England.  "  Indignation  moves  us 
to  demand  an  account  from  the  land  of  iniquity  which  contains  the  haunts  of  the 
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monsters  who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws.  Give  us  tho  order,  Sire,  and  we  will 
pursue  them  even  to  their  strongholds." 

On  January  25,  the  Princess  Royal  was  married  to  Frince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick,  a  pleasant  interlude  in  tho  annals  of 
rebellion  and  violence. 

On  February  9,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
French,  introduced  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  which  removed  conspiracy  from 
tbe  class  of  misdemeanour  to  that  of  felony,  and  made  it  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  either  for  five  years  as  a  minimum,  or  for  life  as  a  maximum.  Leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  but  on  the  second  reading  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  19,  Gladstone  and  his  friends  voting  against  the 
ministry.     Lord  Palmerston  therefore  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Queen,  who  sent  for  Lord  Derby  to  form  a  ministry.  Just  before  his  retirement  from 
office  Lord  Palmerston  had  introduced  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  of  India 
from  tbe  company  to  the  Crown.  The  functions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  were  to  cease,  and  the  Government  would  be  administered  by 
a  minister  responsible  to  Parliament  and  a  council.  "When  the  new  Government 
came  into  office  Mr.  Disraeli  attempted  to  improve  upon  this  plan  by  making  some 
of  the  council  elective  and  vesting  the  choice  of  them  in  large  parliamentary 
constituencies.  This  was  as  unfortunate  as  Mr.  DisraeH's  attempts  at  legislation 
generally  were,  and  the  suggestion  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  eventually  adopted, 
of  proceeding  by  resolution  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  resolutions  were 
passed,  a  bill  founded  upon  them  was  introduced  which  eventually  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  August  3,  1858.     Lord  Stanley,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Derby,  became 
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First  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  by  various 
measures  of  internal  policy.  The  choice  of  Indian  civil  servants  by  competitive 
examinations  was  extended ;  the  Thames  was  purified ;  a  telegraphic  cable  was 
laid  beween  England  and  America.  The  question  of  admission  of  Jews  to  Par- 
liament, after  it  had  during  many  years  been  approved  of  by  the  Commons  and 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  now  settled  by  a  compromise  which  allowed  either 
House  to  modify  its  oath  by  resolution. 

The  question  of  the  further  reform  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  stopped  by 
the  war  and  the  mutiny,  but  which  had  never  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  now  to  be 
faced,  and  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  braced  themselves  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  unwelcome.  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  his  pro- 
positions on  March  28,  1859.  He  proposed  not  to  alter  the  limits  of  the  franchise, 
but  to  introduce  into  boroughs  a  new  kind  of  franchise  founded  upon  personal 
property,  to  give  the  franchise  to  persons  having  £10  a  year  in  the  Funds,  the 

Bank  stock  and  East  India  stock,  having 
£60  in  the  savings  bank,  recipients  of 
public  pension  of  £20  a  year,  also  gradu- 
ates of  universities,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  schoolmasters.  These  were 
known  as  "  fancy  franchises."  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  a  resolution  against  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded  the  cause  of  such 
boroughs  on  the  ground  that  they  afforded 
seats  in  parliament  for  unknown  men. 
The  division  took  place  on  March  31,  and 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Govern- 
ment were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  39. 
Ministers  determined  to  resign.  The 
issue  before  the  country  was  not  entirely 
of  a  domestic  character.  War  had 
broken  out  between  France  and  Austria  for  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and  the  feeling 
of  England  was  strongly  with  Italian  unity.  The  Liberals,  who  were  known  to 
have  this  cause  at  heart,  were  returned  by  a  majority  of  50,  and  as  soon  as 
Parliament  met,  Lord  Derby  was  compelled  to  retire,  being  defeated  in  the 
amendment  to  the  Address  by  1 3  votes.  This  was  the  sixth  change  of  ministry 
which  had  taken  place  in  fifteen  years. 

The  Queen  first  turned  to  Lord  Granville,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  ministry,  which 
should  contain  both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  as  heads  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  John  Russell,  however,  declined  to  serve 
under  Lord  Granville,  whereas  he  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  under 
Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Palmerston  thus  became  Prime  Minister  for  life,  holding 
office  with  consent  of  both  parties.  The  ministry  was  a  strong  one  in  many 
respects.      Gladstone   was   Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer,    Sidney  Herbert  was 
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Secretary  at  War,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  for  India  ;  Lord  John  Russell  did 
not  make  a  first-rate  Foreign  Secretary.  Only  four  days  after  tho  first  meeting 
of  the  new  cabinet,  that  is,  on  June  24,  1859,  was  fought  tho  battle  of  Solferino, 


the  last  of  the  short  campaign,  in  which  the  French  assisted  the  Piedmontese  in 
their  attack  upon  Austria,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Villafranca  and  the 
eventual  liberation  of  Italy.     The  previous  government  had  exerted  themselves  to 
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stop  the  war,  but  it  was  known  that  hoth  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  secretary  were 
supporters  of  Italian  liberty.  They  were,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  was  exacted  from  Italy  as  the  price  of  French 
assistance.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  based  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
had  previously  refused  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  business.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  January  23,  1860,  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  treaty  was  announced  in  the  Queen's 
speech.  One  of  its  principal  effects  was  largely  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
French  wine  in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  it  was  a  great 
privilege  that  any  man,  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  rendered  to  his  country  one  impor- 
tant and  signal  service,  should  now  enjoy  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being  able 
to  perform  another  signal  service  in  the  same  cause,  undecorated,  and  bearing  no  mark 
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of  rank  or  title  from  his  sovereign  or  from  the  people.  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  scheme  to  repeal  the  tax  on  paper  in  order  to  encourage  cheap  literature  and 
a  cheap  press.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Lords,  it  being  held  that  although  the 
Upper  House  had  no  right  to  impose  taxation,  it  might  constitutionally  prevent 
existing  taxes  from  being  repealed.  On  inquiring  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  precedents  for  such  a  course,  but  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  peers  that  it  was 
a  good  joke  for  once,  but  they  must  not  try  it  again.  Shortly  before  this  Lord 
John  Russell  had  introduced  a  reform  bill.  It  proposed  to  lower  the  county 
franchise  to  £10,  the  borough  franchise  to  £6,  and  to  make  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  seats ;  a  vote  was  also  given  to  universities  by  providing  that  in  con- 
stituencies returning  three  members,  electors  should  only  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
two  of  them.  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Radicals  were  heartily  in  favour  of 
reform,  but  Lord  Palmerston  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  lukewarm 
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in  tho  cause.  Disraeli  described  the  raoasuro  as  being  of  a  mediaeval  character 
without  tho  inspiration  of  tho  feudal  systom  or  tho  genius  of  the  Middlo  Ages. 
Attempts  were  made  to  talk  out  the  bill  by  long  speeches,  and  at  last  its  chances 
were  so  hopeless  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

In  tho  following  year,  1861,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  America  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  matters  in  dispute  between  them  were  many 
and  various,  but  tho  most  important  point  at  issue  was  tho  question  of  slavery. 
Tho  English  people  generally  took  the  side  of  the  South,  partly  from  a  supposed 
community  of  feeling,  and  partly  from  a  jealousy  of  America  and  a  wish  to  see  her 
dismembered.  This  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  capture  of  two  Southern  envoys 
while  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  There  was  danger  of  war  breaking 
out,  but  the  Northern  States  submitted  to  an  ultimatum,  and  returned  the  pri- 
soners.    The  affair  of  the  Trent,  as  the  dispute  was  called,  from  the  name  of  the  ship 
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in  which  the  envoys  were  sailing,  was  the  last  public  question  in  which  Prince 
Albert,  who  had  some  time  before  been  created  Prince  Consort,  was  engaged. 
His  health  had  probably  been  undermined  for  some  time,  but  no  one  suspected 
that  a  fatal  termination  was  imminent.  It  was  thought  that  if  he  could  be 
carried  over  a  single  night  longer  his  life  would  be  saved.  But  a  sudden  failure  of 
pulse  in  the  afternoon  frustrated  these  hopes.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  set  in,  the 
patient's  breathing  became  shorter  and  feebler,  and  he  expired  without  pain  at  ten 
minutes  before  eleven.  He  was  sensible  and  knew  the  Queen  to  the  last.  The  grief 
of  the  English  nation  was  universal  and  spontaneous.  Only  gradually  did  the  country 
learn  that  he  had  been  king  of  England  for  twenty  years  while  no  one  knew  it. 
The  Queen  has  nobly  done  her  duty  in  her  widowhood,  but  the  death  of  her  best 
adviser  fitly  divides  the  reign  into  two  periods. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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COKONET  OP  THE  PBINCE 
OF   WALES. 


II. 

IIE  American  "War  affected  England  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ordinary  supply  of  cotton  to  our  manufacturing  districts  was  cut 
off,  in  consequence  of  which  great  distress  was  caused  in  Lancashire 
hy  what  is  known  as  the  Cotton  Famine.  The  operatives  displayed 
the  utmost  patience  and  self-control  under  their  afflictions,  and  large 
subscriptions  were  contributed  for  their  support.  Lord  Derby  gave  the  services  of  his 
genius  and  experience  in  administration  to  the  organization  of  relief,  and  a  quantity 
of  cotton,  the  threads  of  which  were  of  a  shorter  length 
than  the  American,  was  provided  from  India,  the  machinery 
being  altered  to  suit  the  new  material.  The  climax  of  the 
distress  was  reached  in  the  last  week  of  the  year  1862,  when 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  relieved  amounted  to  nearly  half 
a  million.  The  weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at 
£168,000.  In  the  beginning  of  1863,  the  Americans  sent 
over  vessels  with   provisions    for   the   starving   operatives. 

The    whole    sum   collected    for    the    alleviation    of   distress    amounted   to    two 

millions  and  three-quarters.  Before  the 
American  War  was  over,  the  worst  pressure 
had  passed.  The  other  trouble  was  of  longer 
duration.  On  July  29, 1862,  a  steamship  called 
the  A/abamawas  allowed  to  leave  the  Mersey  on 
the  pretence  that  she  was  proceeding  on  a  trial 
trip.  She  had  been  built  at  Birkenhead,  and  no 
secret  had  been  made  that  she  was  intended  to 
prey  on  American  commerce  in  the  interests  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  American  ambassador 
had  protested,  and  at  the  last  moment  an  order 
had  been  sent  to  Liverpool  to  stop  the  ship. 
abms  of  the  PEiNCE  and  peincess  gne   however,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
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ceira,  where  she  took  on  board  her  captain. 
During  her  career  she  captured  nearly  seventy  Northern  vessels.  She  used 
to  hoist  the   British  flag,  and   thus  decoy  the  victims   within  her  reach.     She 
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then  displayed  tho  Confederate  colours  and  captured  her  prize.  She  generally 
burnt  her  victims,  and  tho  blazing  masts  became  the  means  of  attracting 
new  booty.  Sho  was  at  last  engagod  and  sunk  by  tho  steamer  Krarwyr,  off  Cher- 
bourg, on  Juno  10,  1864.  An  eye- witness  tolls  us  that  the  battle  began  a  little  after 
<  lr  veu,  the  vessels  boing  about  a  milo  apart.  In  manoeuvring  both  vessels  made  seven 
complete  circlos  at  a  distanco  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  At  half-past  twelve, 
the  Alabama  was  seen  to  be  disabled,  and  in  a  sinking  state.  She  sank  twent)' 
minutes  later.      About  forty  men  were  saved,  including  Captain    Semmes  and 
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thirteen  officers.  The  Americans  felt  that  the  negligence  shown  in  not  stopping 
this  vessel  expressed  only  too  clearly  the  sympathies  of  England  with  the  South. 
They  could  not  at  the  time  do  anything  to  prevent  or  to  avenge  the  wrong,  but 
when  the  war  was  over  a  feeling  of  bitterness  was  left  which  nearly  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  was  with  difficulty  appeased. 

Nothing  of  great  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  life.  On  March  10,  1863,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  "Windsor.  This  took 
place  among  signs  of  universal  rejoicing.      Bridal  banquets  were  held  in  every 
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important  town  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  evening  London  and  other  great 
cities  were  illuminated.  A  few  days  afterwards  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
brother  of  the  Princess,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Greece,  taking  the  Ionian  Islands 
with  him  as  a  present  from  England.  In  the  meantime,  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  had  again  reached  an  acute  stage.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  it  than  to  say  that  Schleswig  was  mainly  Danish,  Holstein  was 
exclusively  German,  that  they  were  attached  to  the  Danish  crown  and  at  the  same 
time  united  with  each  other  ;  that  there  was  a  reason  for  Ilolstein  being  united 
to  Germany  and  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  but  the  duchies  refused  to  leave  each 
other,  and  the  two  claimants  to  each  refused  to  surrender  their  rights  in  either. 
Hence  a  war  arose  between  Denmark  and  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1832  had  given  Denmark  and  the  duchies  to  the  father  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  on  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VII.  But  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  claimed  the  duchies,  and  was  supported  by  Prussia,  then  under  the 
influence  of  Bismarck.  Denmark  defied  both  Austria  and  Prussia,  trusting  to  the 
help  of  England,  which  had  been  more  implied  than  promised  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
Public  opinion  in  England  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  Denmark.  Austria  was 
not  popular,  Prussia  was  detested,  and  they  now  seemed  to  be  combining  to 
oppress  a  weak  but  gallant  people.  Yet  it  was  really  impossible  for  England  to 
fight.  There  was  no  chance  of  our  small  army  being  able  to  withstand  the  huge 
forces  which  Germany  could  bring  against  us.  The  Danes  fought  with  great 
spirit,  but  were  hopelessly  outnumbered.  They  had  at  last  to  give  up  every- 
thing they  had  been  fighting  for,  and  surrender  the  duchies  to  the  disposal  of  the 
allies. 

The  conduct  of  our  ministry  could  not  escape  attack.  On  July  4,  1864,  Mr. 
Disraeli  proposed  a  resolution  stating  that  while  the  course  pursued  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of  upholding 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark,  it  had  lowered  the  just  influence  of 
this  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  thereby  diminished  the  securities  for 
peace.  The  debate  continued  for  three  nights.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the 
Government,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  foreign  but  of  their  general  policy.  He 
knew  that  they  would  not  be  ready  to  turn  out  of  office  a  ministry  which  had 
distinguished  itself  by  so  many  sound  and  popular  commercial  reforms.  The 
majority  was  only  18,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  office  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  General  Garibaldi  came  to  England  and  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  All  classes  of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him 
honour ;  indeed,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  which  should  take  the  largest  share  in 
entertaining  him.  On  April  11,  when  he  entered  London,  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
that  his  carriage  took  four  hours  passing  from  Nine  Elms  Station  to  Stafford 
House,  where  he  resided.  He  spoke  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  an  audience  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  people.  The  Italians  in  London  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  upon  which  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  this  beautiful  present.  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  never  unsheathe  it  in  the  cause  of  tyrants,  and  I  will  only  draw 
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it    in   support  of  oppressed   nationalities.      I  hopo  yet  to  cany  it  with  mo  to 
Rome  and  Venice."     One  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  of  his  sojourn  was  his 


visit  to  the  Eton  boys.     As  they  thronged  round  his  carriage  he  stood  up  and 
said,  "  1  love  you  all,  I  love  you  all  dearly." 

A  number  of  statesmen  who  might  have  attained  the  highest  place  in  the 
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Government  passed  away  during  these  years.  Sir  James  Graham  had  died  in 
October,  1861,  and  Sidney  Herbert  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  possible  Prime  Minister.  So  also  was  Sir  George  Lewis,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  who  died  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  said  of  him  and  others,  that  they  had  been  "  swept  away  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  their  powers,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  middle  life — a  body  of  men  strong 
enough  of  themselves  in  all  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  of  experience 
and  of  eloquence,  to  have  equipped  a  cabinet  for  the  service  of  the  country." 
They  were  followed  in  their  fate  by  Richard  Cobden,  who  died  in  March,  1865. 
He  had  been  ailing  all  the  winter.  In  his  last  speech  at  Rochdale  in  November, 
1864,  he  said,  "  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  endow  a  professor's  chair  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  instruct  the  undergraduates  of  those  universities  in  American 
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history.  I  will  undertake  to  say,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  that  I  will  take  any 
undergraduate  now  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I  will  bring  him  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  ask  him  to  put  his  finger  on  Chicago,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say  he  does  not  go  within  a  thousand  miles  of  it.  Yet  Chicago  is  a  place  of 
150,000  inhabitants,  from  which  one  or  two  millions  of  people  in  our  country  are 
annually  fed.  These  young  gentlemen  know  all  about  the  geography  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  I  know  that  I  shall  be  pelted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  When  I  was  at  Athens  I  sallied  out  one 
summer  morning  to  seek  the  famous  river,  the  Ilium,  and  after  walking  some 
hundred  yards  or  so  up  what  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  the  mountain  torrent,  I 
came  upon  a  number  of  Athenian  laundresses,  and  I  found  that  they  had  dammed 
up  this  famous  classical  river,  and  were  using  every  drop  of  its  water  for  their 
own  sanitary  purposes.     Why,  then,  should  not  these  young  gentlemen,  who  know 
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all  about  tho  geography  of  the  Ilium,  know  also  something  about  the  geography  of 
the  Mississippi  ?  "  Even  then  he  was  suffering  from  illness.  He  came  up  to  London 
in  March,  1865,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day.      He  sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  April  2. 

Parliament,  which  had  nearly  completed  its  legal  term,  was  dissolved  by  pro- 
clamation on  July  G,  18G5.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  immediately  stood  for  South  Lancashire,  and,  what- 
ever regrets  there  might  be  as  to  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  his  old 
university,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  now  set  free  for  the  exercise  of 
a  more  democratic  caroer.  He  was  returned  as  third  on  the  poll,  beating  one 
of  the  Conservative  candidates.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  candidatures  was 
that  of   Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,   who  was   elected   for  "Westminster.      He  had 
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written  two  great  works  on  Logic  and  Political  Economy,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  permanent  officials  at  the  old  India  House.  He  gained 
his  election  very  largely  by  the  courage  and  straightforwardness  with  which  he 
answered  questions  put  to  him,  even  when  they  might  seem  to  be  opposed  to  his  own 
interests.  It  was  as  much  to  his  own  surprise  as  to  that  of  any  one  else,  that  ho 
■was  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  majority  of  some  hundreds  over  his  Conservative 
competitors.  Before  Parliament  met,  Lord  Palmerston  was  dead.  He  had  shown 
signs  of  failing  in  the  session  of  1865.  The  collapse  of  his  strength  came  very 
suddenly.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  he  had  ridden  all  along  the  line  of  tho 
Portsdown  and  Hilsea  line  of  forts,  being  out  from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  he  attended  Harrow  speeches, 
trotting  down  on  horseback  in  an  hour  and  riding  home  in  the  rain.     His  illness 
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was  only  announced  the  day  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  18, 1865, 
two  days  before  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  buried  with  public 
honours  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  not  difficult  to  predict  that  the  Con- 
servatives would  be  in  office  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  that  before  two 
years  more  had  elapsed  Mr.  Gladstone  would  lead  the  Government.  On  November 
6,  Earl  Russell  was  gazetted  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Clarendon  became 
Foreign  Secretary.  In  the  other  offices  there  was  no  change  from  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  attention  of  Englishmen  was  at  this  time  much  attracted  by  a  rebellion 
which  had  broken  out  in  Jamaica  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  suppressed.  The  English  officers  seemed  to  consider  that 
the  strongest  measures  were  justifiable.  One,  writing  to  his 
superior  officer  from  Morant  Bay,  says,  "  I  started  with  thirty 
men  from  Dunkinfield,  and  visited  several  estates  and  villages. 
younger  sons  and       j  burnt  seven  houses  in  all,  but  did  not  even  see  a  rebel.    On 
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queen.  returning  in  the  evening,  seventy-six  prisoners  had  been  sent  in 

by  the  Marines.  I  disposed  of  as  many  as  possible,  but  was 
too  tired  to  continue  after  dark."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  flogged 
some,  and  hung  others,  and  continues,  "  We  came  so  suddenly  upon  these  two 
villages,  that  the  rebels  had  no  time  to  retire  with  their  plunder ;  nearly  three 
hundred  rushed  down  into  a  gully,  but  I  could  not  get  a  single  shot,  the  bushes 
being  so  thick."  Also  a  coloured  member  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
named  George  William  Gordon,  who  was  suspected  of  inciting  the  rebellion,  sur- 
rendered himself  at  Kingston,  was  put  on  board  an  English  vessel  there,  was 
taken  to  Morant  Bay,  where  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed,  was  tried  by  a 
drumhead  court-martial  and  immediately  hanged.  The  new3  created  a  profound 
sensation  in  England.  Philanthropic  bodies  memorialised 
the  Colonial  Office  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Eyre.  He  was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica.  They  reported  that 
539  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  that  over  600,  including     coronet  of  the  grand- 
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many  women,  were  flogged,  some    under    circumstances  ot  queen. 

revolting  cruelty.  Some  of  the  scourges  used  were  made  up 
with  pianoforte  wire.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  punishment  of  death 
was  unnecessarily  frequent,  that  the  floggings  were  reckless  and  in  some  cases  posi- 
tively barbarous,  that  the  burning  of  one  thousand  houses  was  wanton  and  cruel. 
Opinion  in  England  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  enthusiastically  glorifying 
Governor  Eyre,  the  other  as  strongly  condemning  him.  Carlyle  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  party,  John  Stuart  Mill  of  the  other.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  issued  in  April,  1866.  It  gave  credit  to  Mr.  Eyre  for  the  vigour  with 
which  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion  in  its  first  inception,  but  declared  that 
martial  law  was  kept  in  force  too  long,  and  that  Gordon  had  not  deserved  his 
fate.  Mr.  Eyre's  career  was  cut  short,  but  Government  eventually  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecutions  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
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The  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person,  on  February 
C,  18G6.  The  royal  speech  contained  reference  to  an  approaching  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Gladstono  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the 
Liberals  numbered  301  to  294  Conservatives,  it  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  passing  Liberal  measures.  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the 
new  Reform  Bill  in  March  12.  It  proposed  to  give  the  franchise  to  house- 
holders of  the  value  of  £14  in  counties,  and  £7  in  boroughs.  It  was 
evidently  a  compromise,  and  was  not  heartily  supported  either  by  the  Cabinet 
or  the  party.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman.  Mr.  Bright 
said  of  them,  that  they  had  retired  into  what  might  be  called  a  political  cave  of 
Adullam,  to  which  they  invited  everyone  who  was  in  distress  and  everyone  who 
was  discontented.     This  "  cave  "  was  afterwards  joined  by  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
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other  prominent  Liberals.  On  April  27,  1866,  the  second  reading  was  carried 
only  by  a  majority  of  five,  in  a  House  which  was  full  beyond  all  previous  pre- 
cedent. The  strife  was  renewed  when  the  bill  passed  into  committee.  Here  a 
motion  of  Lord  Dunkcllin's  against  the  Government  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  tendered  their  resignation  to  the  Queen, 
which  were  accepted.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  Conservative  Government,  of 
which  the  principal  members  were  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  ministry  were  not  completed  till  the  second  week  in  July.  Lord 
Derby  promised  a  safe  and  moderate  measure  of  reform.  But  the  agitation 
throughout  the  country  was  very  violent.  Reform  leagues  and  reform  unions 
started  up  as  if  out  of  the  ground.  Public  meetings  began  to  be  held  day  after 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to  the  strength  of  the  desire  for  reform.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.     On  July  23,  a  pro- 
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clamation  was  posted  that  the  park  gates  would  be  shut  at  five  o'clock.  The 
processions  to  the  meeting  were  not,  however,  countermanded.  Thousands  of 
people  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  principal  gates.  The  committee  for  organiz- 
ing the  meeting  retired  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  speeches  were  made.  A  large 
portion  of  the  crowd  remained  behind  and  broke  down  the  railings  of  the  park 
in  the  sight  of  the  police,  entering  the  ground  cheering  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  demonstration  eventually  carried  reform. 
So  great  was  the  excitement  about  reform,  that  the  war  in  Germany  which  in 


six  weeks  made  Prussia,  instead  of  Austria,  the  dominant  power  in  that  country, 
passed  almost  unheeded. 

The  new  Eeform  Bill  was  ready  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1867.  Three, 
however,  of  the  ministry  resigned  rather  than  be  parties  to  introducing  it — General 
Peel,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Lord  Cranborne,  the  present  Lord  Salisbury.  It  was 
brought  forward  at  first  by  resolutions,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  a  bill. 
The  proposal  was  that  all  who  paid  rates  or  twenty  shillings  in  direct  taxes  should 
be  electors,  that  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  certain  classes  qualified  by 
education,  or  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  in  the  funds  or  in 
savings-banks  ;  rated  householders  received  a  second  vote.  As  in  the  former  bill 
seats  were  to  be  taken  from  the  smaller  boroughs  and  those  recently  reported 
against  for  bribe^,  and  given  to  more  populous  places,  fourteen  to  boroughs, 
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fifteen  to  comities,  and  one  to  the  University  of  London.  There  was  also  a  minute 
system  of  chocks  founded  on  residence,  rating,  and  dual  voting.  The  bill  was 
violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  objected  to  its  provisions  in  almost  every 
particular,  but  the  section  of  the  Liberal  party  who  formed  the  "cave  of  Adullam" 
declined  to  follow  him  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  Con- 
sequently the  measure  was  changed  piece  by  piece  until  it  was  entirely  altered. 
The  dual  vote  was  laughed  out  of  the  bill,  voting  papers  were  abandoned,  the 
fancy  franchises  were  swept  away.  A  lodger  franchiso  was  introduced.  The  bill 
was  at  last  reduced  to  household  suffrage  in  towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pound householders,  that  is,  the  occupiers  whose  rates  were  paid  for  them  in  the 
lump  by  the  landlords.  This  provision  was  swept  away,  and  it  is  said  nearly 
quadrupled  the  number  of  voters.     Besides  this  the  county  franchise  was  reduced 
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and  the  redistribution  of  seats  was  changed.  The  provision  for  representing 
universities  in  certain  constituencies  was  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Reform  Bill  passed  its  final  stage  on  August  15,  1867.  It  was  a 
most  democratic  measure,  but  it  had  been  passed  by  a  Conservative  ministry,  and 
Lord  Derby  described  it  as  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

It  was  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet  again  in  the  autumn  of  18G7  to 
vote  supplies  for  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  which  had  been  undertaken  to  release 
some  Englishmen  who  were  kept  in  prison  by  Theodore,  king  of  the  country.  The 
expedition,  although  its  wisdom  may  be  doubted,  was  conducted  with  great  success 
by  General  Napier,  afterwards  created  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  The  prisoners 
were  released  and  the  king's  capital  destroyed.  King  Theodore  himself,  who  was 
in  his  way  a  genius,  committed  suicide.     His  son,  Alamayou,  was  brought  to  this 
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country  and  educated  in  English  schools,  but  died,  when  on  the  verge  of  man- 
hood, of  consumption. 

Early  in  the  session  of  18G8  Lord  Derby  resigned  the  premiership  from  ill- 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  main 
point  of  struggle  between  the  two  parties  would  be  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  resolu- 
tions for  this  purpose.  After  a  debate  of  eleven  nights  the  first  resolution  was 
carried  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  a  majority  of  65  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Disraeli  tendered  his  resignation,  but  as  it  appeared  desirable  to  elect  a  new 
Parliament  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
remain  in  office  until  the  autumn.  The  last  Parliament  elected  under  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  dissolved  on  July  31,  1868.  The  elections  were 
carried  out  with  great  energy.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  merely  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  state  church.  It  was  a  general  struggle  of  advanced 
Liberalism  against  Toryism.  In  the  return  the  Liberals  had  a  great  majority, 
but  still  there  were  signs  of  a  revival  of  Conservatism  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  for  South-west  Lancashire,  but  was 
elected  for  Greenwich.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  defeated  for  "Westminster  by  Mr. 
"W.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  Lowe  was  returned  for  the  University  of  London,  a  consti- 
tuency created  by  the  new  Reform  Bill.  Working  men's  candidates  were  as  a 
rule  rejected.  But  in  the  total  result  the  Liberal  majority  was  increased  from 
60  to  120.  "When  the  results  of  the  elections  were  fully  shown  at  the  beginning 
of  December  Mr.  Disraeli  went  to  "Windsor  and  tendered  his  resignation. 
Two  days  later  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  for  and  immediately  proceeded  to  form  a 
ministry. 

The  chief  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  were  Lord  Hatherly,  Mr.  Lowe, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Bright.  This  ministry  during  its 
five  years'  tenure  of  office  showed  a  great  activity  in  every  branch  of  administrative 
reform.  This  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  a  large  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, directed  by  a  chief  of  exceptional  ability  at  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  wrought  to  an  unusual  strain.  It  was  known  that  the  chief  efforts 
of  the  new  Parliament  would  be  directed  towards  an  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  in 
accordance  with  Irish  ideas,  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  to  alter  funda- 
mentally the  tenure  of  the  Irish  land,  and  to  create  a  sound  education  for  Irish 
Catholics.  The  first  proposal  of  the  Government  was  that  the  Irish  Church 
should  at  once  cease  to  exist  as  a  State  establishment,  and  should  pass  to  the 
condition  of  a  free  Episcopal  Church.  The  union  between  the  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  would  be  dissolved  and  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would 
be  abolished.  Vested  interests  were  carefully  preserved.  This  set  free  a  large 
sum  of  nine  millions  after  all  other  claims  had  been  satisfied.  It  was  proposed 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity  and  suffering. 
The  arrangements  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  were  passed  by  large  majorities  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  met  with  no  serious  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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The  bill  finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  July  2G,  18G9.  Other  events  of  this 
year  were  by  no  means  unimportant.  On  April  13  the  United  States  Senate 
rejected,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  54  to  1,  the  treaty  which  had  been 
drawn  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims.  Senator  Sumner  made  a  violent  speech 
against  England.  Ho  said,  "At  a  great  epoch  of  history — most  true  that  was, 
it  was  a  great  epoch — not  less  momentous  than  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  or 
that  of  tho  Reformation,  when  civilisation  was  fighting  a  last  battle  with  slavery, 
England  gave  her  name,  her  influence,  her  material  resources,  to  the  wicked 
cause,  and  flung  a  sword  into  tho  scale  with  slavery."  The  shilling  duty  still 
remaining  on  corn  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Lowe's  budget.     For  some  years  an 
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enquiry  had  been  proceeding  into  the  condition  of  the  endowed  schools,  following 
that  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  had  dealt  with  the  largo  public  schools. 
A  bill  founded  on  their  recommendation  was  passed  and  a  commission  was 
established  to  reform  their  constitution.  An  attempt  made  by  Lord  Russell  to 
reform  the  TJouse  of  Lords  by  the  creation  of  Life  Peers  was  lost  in  the  Upper 
House  on  the  third  reading.  Another  educational  effort  to  throw  open  the 
universities  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  by  abolishing  the  tests  which  had 
hitherto  excluded  nonconformists  to  fellowships,  was  passed  by  the  Commons  but 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  autumn  the  Cabinet  was  preparing 
the  great  measure  which  was  to  occupy  the  succeeding  session,  the  Irish  Land  Act 
of  1870. 
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The  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  kind  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
arrangements  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  differ  widely  from  those 
existing  in  England.  Ireland  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  The 
majority  of  the  population  in  Ireland  live  on  the  land  and  by  the  land.  The 
landlords  were  as  a  rule  strangers  and  absentees,  who  never  thought  of  living  on 
their  estates.  The  tenants  held  their  land  at  will,  and  might  be  turned  out  at 
any  moment.  They  had  no  interest  in  being  industrious  and  making  improve- 
ments. If  they  did  so  their  rent  was  nearly  certain  to  be  raised  or  they  were 
evicted  without  compensation.  The  demand  for  land  was  so  great  that  men 
would  offer  any  price  for  it,  more  than  the  land  could  ever  enable  them  to  pay. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  improvements  are  generally  effected  by  the  land- 
lord. The  only  exception  to  this  evil  system  was  in  Ulster,  where  a  system  of 
tenant  right  prevailed.  By  this  he  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  holding  so  long 
as  he  paid  his  rent,  and  when  he  left  he  received  compensation  for  unexhausted 
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improvements,  and  was  able  to  sell  the  goodwill  of  his  farm  at  the  market  price. 
"Wherever  the  principle  of  tenant  right  prevailed  there  were  signs  of  industry 
and  prosperity,  wherever  it  did  not  the  country  was  infested  by  poverty,  idleness, 
and  crime.  The  great  demand  of  the  Irish  people  was  that  the  Ulster  custom 
should  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  tenants  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  themselves  heard.  Lord  Palmerston  had  said,  "  Tenant's  right 
is  landlord's  wrong."  Mr.  Gladstone  now  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  declared  in  his  South  Lancashire  electioneering  campaign  that 
the  Irish  upas  tree  had  three  branches,  the  State  church,  the  land  tenure 
system,  and  the  system  of  education,  and  that  he  meant  to  hew  them  all  down 
if  he  could.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  State 
church.  He  now  declared  that  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  was  based  upon  an 
entirely  wrong  system.  His  bill  aimed  at  reversing  the  then  existing  presump- 
tion of  law,  and  presumed  all  improvements  to  be  the  property  of  the   tenant 
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until  the  landlord  had  proved  the  contrary.  Retrospective  improvements  would 
bo  included,  but  only  so  far  back  as  twenty  years,  except  in  the  caso  of  permanent 
buildings  and  reclamation  of  lands.  The  Ulster  custom  was  legalised.  The 
recognition  of  tbo  right  of  the  tenant  in  the  land  was  an  important  and  beneficial 
change.  The  bill  passed  without  substantial  alteration.  There  was  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  second  reading.  The  Lords  discussed  the  measure  at  length  in 
committee,  but  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  1,  1870.  Concurrently 
with  the  Land  Act  a  great  measure  of  national  education  was  introduced  by  Sir. 
W.  E.  Forster,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  to 
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drive  two  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple  Bar.  The  measure  as  first  conceived 
was  simple  and  comprehensive.  The  idea  was  to  establish  a  system  of  School 
Boards  in  England  and  "Wales,  and  to  give  each  board  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve.  This  scheme  was, 
however,  altered  in  several  particulars.  The  power  to  compel  was  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  Existing  schools  of  different  denominations 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  bill,  and  were  to  receive  government  aid  on  condition  of 
being  properly  examined,  and  admitting  a  clause  in  their  regulations  which  did 
not  enforce  religious  instruction  upon  those  who  did  not  desire  it.  Funds  were 
to  be  provided  partly  from  the  Treasury  and  partly  from  school  fees.     The  bill 
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was  favourably  received  at  first,  but  led  afterwards  to  acrimonious  discussion. 
The  concessions  to  denominational  religious  education  were  especially  opposed  by 
the  Nonconformists.  The  bill  eventually  passed  with  alterations  suggested  by 
the  desire  of  compromise.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  national  education,  but  it  has 
not  been  followed  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  such  other  measures  as  was 
hoped°would  give  similar  benefits  of  education  to  other  branches  of  the  popula- 
tion. Still  every  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  number  of  ignorant 
children  has  diminished.  A  great  lift  has  been  given  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  country.  Universities  have  undergone  revision  and  we  are  now  waiting  for 
the  orgsnised  instruction  of  the  middle  classes. 

This  peaceful  progress  at  home  was  not  without  violent  contrasts  abroad. 
Lord  Clarendon  died  in  July,  1870,  and  Lord  Granville  became  Foreign  Minister. 
He  was  told  by  Mr.  Hammond,  the  permanent  under-secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  he  had  never  known  so  great  a  lull  in  the  condition  of  foreign  politics. 
The  next  day  brought  news  of  an  event  which  resulted  in  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  himself  most  secure. 
The  Crown  of  Spain,  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  offered  by 
General  Prim  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  He  was  a  young 
man  in  the  Prussian  army,  related  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  distantly  connected 
with  the  Napoleon  family.  Out  of  courtesy  he  asked  leave  from  the  head  of  his 
house  to  accept  the  proferred  crown.  Leave  was  given  and  the  French  saw  in  his 
elevation  an  aggrandisement  to  Prussia  and  a  slight  to  themselves.  The  ill- 
feeling  which  had  long  been  smouldering  in  France  against  the  North  German 
league  now  burst  into  a  flame.  The  French  war  party  seized  their  opportunity  to 
bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  two  nations.  Prince  Leopold  seeing  the  impend- 
ing danger  withdrew  his  candidature  of  his  own  accord.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
France  declared  that  peace  was  certain.  The  war  party,  disappointed  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  urged  that  a  promise  should  be  exacted  from  King  William,  that 
he  would  not  again  consent  to  a  similar  candidature.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
insult  and  refused.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  king  declined  to  receive  the  visit 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Both  sides  began  to  prepare  for  war.  War  was 
declared  on  July  19,  1870.  Nine  days  later  the  Emperor  left  Paris  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Metz.  His  plan  was  to  invade  the  territory  of  Baden, 
while  Marshal  Canrobert  placed  at  Chalons  protected  the  frontier  of  France.  But 
the  French  army  was  so  badly  equipped  that  it  was  not  able  to  advance  upon 
foreign  territory,  and  the  German  army  began  to  invade  France  within  a  fort- 
night from  the  first  order  for  its  mobilisation.  The  war  began  by  the  taking  of 
the  open  town  of  Saarbriick  by  the  French  on  August  2.  They  held  it  for  two 
days.  This  was  followed  by  German  successes,  by  the  surprise  of  General  Douay 
and  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Macmahon.  The  French  frontier  was  forced  at  two 
points,  Macmahon  retired  to  Metz,  Frossard  to  Nancy.  The  German  armies  con- 
tinued to  advance.  In  Paris  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed.  Marshal 
Bazaine,  whose  military  reputation  stood  very  high,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.     He  established  his  headquarters  at  Metz,  while  Macmahon 
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retreated  towards  Chalons.  If  theso  two  armies  could  be  joined  the  Prussians 
would  find  themselves  opposed  to  a  body  of  ''500,000  men.  General  Moltke,  the 
head  of  the  Prussian  staff,  determined  to  prevent  this  junction.     He  drove  an  iron 


wedge  between  the  two  armies,  and  after  defeating  Bazaine  in  a  terrible  struggle 
shut  him  up  within  the  lines  of  Metz.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  ordered 
to  march  directly  upon  Paris.     In  the  meantime  the  Government  of  the  capital 
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dreaded  the  return  of  the  Emperor.  They  feared  that  it  might  produce  a  revolu- 
tion, and  that  Napoleon  would  never  enter  the  Tuileries  alive.  Macmahon  in 
obedience  to  stringent  commands  directed  his  march  northwards  so  as  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Bazaine.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  the  German  headquarters 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  started  in  pursuit.  Macmahon  moved  but  slowly. 
Ho  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  and  tried  to  find  a  favourable  point  to 
force  the  army  which  was  surrounding  him.     By  the  consummate  art  of  Moltke 
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this  design  was  frustrated,  and  the  army  of  Macmahon  was  gradually  encompassed 
by  an  iron  ring  wbich  it  was  impossible  to  break.  The  battle  raged  on  September  1 . 
Macmahon  was  wounded  and  gave  up  his  command  to  General  "Wimpfen,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Algeria.  The  Emperor  exposed  himself  to  fire  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Germans  concentrated  their  investment  and  bullets  began  to  fall  into  the 
town.  At  six  o'clock  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  church  tower,  and  the 
Emperor  sent  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  which  said,  "  Not  having  been  able 
to  die  at  the  head  of  my  troops  I  can  only  resign  my  sword  into  the  hands  of  your 
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majesty."     The  conditions  of  capitulation  wore  signod  the  next  morning.     Tho 
Fronch  army  was  dissolved,  and  the  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     Tho 


Emperor  held  an  interview  with  Bismarck  and  the  king,  after  which  he  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel,  which  had  once 
been  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  King  Jerome. 
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The  news  of  the  disaster  of  Sedan  reached  Paris  on  September  3.  The 
ministers  held  a  council  and  promised  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
The  Senate  was  still  true  to  the  names  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial, 
but  the  deposition  of  the  dynasty  proposed  in  the  Assembly  was  enforced  by  the 
insistence  of  the  surging  crowd.  At  length  Gambetta  declared  the  deposition  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  legislative  body,  and  proclaimed  the  Republic,  establishing  a 
Provisional  Government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Empress  escaped  from  Paris 
with  difficulty,  made  her  way  to  the  northern  coast  of  France,  and,  crossing  the 
Channel  on  a  stormy  night,  which  proved  the  destruction  of  H.M.S.  Captain,  landed 
at  Cowes  and  joined  her  son.  The  new  Republic  was  recognised  first  by  Austria 
and  then  by  the  other  European  Powers.  In  the  meantime  two  German  armies 
marched  upon  Paris  by  different  routes.  On  September  20  the  King  of  Prussia 
established  his  headquarters  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  From  that  day  until 
January  31,  1871,  the  city  held  no  communication  with  the  external  world  except 
by  balloons  and  carrier  pigeons.  The  siege  was  prolonged  throughout  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  January  the  success  of  the  Germans  became  certain,  and  on 
January  18  King  "William  of  Prussia  was  saluted  as  German  Emperor  in  the 
Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles.  Peace  was  made  shortly  afterwards.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  ceded  to  Germany,  and  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  millions 
was  paid  by  France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  February  9,  1871,  by  the  Queen  in  person.  The 
royal  speech  naturally  referred  to  the  skill  and  patience  with  which  the  neutrality 
of  England  had  been  observed.  A  large  number  of  measures  were  promised. 
Our  neutrality  was  tried  most  severely  when  just  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  the 
Russian  Government,  repudiated  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which 
limited  their  naval  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  conference  was  held  in  London 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
clause  was  agreed  to.  Indeed  it  was  such  a  standing  insult  to  the  pride  of  Russia 
that  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  neither  Lord  Palmerston  nor  Lord  Clarendon 
set  much  value  on  the  clause,  and  that  neither  Austria  nor  France  regarded  it  as 
a  restriction  which  could  be  permanently  enforced.  If  we  had  gone  to  war  on  that 
account  we  should  have  had  to  have  gone  to  war  alone. 

A  Ballot  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  passed  the 
second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Lowe's  budget  was  not  received  with  so  much  favour.  There  was 
much  laughter  and  great  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  on  lucifer  matches,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand  the  question  of  religious  tests 
at  the  universities  was  at  last  settled  :  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  meantime  terrible  events  had  been  taking  place  in  Paris.  After  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  concluded  the  Chamber,  which  had  assembled  at 
Bordeaux,  dissolved  itself  on  March  10,  and  agreed  to  meet  again,  after  ten  days' 
vacation,  at  Versailles.     Some  guns,  however,  which  had  stood  on  the  ramparts  of 
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Paris  or  in  the  Pare  Monceaux,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  populace  for  fear  they 


should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.     They  were  placed  on  high  ground  in 
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the  most  turbulent  quarter  of  the  city,  on  the  Buttes  Montmartre.  In  the 
early  morning  of  March  18  the  Government  took  measures  to  recover  them,  hut 
the  enterprise  was  mismanaged.  The  troops  joined  the  people  and  Generals 
Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  operation,  were  seized  and 
barbarously  murdered.  Before  noon  the  spirit  of  insurrection  infected  a  large 
portion  of  the  troops.  The  Government  felt  that  they  could  not  risk  a  battle  and 
retired  to  Versailles.  Paris  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Central  Committee  elected 
by  the  battalions  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard.  This  committee  proceeded  to 
reconstitute  the  Government  of  the  Commune,  that  is,  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  its  object.  It  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
revolutionists  and  democrats  of  different  views.  Its  only  ostensible  object  was  to 
establish  throughout  France  a  system  of  decentralisation.  The  Government  of 
Versailles  was  obliged  to  capture  Paris.  At  first  they  had  but  few  troops,  but  the 
number  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  prisoners  from  Germany.  Paris  was 
given  up  to  every  kind  of  violence ;  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome  was 
pulled  down,  the  house  of  M.  Thiers  destroyed.  After  six  weeks  the  troops  were 
able  to  enter  Paris.  The  Communists  surrendered,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  in 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  killed,  and  the  Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  burned  down  with  the  help 
of  petroleum.  A  terrible  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  vanquished.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  till  the  end  of  May. 

By  this  time  the  dispute  with  the  United  States  about  the  Alabama  claims  had 
reached  its  final  stage.  The  English  and  American  commissioners  had  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  by  which  regret  was  expressed  for  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama,  and  the  claims  were  left  to  be  decided  by  arbitration  according  to 
certain  principles  previously  laid  down.  The  tribunal  was  to  meet  at  Geneva, 
and  to  determine  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  a  majority.  Some  delay  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  presentation  of  what  were  called  the  indirect  claims, 
meaning  all  kinds  of  losses  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  These  could 
not  be  allowed,  and  they  were  soon  withdrawn.  The  decision  of  the  Geneva 
tribunal  were  against  England.  They  awarded  a  sum  of  about  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  sterling  as  compensation  for  all  losses  and  final  settlements  of  all  claims, 
including  interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  claims  was  largely  in  excess  of 
what  was  just — the  money  has  indeed  never  been  distributed,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  to  whom  it  ought  to  go.  Although  this  action  was  one  of 
the  wisest  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  shows  rare  moral  courage,  yet  it 
was  undoubtedly  unpopular,  and  paved  the  way  for  its  eventual  fall. 

The  Alabama  question  was  not  settled  till  the  autumn  of  1872,  but  the  session 
of  1871  was  not  idle.  Purchase  in  the  army  was  abolished,  the  English  civil 
service  was  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  trades-unions  were  recognised  by  the 
law,  and  the  powers  of  local  government  were  extended  to  country  districts.  In 
the  winter  the  Prince  of  "Wales  became  seriously  ill,  and  in  the  middle  of 
December,  just  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  the  whole  country 
waited  in   suspense  for    tidings   of   decease   or   recovery.     At   five    o'clock  on 
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December  13,  1871,  there  was  thought  to  be  no  hope.  The  bulletin  stated  that 
the  Princo  had  passed  a  vory  unquiet  afternoon,  and  that  thero  was  no  abatement 
in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  A  slight  turn  for  the  better  came  a  few  hours 
later,  and  from  that  moment  he  began  to  mend.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
was  out  of  danger. 

The  session  of  1872,  although  it  was  not  eventful,  marks  a  decline  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Government.  The  Ballot  Bill  passed  the  Commons  and  was 
now  accepted  by  the  Lords  with  a  clause  limiting  its  operation  to  eight  years.  A 
Licensing  Act  was  passed  for  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  a 
new  commercial  treaty  was  made  with  France,  which  in  some  respects  modified 
the  treaty  made  by  Cobden  in  1870. 

The  second  week  of  the  new  year,  1873,  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Napoleon 
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III.,  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  at  his  house  at  Chiselhurst.  Die  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  sinking  health,  and  he  had  become  popular  with  the  English  people 
since  his  fall.  The  year  was  also  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  novelist  Lord  Lytton, 
the  philosopher  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  closed  his  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
wife's  grave  at  Avignon,  and  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Samuel  "Wilberforce. 
Curiously  enough,  his  old  antagonist,  Lord  "Westbury,  died  on  the  same  day. 
Parliament  met  on  February  6.  The  royal  speech  announced  that  a  measure 
would  be  brought  forward  for  settling  the  question  of  university  education  in 
Ireland.  That  country  had  at  this  time  two  universities :  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  was  then  an  exclusively  Protestant  institution,  and  the  Queen's  University, 
which  was  established  on  a  strictly  secular  system.     The  Catholics  asked  for  a 
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Catholic  university  with  a  charter,  hut  this  was  withheld  from  the  fear  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  education.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  reconcile 
conflicting  claims.  He  proposed  to  make  the  University  of  Dublin  the  one  central 
university  of  the  country,  and  that  it  should  he  a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining 
body.  Trinity  College,  the  colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  and  the  existing  Catholic 
university  (which  was  a  body  supported  out  of  private  funds)  were  to  become  members 
of  the  new  university.  The  new  university  was  to  have  no  chairs  for  theology,  moral 
philosophy,  or  for  modern  history.  The  money  to  maintain  the  university  was  to  come 
partly  from  the  revenues  of  Trinity  College,  partly  from  the  State,  partly  from  the  fees 
of  students,  and  partly  from  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  scheme  was  at 
first  received  with  general  approval,  but  its  defeat  soon  became  apparent.  It  attempted 
to  join  together  several  institutions,  none  of  which  wanted  either  to  be  broken  up 
or  to  combine  with  each  other.  The  English  Nonconformists  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  The  final  defeat  of  the  bill  took  place  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  March  12.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  especially  bitter  and  amusing  in  the 
attack.  He  said,  "  You  have  now  had  four  years  of  it ;  you  have  despoiled 
churches,  you  have  threatened  every  corporation  and  endowment  in  the  country, 
you  have  examined  into  everybody's  affairs,  you  have  criticised  every  profession, 
and  vexed  every  trade.  No  one  is  certain  of  his  property,  and  nobody  knows 
what  duties  he  may  have  to  perform  to-morrow.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  had  enough  of  the  policy  of  confiscation.  From  what  I  can  see  the 
House  of  Commons,  elected  to  carry  out  that  policy,  are  beginning  to  experience 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  satiety,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  give 
some  indication  to  the  Government  to-night  that  that  is  their  opinion  also."  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three — 287  to  284.  Mr.  Gladstone  immediately 
tendered  his  resignation  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen.  But  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  form  an  efficient  administration  in  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  dissolving  Parliament.  He  felt  certain 
that  a  brilliant  future  awaited  the  Conservative  party,  but  that  its  triumph  could 
better  be  secured  by  delay.  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  return  to  power.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet.  A  Judica- 
ture Bill  was  passed  which  remodelled  our  whole  system  of  judicial  procedure,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  helped  Mr.  Fawcett  to  carry  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

The  Government,  however,  was  now  weakened  and  discredited.  In  the  autumn 
seat  after  seat  was  won  by  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberal  majority  became  every 
day  smaller  and  less  compact.  At  last  two  defeats  rapidly  followed  each  other — at 
Exeter  and  at  Stroud.  Parliament  was,  however,  summoned  for  February  8.  On 
January  2-1  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suddenly  determined  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  He  had  been  informed  by  those  in  whom  he  placed  confidence 
that  the  result  would  in  all  probability  be  favourable  to  a  Liberal  victory.  The 
country  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of  disapproval.  If 
the  step  taken  was  an  error,  it  was  at  least  magnanimous  and  chivalrous.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  address  to  his  constituents  held  out  hopes  of  a  surplus  of  five  millions, 
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and  of  tho  repeal  of  the  income  tax.  The  rosult,  however,  of  tho  elections  was 
the  complote  defeat  of  the  Liberals.  When  the  numbers  were  made  up  tho 
Conservatives  were  found  to  have  a  majority  of  at  least  fifty.  Before  Parliament 
met  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  ministry.     Ho  limited  his  cabinet 
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to  twelve.  Lord  Cairns  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Derby  was  made  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Indian 
Department.  The  Colonies  went  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  Cross,  a  man 
hitherto  unknown,  was  made  Home  Secretary.     Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  was  made 
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Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  who  had  once  been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
successor.  The  session  of  1874  passed  quietly  under  the  new  Government.  Its 
principal  work  was  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  restrain 
the  extreme  High  Church  clergy  from  using  ritual  which  imitated  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church,  against  the  wishes  of  their  parishioners.  The  bill 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  came 
forward  in  defence  of  it  at  the  call  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Act  has  effected  less  good  and  done  less  mischief  than  its  friends 
and  enemies  expected  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a  successor  was  at 
last  found  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Hartington  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
Mr.  Forster,  chiefly  because  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone  wishing  to  return  to  the 
post  the  younger  man  could  more  easily  make  way  for  his  former  leader. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  cared  more  for  foreign  than  for  domestic  politics. 
The  next  five  years  of  his  Government  were  filled  with  events  which  brought 
home  to  Englishmen  the  imperial  position  of  their  country,  but  which  also  made 
them  realise  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  attaches  to  it.  On  November  8, 
1875,  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Bombay,  the  first  step  of  a  royal  progress 
through  India.  A  fortnight  later  the  Government  purchased  four  millions'  wprth 
of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  which  had  belonged  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who 
was  now  bankrupt  and  obliged  to  sell  them.  There  was  evidently  a  desire  to 
make  the  control  of  the  Indian  Office  over  our  great  dependency  more  complete, 
and,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Lytton,  hitherto  known  as  a 
man  of  letters,  was  sent  out  as  Governor-General  to  inaugurate  the  new  policy. 
Early  in  the  following  year  the  Queen  assumed  tbe  title  of  Empress  of  India  with 
a  promise  that  it  should  not  be  used  in  this  country.  These  events  showed  the 
presence  of  a  new  spirit  in  our  Government,  which  was  regarded  by  some  with 
enthusiasm,  by  some  with  ridicule,  by  others  with  dismay.  However,  more  impor- 
tant events  were  now  happening  in  the  East,  the  effect  of  which  was  nearly  to  land 
us  in  a  new  Crimean  War.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  1875,  an  insurrectionary 
movement  began  in  the  Herzegovina.  The  disturbance  arose  from  commonplace 
incidents,  and  became  a  rebellion  from  force  of  circumstances.  Although  the 
harvest  of  1874  had  been  a  failure,  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  tried  to  collect  them 
with  more  than  usual  vigour  and  arbitrary  power,  but  met  with  an  unexpected 
resistance.  The  people  were  beaten,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  all  tbey  had. 
When  the  village  chiefs  complained  to  the  authorities  they  were  threatened  with 
arrest  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Montenegro.  The  peasantry  became  more 
stubborn  than  ever,  and  refused  to  work  for  their  Mahommedan  landlords,  while 
some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  excitement  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Bosnia,  and  the  European  powers  did  all  they  could  to  repress 
it.     In  the  following  year  the  rebellion  reached  Bulgaria,  and  was  put  down  by 
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tho  Turks  with  terriblo  atrocities.    Theso  reached  their  climax  in  the  beginning  of 
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May  by  a  massacre  conducted  by  the  irregular  troops,  or  Bashi-Bazouks,  at  Batak. 
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The  news  reached  England  towards  the  end  of  June.  It  was  said  that  many- 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  had  been  slaughtered,  that  at  least  sixty 
villages  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  that  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  violence  had 
been  committed,  and  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
had  been  ruined.  In  one  place  a  number  of  girls  had  been  shut  up  in  a  straw  loft 
and  burnt.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  the  Prince 
of  Servia  determined  to  take  up  arms.  Mr.  Gladstone  left  his  retirement  to 
denounce  these  horrors,  and  called  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment from  Europe  with  "  bag  and  baggage."  England,  however,  was  not 
disposed  to  surrender  her  traditional  policy  of  maintaining  Turkey  as  a  barrier 
against  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Bosphorus.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  all  he  could  to 
stir  up  the  feeling  of  the  country  against  Russia,  which  had  become  much  more 
favourable  since  the  Crimean  "War.  The  English  fleet  was  sent  to  Besika  Bay, 
a  step  which  was  defended  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to 
protect  English  residents  in  Constantinople,  and  to  preserve  English  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  August  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and 
was  thus  able  to  carry  out  his  political  projects  with  less  interruption  than  if  he 
had  been  subjected  to  the  continual  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  the  Czar  held  an  interview  with  Lord  Augustus 
Lof  tus  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  he  pledged  his  sacred  word  of  honour  in  the 
most  serious  and  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  acquiring  Constantinople, 
and  that,  if  necessity  should  compel  him  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Bulgaria,  it  would 
only  be  provisionally,  and  until  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Christian  population 
were  secured.  He  earnestly  requested  the  ambassador  to  do  his  utmost  to  dispel 
the  cloud  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  Russia  which  had  gathered  in  England. 
This  did  not  prevent  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  making  a  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  on  November  9,  of  a  most  hostile  character.  He  gaid,  "  We  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  war.  We  are  eminently  a  non-aggressive  power.  There  are 
no  cities  and  no  provinces  that  we  desire  to  appropriate.  We  have  built  up  an 
empire  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  our  prouder  boast  is  this,  that  the  empire 
subsists  as  much  upon  sympathy  as  upon  force.  But  if  the  struggle  comes  it 
should  be  recollected  that  there  is  no  country  so  prepared  for  war  as  England, 
because  there  is  no  country  whose  resources  are  so  great.  In  a  righteous  cause — 
and  I  trust  that  England  will  never  embark  in  war  except  in  a  righteous  cause — a 
cause  that  concerns  her  liberty,  her  independence,  or  her  empire,  as  England  is 
not  a  country  that  will  have  to  inquire  whether  she  can  enter  into  a  second  or  a 
third  campaign — in  a  righteous  cause  England  will  commence  a  fight  which  will 
not  end  until  right  is  done."  To  this  the  Czar  replied  on  the  following  day,  that 
if  he  was  unable  to  obtain  proper  guarantees  from  Turkey  he  was  determined  to 
act  independently.  A  few  days  later,  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Czar 
ordered  the  mobilisation  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  concentrated  on  the 
Roumanian  frontier,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  without  opposi- 
tion.    A  meeting  was  held  on  December  8,   1876,  in  St.  James's  Hall,  which 
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declared  most  positively  that  England  should  not  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  tho  Turkish  Empire.     Conferences  were  held  in  Constantinople  from  tho  12th 


to  the  20th  of  December,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  reform  in  Turkey,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians.     The  Turks  made  their  answer  to 
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this  by  the  promulgation  of  a  parliamentary  constitution  which,  however,  was  well 
known  to  mean  nothing.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1877,  the  Porte  rejected 
the  propositions  of  the  conference  and  the  sittings  were  declared  at  an  end.  After 
this  the  Russian  diplomatists  Ignatieff  and  Shouvaloff  did  all  they  could  to  win 
over  Europe  to  their  views.  They  had  no  difficulty  with  the  two  German  powers, 
or  with  France  and  Italy.  Austria  and  Italy  hoped  to  obtain  some  advantage  in 
the  general  scramble,  while  France  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  of  herself,  and 
Bismarck  said  he  would  not  for  foreign  interests  sacrifice  the  bones  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  grenadier.  England  remained  alone,  and  although  public  opinion  in 
this  country  was  very  much  divided  the  Tory  cabinet  was  inflexible. 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  avoiding  war.  The  Czar  joined  his  army  on  April 
23.  He  declared  his  object  to  be  to  procure  small  securities  from  Turkey  for  his 
suffering  fellow  Christians.  On  the  following  night  his  troops  crossed  the  Pruth 
into  Roumania.     The  independence  of  Roumania  was  declared,  and  the  army  of  the 

newly  enfranchised  provinces  joined  that  of 
Russia.  In  the  third  week  of  June,  the  allied 
armies  crossed  the  Danube  and  occupied  a 
number  of  places  in  the  Dobrudscha.  On 
July  8,  Tirnova,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  was 
captured  by  General  Gourko.  In  the  mean- 
time Sir  Henry  Elliot,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Porte,  assured  the  English  Government  that 
Turkey  could  not  accept  a  programme  the  object 
of  which  was  to  turn  Bulgaria  into  an  autonomous 
vassal  province,  to  make  Roumania  and  Servia 
independent,  and  to  increase  the  territory  of 
Montenegro.  The  war  proceeded  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Russians.  They  crossed  the 
Shipka  Pass  and  swarmed  down  the  valley  of 
the  Maritza,  and  round  the  towns  of  Philopopolis  and  Adrianople.  The  only 
stand  against  them  was  made  at  the  fortress  of  Plevna,  which  kept  the 
Russian  arms  detained  for  nearly  six  months.  It  fell,  however,  on  December 
10,  and  the  way  lay  open  to  Constantinople.  In  January,  1878,  the  Russians 
were  almost  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  war  between  England 
and  Russia  now  seemed  to  be  imminent.  Lord  Beaconsfield  asked  for  a  credit 
of  six  millions,  and  sent  the  English  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  Russians 
were  in  the  meantime  concluding  peace  with  Turkey.  The  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  as  it  was  called,  created  a  large  Bulgaria,  defined  by  the  limits  of 
history  and  nationality,  together  with  Kavala,  a  convenient  port  on  the  JEgean. 
First  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  then  Lord  Derby  left  the  ministry.  The  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  demand  for  a  large  credit  of  money  were  severely  attacked 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded,  in  March,  it  was 
found  that  Russia  had  asked  for-  no  territory  for  herself,  except  the  portion  of  Bess- 
arabia which  had  been  ceded  to  Roumania  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  a  com- 
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ponsation  for  the  expenses  of  tho  war.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  if 
England  had  accepted  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  with  certain  modifications,  but 
wo  had  been  only  waiting  until  it  was  signed  in  order  to  tear  it  up.  Prince 
Bismarck  now  offered  himself  as  mediator,  and  the  Russians  declared  themselves 
ready  to  submit  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  a  European  Congress,  which  was 
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summoned  at  Berlin.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  represented  Eng- 
land, Gortschakoff  Russia,  Andrassy  Austria,  Waddington  France,  Corti  Italy, 
and  Mehemed  Ali  Turkey.  Before  the  congress  met  the  reserves  were  called  out, 
and  some  Indian  regiments  were  summoned  to  Malta,  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  putting  pressure  upon  Russia  to  yield  to  any  demands  which  we  might  make 
upon  her  at  Berlin.      The  congress  sat  from  June  13  to  July  13,  on  which  latter 
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day  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  insisted,  under  the 
threat  of  war,  that  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  north,  the  other  south  of  the  Balkans.  It  is  true  that  the 
arrangement  was  modified  and  even  rendered  nugatory  by  the  cession  of  Sofia 
to  Bulgaria.  Austria  was  allowed  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Monte- 
negro received  the  sea-port  of  Antevari  and  a  considerable  increase  of  territory. 
The  borders  of  Servia  were  also  enlarged.  Some  efforts,  which  did  not  meet  with 
much  success,  were  used  to  procure  a  rectification  of  the  Hellenic  frontier.  Russia 
received  back  the  part  of  Bessarabia  given  up  by  her  in  1856,  together  with 
Batoum  and  Kars.  The  war  indemnity  was  fixed  at  forty-five  million  and  a  half. 
The  Porte  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Armenians.  Such  were 
the  arrangements  which  were  brought  about  by  the  skill  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
described  himself  merely  as  the  honest  broker,  who  negotiates  between  parties. 
By  a  convention  previously  signed  Turkey  handed  over  to  England  the  island  of 
Cyprus  on  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  found 
useful  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  check  the  designs 
of  Russia.  The  two  plenipotentiaries  returned  from  Berlin  on  July  16,  1878. 
Prom  a  window  of  the  Foreign  Office  Lord  Beaconsfield  addressed  the  crowd,  and 
said,  "  Lord  Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you  back  peace,  but  a  peace,  I 
hope,  with  honour,  which  may  satisfy  our  sovereign,  and  tend  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country."  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  a  danger  of 
war,  and  whether  the  arrangement  of  Berlin  contained  the  germs  of  lasting 
contentment. 

No  sooner  was  this  part  of  the  Eastern  question  settled  than  another  aspect  of 
it  attracted  attention  in  India.  In  the  East,  both  England  and  Russia  advancing, 
one  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  north,  with  the  irresistible  progress  of 
civilisation  against  barbarism,  had  narrowed  the  distance  between  their  frontiers. 
They  were  divided  by  the  debateable  land  of  Afghanistan,  the  home  of  a 
tumultuous  and  independent  people.  It  was  impossible  to  foretell  whether  this 
country  would  be  eventually  absorbed  by  Russia  or  by  England,  or  whether  it 
would  remain  to  separate  the  two  empires  as  a  neutral  zone.  In  July,  1878,  as  an 
answer  to  the  demonstrations  which  we  were  making  against  Russia,  calling  out 
our  reserves  and  summoning  the  Indian  troops  to  Cyprus,  a  Russian  envoy  arrived 
at  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  was  well  received  by  Shere  Ali,  the 
Ameer,  although  the  reception  of  an  English  agent  had  been  refused  the  year 
before.  It  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  English  prestige  that  this  envoy 
must  be  withdrawn  or  an  English  embassy  admitted.  It  is  said  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  promised  to  obtain  this  cession  from  Russia  at  Berlin,  but,  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  order  Lord  Lytton  to 
declare  war  on  Afghanistan.  In  September,  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  with  a 
following  of  a  thousand  men,  demanded  entrance  at  the  Khyber  Pass.  Leave  was 
refused,  and  he  returned  to  Peshawur.  The  English  Government  then  announced 
that  unless  their  ambassador  was  received  before  November  21  Afghanistan  would 
be  occupied  in  force.      Submission  came  too   late.     Indeed,  it  is  questionable 
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whether  we  had  been  really  anxious  for  conciliation.  Lord  Beaconsfield  gave 
very  scanty  explanation  of  his  new  Indian  policy,  but  based  it  upon  a  general 
desire  to  increase  the  influence  of  England.  He  also  advocated  our  having  a 
scientific  instead  of  a  haphazard  frontier  for  our  Indian  possessions.    The  country 


was  invaded  by  three  columns.  The  British  troops  entered  Cabul.  The  Ameer 
left  it  with  the  Russian  mission,  and  retired  to  Balkh,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died.  In  May,  1879,  his  successor,  Yakoob  Khan,  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak,  by  which  the  English,  on  payment  of  a  yearly  subsidy  of  £G0,000, 
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received  the  territory  of  three  important  valleys.  Afghanistan  was  guaranteed 
from  attack,  and  a  British  Resident  was  admitted  to  Cabul. 

Before,  however,  this  result  was  obtained,  a  terrible  disaster  had  befallen  us  in 
South  Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  first  colonised  by  the  Dutch,  had  belonged 
to  England  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  Dutch  farmers,  called  Boers, 
had  gradually  been  driven  up  into  the  interior,  and  native  states  had  grown  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  two  nations.  The  Transvaal  Republic,  an  independent  Boer 
state,  was  annexed  by  England  in  1877  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  brought  us  into  collision  with  the  Zulus,  a  race  trained  to  war 
like  the  ancient  Spartans,  whose  king,  Cetewayo,  had  hitherto  been  well  disposed  to 
the  English  Government.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  made  governor  of  the  Cape  in  1877,  con- 
sidered the  existence  of  this  nation  of  warriors  a  standing  danger  to  English  in- 
terests. On  a  slight  dispute  the  country  was  invaded  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  conquest, 
but  on  January  22,  1879,  Lord  Chelmsford's  camp  at  Isandhlana  was  surprised  by  a 
very  large  force  of  Zulus,  and  utterly  destroyed.  Five  hundred  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  killed  and  thirty  officers.  A  large  amount  of  spoil  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  disaster  was  only  partly  retrieved  by  the  gallant 
defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  with  eighty  men.  They  barricaded  themselves  with 
bags  and  biscuit  tins,  and  were  presently  attacked  by  four  thousand  Zulus.  They 
were  able  to  relieve  the  remains  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  force  when  they  returned 
from  the  interior.  Reinforcements  were  hurried  up  from  England,  Ceylon,  and 
St.  Helena.  Naked  savages,  however  brave  and  well- trained,  could  not  contend 
against  disciplined  troops.  But  the  struggle  was  severe,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  August  that  the  King  Cetewayo  was  captured.  A  startling  disaster 
happened  on  June  1,  1879.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  allowed  to 
accompany  the  expedition  in  an  unofficial  capacity*  On  that  afternoon  he  was 
engaged  in  a  reconnaissance  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry.  They  had  dis- 
mounted, when  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Zulus,  who  advanced  through  the 
high  maize.  The  Prince's  horse  became  restive,  his  stirrup  broke,  and  he  was 
unable  to  mount.  His  companions  rode  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  next 
day  his  body  was  found  naked,  pierced  with  eighteen  assegai  wounds.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  become  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  battle  of  Ulundi,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war,  was  fought  on  July  4.  It 
was  won  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  but  he  had  been  already  superseded  in  his  command 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  new  general  put  down  the  native  chiefs,  Morosi 
and  Sikuni,  but  he  could  not  persuade  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  to  submit. 

Xing  Cetewayo  was  taken  on  August  28, 1879,  and  on  September  3  a  disastrous 
revolt  broke  out  at  Cabul.  Sir  Lewis  Cavagnari  and  the  rest  of  the  mission  were 
living  in  the  citadel;  they  were  comfortable  quarters,  but  incapable  of  being 
defended.  As  the  outcome  of  some  obscure  dispute  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Residency.  The  Englishmen  fell  one  by  one.  The  besieging  troops  at  last  set  fire 
to  the  buildings,  and  the  defenders,  rushing  out,  perished  to  a  man.  Among  those 
who  died  were  Sir  Lewis  Cavagnari  and  sixty-eight  of  his  attendants.  General 
Roberts  soon  entered  Cabul  as  an  avenger,  but  the  fiery  Pathans  rose  in  insurrec- 
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tion  with  forces  four  times  as  largo  as  his.  They  forced  him  to  retire,  and  he  did 
not  recover  Cabul,  after  severe  fighting,  till  Christmas  Eve.  After  a  few  more 
struggles  tho  country  was  finally  subdued.      Our  first  policy  was  to   separate 


Candahar  from  Afghanistan,  and  to  place  it  under  an  independent  prince  with  an 
English  Kesident,  while  we  sought  for  some  chief  of  the  royal  house  who  might 
be  strong  enough  to  make  peace  with  us.     Such  a  one  was  found  in  Abdurrhaman, 
VOL.   IV.  v 
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a  direct  descendant  of  Dost  Mahomed.  Negotiations  begun  with  him  by  Lord 
Lytton  were  completed  by  a  new  viceroy  under  a  changed  Government.  The  dream 
of  a  scientific  frontier  was  given  up.  We  were  content  to  secure  a  friendly  ruler 
whom  we  could  trust,  and  we  restored  to  his  crown  the  two  priceless  jewels  of 
Candahar  and  Herat. 

The  cost  of  all  these  wars  made  the  Government  unpopular.  Imperial  policy 
had  nowhere  been  a  success.  Its  brilliancy  did  not  compensate  for  its  burdens. 
A  series  of  bad  harvests  had  made  money  scarce.  The  Government  had  entered 
into  office  with  a  surplus  of  five  millions,  but  they  were  now  deeply  involved  in 
debt.  Attacks  made  by  Liberals  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy  were 
coupled  with  the  demand  for  an  extended  suffrage.  The  popularity  of  the 
Government  was  on  the  wane.  The  distress,  bad  enough  in  England,  fell  with 
especial  heaviness  on  Ireland,  where  large  rents  had  to  be  paid  in  many  cases  to 
absentee  landlords  for  property  which  owed  all  its  improvements  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  tenants.  A  cry  was  raised  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  the 
head  of  the  Irish  party,  and  Mr.  Davitt  founded  a  Land  League  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  them  out.  Agitation  within  constitutional  limits  was  unfortunately 
accompanied  by  dishonesty  and  outrage,  which  were  met  by  the  Government  with 
severe  measures  of  repression.  Parliament  was  now  approaching  its  natural  close, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1879  the  platform  throughout  the  country  resounded  with 
the  war  cries  of  the  coming  fray.  Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  attack  as  candidate  for 
Midlothian,  and  conducted  a  fortnight's  campaign  of  incessant  speaking.  The 
Queen  opened  Parliament  in  person  on  February  5,  1880.  The  Eoyal  Speech  dis- 
coursed of  peace  in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa,  and  of  the  success  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  It  announced  no  measures  of  importance  ;  but  the  dissolution  which 
followed  in  March  was  unexpected.  In  the  issue  before  the  country  Lord 
Beaconsfield  took  his  stand  on  the  necessity  of  an  imperial  policy  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  Home  Pule.  The  elections  were  a  surprise  to  both  parties,  but  they 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice.  The  new  parliament  contained  349  Liberals  as 
against  301  Conservatives  in  the  old.  The  Conservative  opposition  was  now  243, 
while  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  late  House  had  been  250.  The  number  of  the 
Home  Pule  party  had  risen  from  51  to  60. 

On  March  18,  1880,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  anticipating  a  majority  against  his 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  first  sent  for  Lord  Hartington,  as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  lower 
House  ;  but  on  the  representations  of  himself  and  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  summoned  to  Windsor.  In  a  few  days  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  cabinet, 
taking  for  himself  the  double  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  essentially  of  a  forward,  or, 
it  may  be  said,  of  an  aggressive  character.  The  party  which  had  come  into  office 
by  attacking  that  policy  was  now  bound  to  move  in  a  different  direction.  Mr. 
Gladstone  inherited  a  legacy  of  complications  in  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and  in 
South  Africa  which  needed  skill  and  patience  to  unravel.     The  changed  spirit  of 
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the  new  ministry  was  soon  apparent.  A  declaration  was  elicited  from  Austria  to 
the  effect  that  she  had  no  intention  of  extending  her  authority  any  further  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.     Mr.  Goschen  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  special  amhassador 
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in  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Layard.  His  orders  were  to  insist,  in  concert  with  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  which  the  Torte  had 
entered  into  with  regard  to  Greece  and  Montenegro,  and  the  reforms  mentioned  in 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     By  a  combined  demonstration  of  European  fleets  the  harbour 
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of  Dulcigno  was  ceded  to  Montenegro.  A  similar  influence  was  used  to  pacify 
Greece  until  she  could  obtain  all  the  extension  of  territory  which  she  was  permitted 
to  get,  but  not  all  that  she  had  been  led  to  hope  for.  ;  i 

The  troubles  in  Afghanistan  were  not  over.  The  infantry  under  Shere  Ali 
had  mutinied,  but  were  pursued  by  General  Burrows,  and  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  He  was,  however,  attacked  again,  and  with  2,500  troops,  of  whom 
500  only  were  British,  he  withstood  12,000  of  the  enemy,  but  was  defeated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Maiwand.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Candahar, 
where  the  English  army  was  shut  up  until  it  was  relieved  by  General  Roberts 
from  Cabul.  The  day  after  his  march  of  320  miles  he  fought  and  won  the  battle 
of  Candahar,  after  which  Ayoob  Khan,  with  only  a  few  followers,  fled  to  Herat. 

In  South  Africa  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  proclaimed  the  revival  of  their 
Republic.  In  December,  1880,  about  250  British  troops,  escorting  a  train  of 
waggons  from  Leydenburg  to  Praetoria,  were  surprised  by  a  number  of  Boers  and 
overpowered  ;  120  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 
In  January  Sir  George  Colley'  s  forces  were  repulsed  at  Laing's  Neck.  He  advanced 
into  the  country  with  a  force  of  1,000  men,  and  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
A  still  worse  disaster  took  place  at  Majuba  Hill.  General  Colley,  with  20  officers 
and  627  men,  marched  out  of  camp  to  this  point,  where  they  arrived  too  much 
fatigued  to  entrench  themselves.  The  Boers  commenced  an  attack  at  daybreak 
and  eventually  gained  possession  of  the  entire  hill,  killing  large  numbers,  including 
General  Colley.  A  month  later  complete  self-government  was  accorded  to  the 
Boers,  but  the  country  was  to  remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  determined  to  adopt  a  new  policy  towards  Ireland. 
When  they  came  into  office  they  announced  their  intention  of  not  renewing  the 
Irish  Coercion  Act,  which  was  just  expiring.  They  framed  a  measure  for  the 
relief  of  distress  in  Ireland,  one  clause  of  which  provided  that  tenants  who  were 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  should  receive  the  compensation  due  to  them  as 
if  they  had  left  for  other  causes.  Its  operation  was  limited  to  the  years  1880  and 
1881.  It  was  passed  easily  in  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  a  very  large 
majority  in  the  Lords.  It  is  to  the  rejection  of  this  bill  that  the  Irish  members 
attributed  the  largest  amount  of  their  subsequent  troubles.  The  Land  League 
replied  by  recommending  a  course  towards  those  who  occupied  farms  before 
vacant  by  evictions,  which  was  afterwards  called  "boycotting."  Mr.  Parnell  said 
on  September  19,  speaking  at  Ennis :  "  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  you  must  shun  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet 
him ;  you  must  shun  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town ;  you  must  shun  him  at  the 
shop  counter  ;  you  must  shun  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in 
the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral 
Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  his  kind  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old."  In 
consequence  of  this  advice  a  system  grew  up  by  which  landlords  and  agents  who 
violated  the  principles  of  the  Land  League  were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
their  fellow-men.  At  last,  on  November  2,  information  was  lodged  against  fourteen 
members  of  the  Land  League,  including  five  Members  of  Parliament — Parnell, 
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Dillon,  Biggar,  Sullivan,  and  Sexton.     Thoy  were  in  duo  courso  committed  for 
trial.     A   week    later  Mr.   Gladstone  declared  at  the  Mansion  IIouso  that  the 


W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 


Government  had  a  double  duty  in  Ireland,  of  preserving  order  and  improving  the 
land  laws. 

Parliament  assembled  on  January  6, 1881.  The  Queen's  Speech  announced  the 
introduction  of  a  land  bill  for  Ireland,  and  also  extraordinary  measures  for  the 
repression  of  outrage  and  violence  in  that  country.     The  bill  was  introduced  on 
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January  24.  It  gave  the  right  of  arresting  suspected  persons,  and  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  measure  enabling  the  police  to  search  for  arms.  On  the  same  day  Parnell  and  the 
other  accused  persons  were  acquitted,  as  the  jury  were  not  able  to  agree  upon  a 
verdict.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  was  accompanied  by  extraordinary  scenes. 
The  discussion,  which  began  on  Monday,  was  continued  without  intermission  through 

the  whole  of  Tuesday 
until  half-past  nine  on 
"Wednesday  morning, 
when  the  Speaker  refused 
to  allow  further  speeches 
to  be  made  and  put  the 
question.  The  Irish 
members  left  the  House 
protesting.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  twenty- 
five  other  Irish  members 
were  suspended  from  the 
service  of  the  House. 
Resolutions  were  then 
carried  giving  the 
Speaker  special  power  to 
restrict  discussion  when 
"  urgency "  has  been 
voted  in  debate.  Mr. 
Gladstone  produced  his 
Land  Bill  on  April  7. 
It  recognised  universal 
tenant  right  and  pre- 
vented the  arbitrary  in- 
crease of  rent.  Por  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this 
out  it  established  a  Land 
Court.  Just  at  this  time 
Lord  Beaconsfield  died. 

The  Irish  Land  Act 
did  not  become  law  until 
after  the  middle  of  August.  As  we  said  above,  it  established  a  special  court  to 
decide  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  accepted  what  was 
called  the  "  F.F.F." — fair  rent,  free  sale  and  fixity  of  tenure.  In  the  discussions,  the 
scope  of  the  bill  was  extended  by  the  Irish  party.  It  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  collision  between  the  two  houses  was  with  difficulty  avoided. 
At  the  same  time  strong  measures  were  taken  against  the  Land  League. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  cry  of  "  No  rent "  grew  louder,  and  stories  of 
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intimidation,  maiming,  and  outrago  grew  daily  more  frequent.  On  October  13 
Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  together  with  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  others,  and 
carried  off  to  Kilmainham  Gaol.  The  prisoners  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon 
the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  "  no  rent "  whilst  their  leaders  were  in  gaol.  Upon  this 
the  Government  declared  the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  firmly  suppressed 
its  branches  throughout  the  country.  During  the  early  part  of  1882,  neither 
branch  of  the  Government  policy  towards  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  successful. 
The  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  its  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  a  step  which  was  condemned  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Forster  did  not  succeed  in  repressing 
disorder,  even  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  Coercion  Act.  Up  to  April  18  there 
had  been  918  arrests  under  the  Act,  and  more  than  600  men  were  in  prison. 

Mr.  Parnell,  while  still  in  Kilinainham,  had  drafted  a  bill  to  relieve  distressed 
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tenants  of  all  arrears  of  rent,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  in  1881.  This 
led  to  negotiations  more  or  less  informal  between  Government  and  the  prisoners. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that,  if  the  Liberal  party  were  inclined  to  show  greater 
consideration  than  they  had  done  for  Irish  opinion,  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party 
must  also  pay  more  attention  than  they  had  done  to  public  opinion  as  expressed  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Gladstone  commended  the  moderate  and  practical  tone 
of  Mr.  Parnell' s  bill.  Mr.  Parnell  promised  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
render  strenuous  and  unremitting  exertions  to  stop  outrage  and  intimidation  of  all 
kinds,  and  would  co-operate  cordially  for  the  future-  with  the  Liberal  party  in 
forwarding  Liberal  principles.  On  May  2nd,  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly 
were  released  from  prison.  Mr.  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  did  not 
approve  of  this  step,  and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Cowper,  the  Viceroy,  did 
the  same ;  but  not,  it  is  said,  from  any  disagreement  between  himself  and  the 
Government.      Their  places  were   taken  by  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord   Frederick 
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Cavendish,  and  the  friends  hoth  of  England  and  Ireland  might  feel  a  confident 
hope  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  the  history  of  their  unhappy  contentions. 
Mr.  Forster  disapproved  of  these  measures,  and  his  arguments  were  enforced  by  a 
terrible  and  unexpected  catastrophe. 

On  May  6,  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  new  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  arrived  in  Dublin  to  be  present  at  the  formal  entry  of  the  new  Viceroy, 
Lord  Spencer.  During  the  day  he  was  engaged  in  official  business  at  the  Castle. 
He  left  on  foot  as  he  wished  to  have  a  walk.  In  the  Phoenix  Park  he  was  over- 
taken by  Mr.  Burke,  the  Under  Secretary,  who  joined  him.  It  was  a  bright  sum- 
mer evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  scarcely  less  light  than  at  noonday. 
The  park  was  crowded  with  people.  As  the  two  secretaries  passed  on,  and  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Phoenix  monument,  and  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Viceregal  Lodge,  some  boys  on  bicycles  passed  them  as  they  were  walking, 
and  when  they  returned,  after  going  round  the  Phoenix  monument,  they  discovered 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  lying  on  the  ground  dead,  and  covered 
with  wounds.  Both  were  in  large  pools  of  blood.  Four  men  were  seen  driving 
away  on  a  car.  The  murder  must  have  been  the  work  of  only  two  minutes.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  crime  was  organised  by  a  body  of  men  called 
Invincibles.  Seven  of  these,  Joseph  Brady,  Timothy  Kelly,  Daniel  Curley,  Joseph 
Hanlon,  Edward  O'Brien,  Thomas  Caffrey,  and  Patrick  Delaney,  were  gathered 
together  in  the  Park.  James  Carey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  had  plotted 
the  murder,  had  pointed  out  Mr.  Burke  to  them,  and  had  given  the  signal  by 
waving  a  white  handkerchief.  Brady  stabbed  Mr.  Burke  with  a  long  sharp  knife 
in  the  left  shoulder,  upon  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  struck  Brady  with  his 
umbrella ;  Brady  then  turned  on  Lord  Frederick  and  killed  him  in  the  roadway. 
This  terrible  crime  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Davitt  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  following  day, 
in  which  they  said  that  the  evil  destiny  which  had  apparently  pursued  them  for 
centuries  had  struck  another  blow  at  their  hopes,  which  could  not  be  exaggerated 
in  its  disastrous  consequences.  They  expressed  a  hope  that  the  attitude  and 
action  of  the  whole  Irish  people  would  assure  the  world  that  an  assassination  such 
as  that  which  had  startled  them  almost  to  the  abandonment  of  hope  for  their 
country's  cause,  was  deeply  and  religiously  abhorrent  to  their  every  feeling  and 
instinct.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  news  spread  with  startling  horror  over  the 
three  kingdoms.  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  gallantly  accepted  the  office  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Cavendish.  A  new  Coercion  Act  of  extreme  severity  was  passed 
with  little  opposition  except  from  Irish  members.  Concurrently  with  this  an 
Arrears  Act  was  passed  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
These  measures,  however,  brought  about  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  sister  island.  The  winter  was  full  of  outrages  and  murders.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  discovered.  However,  in  January, 
1883,  twenty  men  were  arrested  in  Dublin,  one  of  whom  was  James  Carey,  recently 
elected  to  the  Dublin  Town  Council.  During  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  he  turned 
Queen's  evidence,  and  confessed  that  he  had  planned  the  murder  in  Phoenix  Park, 
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and  given  the  signal  for  the  crimo  as  above  related.  He  also  confessed  that  he 
had  organised  plans  for  assassinating  Mr.  Forster,  and  had  been  the  principal  mover 
in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Field.  Five  of  the  prisoners  were  hanged.  Carey  was  sent 
by  the  Government  to  South  Africa,  where  he  was  shot  by  an  Irishman  who  had 
followed  upon  his  track  for  the  purpose  of  vengeance.  There  were  other  signs 
that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  not  at  rest.  Explosions  of  dynamite,  organised  by 
American  sympathisers  with  Ireland,  took  place  at  the  public  offices  and  at  railway- 
stations.  The  dread  and  uneasiness  produced  by  these  outrages  continued  at 
intervals  throughout  two  years,  and  culminated  in  the  wrecking  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  explosion  in  the  early  part  of  1885. 

Further  difficulties  arose  at  this  time  in  connection  with  Egypt,  a  country 
which  has  for  many  years  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  France  and  England. 
Ismail,  the  Khedive,  was  so  extravagant  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  system 
of  control  over  his  finances  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  This 
was  undertaken  by  the  two  countries  in  common.  After  some  time  it  became 
necessary  to  depose  Ismail,  and  Tewfik  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  a  desire  for  self-government  should  arise 
in  the  country.  A  national  party  was  formed  under  Ahmed  Arabi,  who  became 
Pasha  in  1882.  The  Egyptian  army  was  devoted  to  him.  On  June  11a  rising 
of  the  Arab  population  against  the  Europeans  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  course  of  which  four  Englishmen  were  killed,  the  British  consul  was 
wounded,  and  250  other  Europeans  were  reported  to  have  been  murdered.  It 
soon  appeared  that  Arabi  was  fortifying  Alexandria,  supported  by  the  Porte  in 
order  to  resist  the  influence  of  France  and  England.  The  English  and  French 
fleets  had  been  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  even  before  the  massacre, 
and  on  July  10,  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  the  admiral,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
all  the  forts  and  the  stoppage  of  all  works.  The  English  fleets  took  up  their 
position,  while  the  French  ironclads  sailed  away  to  Port  Said.  The  next  day 
the  forts  were  bombarded.  They  were  silenced  in  a  few  hours.  The  town  was 
deserted,  but  all  the  Europeans  were  massacred.  In  the  middle  of  August  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  off  Alexandria  and  occupied  Port  Said,  and  fighting 
against  the  troops  of  Arabi  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  final  engage- 
ment was  the  capture  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  September  13.  The  attack  was  made  at 
daybreak.  The  Egyptian  army  was  broken  up  almost  without  resistance.  On  the 
same  day  Cairo  was  taken  by  a  coup-de-main,  and  Arabi  delivered  up  his  sword  to 
the  conqueror.     He  was  sent  in  exile  to  Ceylon. 

The  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir  left  the  responsibility  of  managing  Egypt  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  One  of  the  most  dismal  spots  in  Africa  was  the  district  of 
the  Soudan,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Mahomet  Ali  in  1819.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1881  a  prophet,  calling  himself  the  Mahdi,  appeared 
in  the  Soudan.  He  announced  that  it  had  been  foretold  by  Mahomet  that  he  was 
to  restore  the  Mussulman  religion.  With  the  sword  in  the  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other  he  defeated  the  Egyptian  army.  On  November  3,  1883,  the 
army  of  Hicks  Pasha,  of  11,000  men,  was  utterly  destroyed  near  El  Obeid,  above 
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the  Fifth  Cataract.  Led  by  a  treacherous  guide  into  a  narrow  defile,  where 
the  guns  were  useless,  the  army  was  massacred  to  a  man  after  three  days'  hard 
fighting. 

The  English  Government  insisted  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  but 
recognised  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  For  this  purpose 
they  sent  out  on  January  18,  1884,  General  Charles  Gordon,  a  man  of  heroic  and 
saint-like  character,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Soudan  from  1874  to  1879. 
He  reached  Khartoum  a  month  later,  and  soon  found  himself  besieged  by  the 
Mahdi's  troops.  A  force  of  4,000  English  troops  was  also  assembled  at  Suakim 
about  the  end  of  February.  We,  however,  did  little,  and  eventually  with- 
drew our  troops.  During  this  time  the  anxiety  felt  for  the  fate  of  Gordon  in 
Khartoum  became  intense.  He  had  been  sent  out  without  promise  of  assistance, 
but  public  opinion  demanded  that  he  should  be  relieved.  The  Government  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  incur  so  much  responsibility  and  so  much  expense,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  expedition  was  delayed  at  least  a  month  after  it  should 
properly  have  started.  Lord  Wolseley  did  not  leave  England  till  the  end  of 
September,  1884,  and  then  only  in  command  of  a  small  force.  The  expedition 
moved  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  battle  of  Abou  Klea  was  fought  on 
January  17,  1885.  The  Arabs  were  only  defeated  after  a  very  severe  contest. 
Colonel  Burnaby,  a  daring  and  dashing  officer,  died  sword  in  hand.  Two  days 
later  General  Stewart  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who,  pressing  forward,  reached  Gubat  on  the  Nile.  Here  he 
found  four  steamers  sent  from  Khartoum  by  Gordon.  He  hoped  that  a  meeting 
between  the  two  forces  might  soon  be  effected.  The  English  redcoats  came  in 
sight  of  Khartoum  on  January  28,  but  they  had  heard  that  the  city  had  fallen  to 
the  Mahdi  two  days  before,  and  that  Gordon  had  been  killed.  The  Soudan  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  but  Suakim  was  again  occupied  in  force. 

The  ministry  had  now  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  they  had  given  on  coming 
into  office  that  they  would  bring  forward  a  reform  bill  which  should  assimilate 
the  borough  and  the  county  franchise,  and  endow  agricultural  labourers  with  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  year  after  year  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  assimilating  the  franchise  in  counties  to  that  in  boroughs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  his  bill  on  February  29,  1884.  It  left  the  household 
franchise  of  1867  and  the  lodger  vote  undisturbed,  but  created  a  service  franchise 
in  favour  of  persons  who  occupied  buildings  without  being  either  the  owners  or 
the  tenants.  These  three  classes  of  franchises  were  now  introduced  into  the 
counties,  the  standard  of  the  occupation  franchise  was  reduced  and  faggot  votes 
were  abolished.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with 
England,  although  with  respect  to  the  latter  country  the  step  was  strongly 
resisted  by  the  Conservatives.  An  amendment  was  proposed  in  the  Lords  by 
Lord  Cairns  that  the  bill  should  not  come  into  operation  until  the  scheme  of 
redistribution  which  was  to  accompany  it  had  been  agreed  upon.  This  was 
acceded  to  and  the  bill  finally  passed  on  December  6.  The  Redistribution  Bill 
had  been  introduced  five  days  earlier.     It  had  been  drawn  up  in  concert  with 
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Lord  Salisbury,  and  its  princioal   features   were  that  it   disfranchised  a  largo 
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number  of  small  boroughs,  established  an  almost  uniform  system  of  one-member 
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constituencies,  and  increased  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  652  to 
670.  However,  on  June  8,  1885,  the  Government  were  defeated.  A  division 
was  taken  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  beer  and  spirit  duties  and  not  to  relieve 
local  taxation.  The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes,  the 
number  behig  264  against  252.  The  next  day  the  House  adjourned  till  June  12, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  he  had  resigned,  and  that  the  Queen  had  sum- 
moned Lord  Salisbury  to  Balmoral.  The  new  ministry  contained  some  curious 
changes.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  as  leader  of  the  Tory  Democrats,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  was  Premier,  with  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Carnarvon  went  to  Ireland  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  not  renewing  the  Crimes  Act.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
Lord  R.  Churchill  was  Secretary  for  India.  Curiously  enough,  the  new  Govern- 
ment were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  could  be  no  dissolu- 
tion until  the  new  Reform  Bill  came  into  force.  Only  necessary  business  was 
transacted  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  middle  of  August  with  a  view 
to  its  dissolution.  The  electoral  campaign  began  immediately  afterwards. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  address  to  his  constituents,  declared  that  he  thought  the  time 
for  considering  Disestablishment  had  not  yet  come,  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  about  free  education,  but  that  with  regard  to  Ireland  it  was  necessary  first  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but,  subject  to  that,  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  Irish 
to  manage  their  own-  affairs  would  be  a  new  guarantee  for  cohesion,  happiness,  and 
strength.  Mr.  Parnell  had  previously  appealed  to  bis  countrymen  to  send  80 
Home  Rule  representatives  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  secure  the  settlement  of  their 
difficulties  in  the  only  way  which  could  be  satisfactory.  In  reply  to  these  state- 
ments Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  speech  at  Newport  on  October  7,  urged  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  the  suppression  of  boycotting. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  surprise.  At  first  the  result  looked  like  a 
Conservative  triumph.  London  elected  36  Tories  to  20  Liberals,  the  example 
was  followed  by  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  But  the  county  elections  turned 
the  scale.  At  last  it  was  found  that  the  Liberals  numbered  331,  the  Conser- 
vatives 253,  and  the  Home  Rulers  86.  In  this  way  the  Parnellites  held  the 
scale  between  the  two  parties.  The  new  Parliament  met  on  January  21,  1886, 
but  the  ministry  fell  five  days  later  on  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  which  was 
carried  by  329  votes  to  250.  The  formation  of  a  ministry  took  longer  than  usual, 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  reconcile  his  supporters  to  a  measure  of  Home  Rule. 
The  Cabinet  was  eventually  completed  on  February  3.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Rosebery  Foreign  Secretary,  while 
Mr.  John  Morley  took  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  On  April  8  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  his  bill  in  a  house  crowded  and  excited  beyond  all  precedent. 
He  proposed  to  create  a  legislative  body  to  sit  in  Dublin  to  have  control  of  Irish 
business.  The  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  two  orders  ;  the  first  of  representative 
peers  and  75  other  members ;   the  second  of  the  present  university,  county  and 
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borough  members,  together  with  101  more  eloctod  for  five  years.  The  Irish 
members  wero  to  ceaso  to  sit  at  Westminster.  The  Viceroy  was  to  be  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council  and  was  not  to  go  out  of  office  with  the  Government.      The  judges 


and  the  police  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  new  Parliament,  as  was  also 
the  Civil  Service.  Ireland  was  to  contribute  about  eight  millions  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  had  the  right  of  taxation,  except  with  regard  to  customs  and  excise. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  they  would  not  support 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  but  Mr.  Parnell  announced  his  belief  that  the  measure 
would  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
long-standing  dispute. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  on  May  10,  but  this  discussion 
was  not  concluded  until  June  7,  when  there  was  found  to  be  a  majority  of 
thirty  votes  against  the  Government,  ninety- three  Liberals  being  in  the  majority. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned  the  most  prominent  dissentients  were  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  Henry  James.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  June 
26,  and  the  new  elections  began  almost  immediately.  The  question  before  the 
electors  was  not  only  that  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  but  of  a  scheme  of  land 
purchase,  by  which  the  Irish  landlords  were  to  be  bought  out  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
millions  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments.  Many 
Liberal  candidates  were  unable  to  obtain  support  from  the  electorate  unless  they 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  against  such  a  measure  as  this.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  party  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  new  Parliament  numbered  317  Conservatives  as  against  249  in  the  previous 
Parliament,  76  Liberal  Unionists,  191  Home  Rulers,  and  86  Parnellites.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  result  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office  on  July  20,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
proceeded  to  form  a  Conservative  administration.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
supposed  to  exercise  great  authority  over  the  Cabinet.  In  the  autumn  he  under- 
took a  mysterious  journey  to  Germany,  under  an  assumed  name,  accompanied  by 
his  secretary.  He  stayed  a  few  days  in  Berlin,  is  said  to  have  visited  Prince 
Bismarck  at  Varzin,  went  to  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  returned  home  by  way  of 
Paris.  However,  on  December  29  he  astonished  the  world  by  suddenly  resigning 
his  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had  apparently  done  this  as  a  threat, 
without  any  idea  that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted. 

In  the  meantime  matters  in  Ireland  had  taken  a  new  development.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  a  new  device  against  the  landlords  was  concocted,  called  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign."  A  committee  was  to  be  formed  on  each  estate,  to  take 
charge  of  the  half-year's  rent  of  the  tenants.  The  tenants  were  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  making  any  settlement  of  rent,  excepting  in  concert,  in  order  that  the 
weaker  ones  might  not  be  driven  to  surrender.  If  a  certain  amount  of  rent  were 
offered  and  refused,  the  whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  held 
by  some  reliable  person.  This  fund  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for 
purposes  of  fighting  and  to  relieve  evicted  tenants.  In  December  this  was  pro- 
claimed as  an  unlawful  and  criminal  conspiracy.  It  was  announced  that  every 
one  who  promoted  or  joined  in  it  would  expose  himself  to  prosecution. 

The  new  year  1887  found  some  changes  in  the  Salisbury  ministry.  Mr. 
Goschen,  a  Liberal  Unionist,  succeeded  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Smith  was  made  leader  of  the  Lower  House.  Lord  Salisbury 
took  over  the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  which  Lord  Iddesleigh  had  held,  who  died 
suddenly  on  January  12.  On  March  5  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  succeeded  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  Secretary  for  Ireland.     Verj-  shortly  after  this  a  strong  measure 
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was  introduced  for  the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland,  Lord  Salisbury  having 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  was 
twenty  years  of  resolute  government.     Every  obstacle  was  made,  both  by  Liberals 


and  Parnellites,  to  the  passing  of  this  measure,  which  they  believed  to  be  a  back- 
ward step  in  the  history  of  the  connection  of  the  two  countries.  Before  this  discus- 
sion came  on,  the  hands  of  the  Government  had  been  strengthened  by  the  adoption 
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of  the  closure,  a  power  of  summarily  putting  an  end  to  a  debate.  After  the 
application  of  this  machinery  the  Crimes  Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  the  Liberals 
and  Parnellites  haying  left  the  House  in  a  body.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  fixed  for  April  18,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  there  was  published  in  the 
Times  a  facsimile  of  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  just 
after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  excusing  himself  for  having  condemned  them.  This 
letter  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  gross  and  impudent  forgery,  but  its  genuineness 
was  largely  believed  at  the  time.  In  the  debate  Mr.  Parnell  strongly  denounced 
the  forgery,  saying  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  Phoenix  Park  that  day  he  would 
have  stood  between  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  the  daggers  of  the  assassins. 
The  Crimes  Bill  was  debated  very  fully  in  committee,  and  did  not  pass  until  after 
the  period  at  which  our  history  comes  to  an  end.  Whilst  preparations  were 
making  in  London  for  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen,  the  minds  of 
all  men  were  full  of  the  scourge  which  was  being  prepared  for  unhappy  Ireland. 
With  the  description  of  this  great  festival  we  must  bring  our  work  to  a  close. 

The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world  on  June  21,  1887. 
Festivities  were  held  in  every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  in  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the 
colonies.  The  day  was  brilliant  with  sunshine.  The  magnificent  procession  moved 
from  Buckingham  Palace  at  eleven,  the  carriage  followed  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  on  horseback.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators  densely  packed. 
The  square  of  Waterloo  Place  could  not  have  held  less  than  ten  thousand  people. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  scene  in  the  streets  or  that  in  the  Abbey  was 
the  most  attractive  and  impressive.  The  interest  of  the  ceremony  culminated 
when  the  Queen,  standing  on  the  dais  beneath  the  lantern,  kissed  each  of  her 
family  who  surrounded  her.  In  the  evening  the  streets  of  London  were  illu- 
minated. Every  little  tenement  had  its  piece  of  coloured  cloth.  Never  was 
demonstration  more  spontaneous.  If  there  were  anxieties  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
populace,  or  the  safety  of  exposure  to  so  dense  a  crowd,  they  were  falsified  by  the 
result.  That  glorious  and  ever-memorable  day  showed  that  in  the  shock  of  empires 
England  had  stood  firm.  The  popular  joy  was  an  expression  not  only  of  content- 
ment at  the  result  of  so  long  and  beneficent  a  rule,  but  of  deep  respect  and 
affection  for  the  gracious  lady  who  had  for  so  many  years  worn  the  crown  and 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  that  vast  dominion  which  encircles  the  globe  like  a  girdle 
and  over  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
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throw of  the  Batavian  Republic,  101.  Napoleon 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  King,  103.  Lord 
Grenville's  reply  to  Talleyrand,  105.  Ireland 
and  the  Act  of  Union,  ib.  Irish  opposition  to 
the  Act,  ib.  Pitt  resigns  over  the  question  of 
tho  disability  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
110.  Formation  of  the  Addington  ministry, 
ib.  Peace  of  Luneville,  ib.  Tho  battle  of 
Aboukir,  114.  Revival  of  the  Armed  Neutra- 
lity of  the  North,  116.  Lord  Nelson  destroys 
the  Danish  fleet  off  Copenhagen,  ib.  Terms  of 
peace  arranged  between  England  and  Russia, 
118.  Parliament  severely  criticises  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace,  ib.  Declaration  of  war  with 
France,  121.  Failure  of  the  Addington  minis- 
try, 122.  Pitt  becomes  prime  minister,  ib. 
Coalition  formed  against  Napoleon  by  England, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  123.  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  the  death  of  Nelson,  ib.  The  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  124.  Death  of  Pitt,  ib.  The 
ministry  of  "All  the  Talents"  commences 
fruitless  negociations  for  concluding  peace  with 
Napoleon,  ib.  Death  of  Fox,  125.  The  King 
disapproves  Lord  Howick's  proposal  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  disqualifica- 
tions which  prevent  Catholics  and  Dissenters 


serving  as  officers  in  the  army  and  nary,  128. 
Iiismissal  of  tho  ministry,  ib.  The  Gronvillo 
ministry  and  the  abolition  of  tho  slave  trade, 
129.  New  ministry  formed  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  130.  Public  opinion  aroused  and 
Parliament  attacked  for  carrying  off  the  Danish 
fleet,  132.  The  English  seize  Heligoland,  ib. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  John  Moore  em- 
bark with  troops  for  the  Peninsula,  139.  Rolica 
captured,  ib.  The  battle  of  Vimiera,  ib.  The 
Convention  of  Cintra,  140.  Sir  John  Moore's 
death  at  Corunna,  ib.  The  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, 143.  Duel  between  Canning  and  Castle- 
roagh,  144.  Death  of  Duke  of  Portland,  ib. 
Perceval  ministry  formed,  ib.  !Tho  English 
passage  of  the  Douro,  ib.  Battle  of  Talavera, 
ib.  Battle  of  Busaco,  146.  The  King  becomes 
insane,  147.  Prince  of  Wales  installed  as 
Prince  Regent,  ib. 

George  IV.  The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  186. 
The  relations  of  the  King  and  Queen  come  into 
prominence,  187.  Failure  of  a  Bill  introduced 
to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her  rank,  and  to 
dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  King,  188. 
European  reaction  sets  in,  ib.  Affairs  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece, 
188 — 195.  England  refuses  to  assist  the  re- 
actionary powers  of  Europe  in  their  repressive 
policy,  195.  Canning  induces  the  Government 
to  recognise  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain,  and 
sends  troops  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Portugal, 
ib.  HuskisBon  becomes  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  uses  his  influence  to  effect  im- 
portant reforms,  which  conduced  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  realm,  196.  Reciprocity  of 
Duties  Bill,  ib.  Measures  passed  which  relieve 
the  silk-weavers  and  wool-workers,  ib.  The 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  discussed, 
and  a  Bill  passed  for  the  mitigation  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  slaves,  197.  Commercial  crisis  in 
England,  198.  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, ib.  A  Bill  passed  in  the  Commons  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics  is  defeated  by  the  Lords, 
ib.  Death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  ib.  Canning  forms 
a  ministry,  ib.  Rejection  of  the  Corn  Bill  by 
the  Lords,  ib.  The  death  of  Canning,  199. 
Duke  of  Wellington  succeeds  Lord  Goderich  as 
Prime  Minister,  200.  The  battle  of  Navarino, 
202.  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  ib.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposes  and  carries  a  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  ib. 
The  agitation  in  Ireland  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 203.  Bills  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
disabilities  of  Catholics,  204.  O'Connell  agitates 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  ib.  Continental 
struggles  for  liberty,  ib.  Death  of  the  King, 
207. 

Gibraltar,  the  siege  of,  11. 

Gladstone  introduces  the  new  Reform  Bill,  263. 
Brings  in  a  new  Franchise  Bill,  300.  His 
Home  Rule  Bill,  301. 

Gordon,  General,  goes  to  the  Soudan  to  rescue 
the  Egyptian  garrisons,  299.  Killed  at  Khar- 
toum, 300. 

Goschen,  Mr.,  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 302. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  enters  the  Grey  ministry, 
209.     Joins  Peel's  administration,  228. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  250. 

Grattan,  Henry,  struggles  on  behalf  of  Irish 
independence,  27.  His  opposition  to  Pitt's 
Irish  policy,  27,  106. 

Grenvtlle,  Lord,  his  ministry,  124. 

Grey,  Mr.  (Lord  Howick),  his  motion  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  73.  Joins  the  Grenvillo 
ministry,  124. 
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Grey,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry,  209. 
Gwalior,  capture  of,  250. 

H. 

Hanover,  its  separation  from  England,  224. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  his  trial,  77. 

Harris,  Sir  James,  his  services  in  Holland,  32. 

Hartington,  Lord,  becomes  leader  of  Liberal 
party,  280. 

Hastings,  Warren,  the  proceedings  against,  40. 

Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  his  services  and  death  in 
India,  250. 

Hawkesbury,  Lord  (Earl  of  Liverpool),  opposes 
the  policy  of  Pitt,  29.  Joins  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's ministry,  130. 

Heathfield,  Lord,  of  Gibraltar,  12. 

Heligoland  seized  by  the  English,  132. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  becomes  member  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's ministry,  144. 

Herzegovina,  insurrection  in,  280. 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  303. 

Hill,  Rowland,  introduces  postal  reform,  226. 

Holcroft,  Thomas,  his  trial,  77. 

Holland,  political  importance  of,  during  the 
younger  Pitt's  ministry,  32. 

Holy  Alliance,  172. 

Home  Rule  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
301. 

Horne,  William,  prosecution  of,  177. 

Houchard,  French  general,  71. 

Humbert,  General,  assists  the  Irish  against 
English  government,  91. 

Huskisson,  his  important  services  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  196. 

Hutton,  William,  prosecution  of,  64. 


Iddesleigh,  Earl  of,  303. 

Indian  Mutiny,  248. 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  246. 

Ireland.  Struggles  for  legislative  independence. 
6.  Opposition  to  the  Act  of  Union,  105. 
Irish  Church  disestablished,  266.  Irish  Land 
Act,  268.  Increased  grants  made  for  Irish 
education,  232.  Irish  Municipal  Act  passed, 
228.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  for  Ireland, 
292. 

Isandhlana,  destruction  of  Lord  Chelmsford's 
camp  by  Zulus  at,  288. 


Jamaica,  rebellion  in,  262. 

Jena,  battle  of,  125. 

Jervis,  Sir  John,  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 

battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  84. 
Jourdan,  French  general,  83,  94. 
Judicature  Bill,  278. 


Keith,  Sib  Robert  Murray,  ambassador,  42. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  184. 
Khartoum,  fall  of,  300. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  96. 

L. 

Laing's  Nek,  British  force  repulsed  at,  292. 

Lamb,  Mr.     [See  Melbourne,  Lord.] 

Land  Tax,  redemption  of,  89. 

Lajnay,  de,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  his  fate  at 

the  hands  of  the  mob  during  the  Revolution, 

49. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  249. 
Lebrun,  French  statesman,  69. 


Lecourbe,  French  general,  107. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  60. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  164. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  his  ministry,  loo. 

Londonderry,  Lord.     [See  Castlereaoh,  Lord.] 

Loughborough,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  under  Pitt, 

77,  110. 
Louis  XVI.,  his  commercial  policy,  32. 
Louis  Napoleon  becomes  Emperor  of  the  French, 

241. 
Louis  Philippe  made  King  of  the  French,  207. 

Overthrown,  236. 
Louis  XVIII. ,  restoration  of,  191. 
Lowe,  Robert,  244. 
Luddites,  riots  of,  155. 
Lunevtlle,  peace  of,  110. 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  propositions  in  respect  to 

Reform  Bill,    215.     Becomes  member  of  the 

Peel  ministry,  228. 
Lytton,  Lord,  280. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  joins  Lord  John  Russell's  minis- 
try, 234. 
Macaulay,  Zachaey,  129. 
MacIIahon,  French  marshal,  270. 
Macnaughten,  Sib  William,  his  murder  by  the 

Afghans,  230. 
Mahdi,  brings  about  troubles  in  the  Soudan,  298. 
Maiwand,  battle  of,  292. 
Majuba  Hill,  disaster  to  the  British  troops  at, 

292. 
Manners,  Lord  John,  heads  the  Young  England 

party,  232. 
Mansfield,  Lobd,  212. 
Marat,  leader  in  the  French  Revolution,  49. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  108. 
Marie  Antoinette,  46. 
Mabmont,  French  marshal,  152. 
Massena,  French  marshal,  107. 
Maynooth  Bill,  232. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  becomes  Prime  Minister,  220. 
Melville,  Lord.     [See  Dundas,  Henry.] 
Menou,  French  general,  114. 
Metternich,  Prince,  interview  with  Napoleon,  1 64. 

His  influence  in  Europe,  190,  192. 
Miguel  I.,  and  the  reign  of  Terror  in  Portugal, 

206. 
Militia  Bill,  242. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  261. 
Mibabeau,  leader  in  French  Revolution,  49. 
Moi.tke,  Prussian  general,  271. 
Moobe,  Sib  John,  recaptures  Wexford  during  the 

Irish  Rebellion,  91.      His  death  at  Corunna, 

146. 
Moreau,  French  general,  83,  99. 
Municipalities,  the  reform  of,  221. 

N. 

Nana  Sahib,  his  treachery,  249. 

Napier,  General,  his  expedition  to  Abyssinia, 
265. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His  triumphs  in  Italy, 
82.  Attacks  the  Austrians,  86.  Concludes 
the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  87.  Directs  his  at- 
tention to  the  invasion  of  England,  89. 
Attempts  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  91.  The 
French  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  94. 
Expedition  into  Syria,  98.  Wins  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  ib.  Returns  to  Paris,  and  contem- 
plates the  coup  d'etat,  102.  His  letter  to  the 
English  King,  103.  Gets  public  opinion  on 
his  side,  107.  Passes  the  St.  Bernard,  108. 
Attacks  the  Austrians  at  Marengo,  ib. 
Threatens  to  invade  England,  118  His  dif- 
ference with  the  English  Parliament  leads  to  a 
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declaration  of  war,  121.  Crowned  Emperor  in 
tho  Church  of  Notro-Damo,  122.  Mukes 
war  on  Austria,  125.  Battle  of  Saalfiold,  ib. 
Battle  of  Jena,  ib.  Enters  Berlin,  ib.  Battle 
of  Eylau,  126.  Battle  of  Friedland,  128. 
Confers  with  tho  Russian  Emperor  at  Tilsit, 
128.  The  rosults  of  tho  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  181. 
Endeavours  to  compel  Portugal  to  joiu  tho 
continental  system,  134.  The  French  army 
enters  Lisbon,  ib.  Tho  Spanish  throne  being 
at  Napoleon's  disposal,  he  makes  his  brother 
Joseph  King,  136.  Austria  opens  a  campaign 
against  France,  142.  Napoleon  enters  Vienna 
in  triumph,  ib.  Tho  battle  of  Wagram,  143. 
The  peace  of  Vienna,  ib.  Divorces  Josephine, 
and  seeks  to  connect  himself  with  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe,  150.  Marries 
Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  ib.  Holland  annexed 
to  France,  151.  Continental  feeling  roused 
against  Napoleon,  152.  Commences  nis  cam- 
paign in  Russia,  158.  Tho  battle  of  Borodino, 
ib.  The  French  army  enters  Moscow,  ib. 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  ib.  Russia 
prepares  for  resisting  Napoleon,  162.  Battles 
of  Liitsen  and  Bautzen,  162.  Napoleon's 
interview  with  Metternich,  164.  His  battle 
with  the  armies  of  the  allies  at  Dresden,  ib. 
Defeated  at  tho  battle  of  Leipzig,  ib.  His 
abdication,  166.  Retires  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  ib.  Lands  in  the  south  of  France  and 
gathers  an  army,  168.  His  defeat  at  Water- 
loo, 170. 

Napoleon  III.,  attempt  made  on  his  life,  250. 
Capitulation  at  Sedan,  272.  His  deposition, 
274.     His  death,  277. 

Napoleon,  Prince  Louis,  killed  by  Zulus,  288. 

Napper  Tandy  and  the  Irish  Rebellion,  26,  91. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  202. 

Navigation  Laws  repealed,  237. 

Necker,  minister  to  Louis  XVI.,  47. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  94.  His  successful  attack 
on  the  Danish  fleet,  116.  His  death  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  123. 

Ney,  French  marshal,  168. 

Nile,  battle  of,  94. 

Nooktka  Sound  dispute,  58. 

Noeth,  Loed,  4. 

NoRTHBROOK,  LOED,  280. 

Northcote,  Sie  Staffoed,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Disraeli's  administration.  [See 
Iddesleigh,  Eael  of],  280. 

O. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  succeeds  O'Connell  in  the  agitation 

for  Irish  Independence,  236. 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  198.     Agitates  for  the  repeal 

of  the  Union,  231. 
Oczakow,  the  question  of,  60. 
Ott,  Austrian  general,  107. 


Paine,  Thomai,  73. 

Palmeeston,  Loed,  his   foreign   policy  provokes 

differences  with  the  Court  and  the  Lords,  233. 

Introduces    the    Conspiracy   to   Murder   Bill, 

251.    Becomes  Prime  Minister,  252.    His  death, 

261. 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  248. 
Paris,   siege    of,    274.      Violent  disturbances  in, 

276. 
Paekee,  Admiral  Sir  Hyde,  116. 
Parliamentary  Reform,  agitations  for,  181. 
Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  107. 
Pedeo  I.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  206. 


Peel's  Act,  180. 

Peel,  Sib  Robebt,  introduces  his  Corn  Bill,  234. 

Peninsular  Battles.     [See  under  Qzohoi  III.l 

Pkbceval,  Spencer,  joins   tho    ministry  of    Duko 
of  Portland,  130. 

Peteeloo,  massacre  of,  182. 

Petty,  Lobd  Henry  (Marquis  of  Lansdowne), 
takes  office  under  Grenville,  121. 

Phojnix  Park,  the  murder  of  government  officials 
in,  296. 

Picheoeu,  Frcnoh  general,  73. 

Pitt,  William,  his  accession  to  powor,  17.  His 
character  and  education,  18.  An  anecdote 
illustrating  his  character,  20.  His  antagonist* 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ib.  Defeat  of  his 
East  India  Bill,  21.  Devotes  his  attention  to 
questions  of  finance,  23.  Introduces  measures 
with  a  view  to  tho  funding  of  the  unfunded 
debt,  and  for  putting  down  smuggling,  also  for 
transferring  the  duties  on  wine  from  the  Cus- 
toms to  the  Excise,  24.  Establishes  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  ib.  His  Indian  Bill  passed  by 
the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  25.  Opposition 
to  Pitt's  Irish  polioy,  26.  Pitt  introduces  a 
measure  dealing  with  parliamentary  reform, 
27.  His  plan  of  a  sinking  fund,  28.  Turns 
his  attention  to  England's  foreign  relations, 
30.  His  vigorous  action  in  connection  with 
the  Nootka  Sound  dispute,  58.  The  satis- 
factory results  of  his  financial  policy,  66. 
Supports  the  Slave  Bill,  ib.  Opposes  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  73. 
His  ministry,  122. 

Plan  of  Campaign  instituted  in  Ireland,  302. 

Polignac,  Peince,  206. 

Poos  Law  Amendment  Act,  218. 

Poetland,  Duke  of,  his  ministry,  ISO. 

Postage,  Penny,  introduced,  226. 

Potato  Disease,  232. 

Potato  Wae,  35. 

Peice,  Dr.,  his  revolutionary  sermon,  53. 

Peiestly,  De.,  52.     The  persecution  of,  64. 

Prince  Consobt,  his  influence  on  the  nation,  and 
death,  255. 

Peince  of  Wales,  his  marriage  with  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark,  267. 

Princess  Royal,  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  251. 

Q. 
Qutberon  Bay,  the  English  expedition  to,  77. 


R. 

Raglan,  Lord,  and  the  Crimean  War,  246. 

Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bul,  196. 

Reform  Bill,  210—212. 

Regency,  The.  The  currency  question  discussed, 
148.  Battles  of  Fuentes  d'Onor  and  Albuera, 
ib.     Battles  of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 

152.  Wellington  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl, 

153.  Battle  of  Salamanca,  ib.  Wellington's 
differences  with  Perceval,  154.  Wellington 
resigns  office,  ib.  Castlereagh  succeeds  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  ib.  Perceval  murdered,  ib. 
Lord  Liverpool  becomes  Prime  Minister,  155. 
Mr.  Canning  made  Foreign  Secretary,  ib. 
Industrial  disturbances  in  England,  ib.  The 
riots  of  the  Luddites,  ib.  Outbreak  of  war  in 
America,  ib.  The  armies  of  the  Allies  defeat 
Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  165.  The  battles  of 
Vittoria  and  Orthes,  166.  Congress  at  Vienna 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  system,  ib. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo,  170.  Outbreak  of  war 
between  America  and  England,  172.  The 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  173.    Tho  effects  of  the 
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■wars  on  English  finance,  174.  Distress  in 
England,  175.  Agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform,  ib.  Chartist  riots  in  London,  ib.  The 
Regent  insulted,  176.  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  ib.  The  Government 
prosecutes  the  Chartists  and  vigorously  executes 
the  laws  against  the  press,  ib.  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  178.  The  Regent  endeavours 
to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  ib.  The  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  introduced,  ib.  Passing 
of  the  Alien  Bill,  179.  Parliamentary  grant 
for  building  new  churches,  180.  Parliament 
dissolved,  ib.  Passing  of  Peel's' Act,  ib.  The 
agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  continues, 
181.  A  demonstration  in  its  favour  organised 
and  suppressed,  ib.  The  passing  of  the  "Six 
Acts,"  183.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and 
of  George  III.,  184. 

Reichenbach,  congress  of,  59. 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  191. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  takes  office  under  Pitt,  20. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian,  49. 

Roberts,  General,  subdues  the  Afghans,  288. 

Robinson,  Mrs.,  the  Prince  George  of  Wales's 
relations  with  her,  36. 

Rockingham,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry,  4.  His 
death,  5.  The  character  of  his  policy  towards 
Ireland,  ib. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  undertakes  expedition  to  •  the 
West  Indies  to  force  the  surrender  of  St.  Eus- 
taeius,  1. 

Rolica,  capture  of,  139. 

Rorke's  Drift,  the  defence  of,  288. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  46. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
209. 

S. 

Saalfeld,  battle  of,  125. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  153. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  becomes  Secretary  for  India 
under  Disraeli's  administration,  279.  Becomes 
Prime  Minister,  302. 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  284. 

Schleswio-Holstein,  question  of,  258. 

School  Boards,  Bill  passed  for  establishing,  269. 

Sevastopol,  siege  of,  246. 

Shelburne,  Lokd,  becomes  member  of  the  Rock- 
ingham ministry,  4. 

Sheridan,  his  defence  of  the  Irish,  27. 

Sidmouth,  Lord  (Henry  Addington),  joins  the 
Grenville  ministry,  124. 

Sieyes,  Abbe,  102. 

"  Six  Acts,"  183. 

Slaves,  Bill  passed  for  the  mitigation  of  their 
sufferings,  197. 

Slave  Trade,  agitation  for  the  abolition  of,  29. 
Wilberforce  brings  in  a  Bill  for  its  prevention, 
57. 

Smith,  W.  H,  made  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 302. 

Smith,  Adam,  influence  of  his  writings  on  Pitt's 
political  character,  24. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  naval  officer,  98. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  253. 

Soult,  French  marshal,  144,  166. 

Spanish  Colonies,  their  independence  effected, 
194. 

Spencer,  Lord  Charles,  carries  a  motion  against 
Pitt's  ministry,  21. 

Stanley,  Lord,  Secretary  for  India,  252. 

Si.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  siege  of,  by  Napoleon,  98. 
Taken  by  the  British,  228. 

Suchet,  French  marshal,  107. 

Suvarow.  Russian  general  99. 

Sydney,  Lord,  member  of  Pitt's  ministry,  20. 


T. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  144. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  capture  of,  298. 

Temple,  Lord,  his  defection  from  Pitt,  20. 

Test  Acts,  a  motion  for  their  repeal  introduced, 

54.     Burke's  opposition  to  their  repeal,  65. 
Thelwall,  John,  his  trial,  77. 
Thistlewood,  Arthur,  concocts  the  Cato  Street 

Conspiracy,  187. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  20,  60. 
Tooke,  John  Horne,  his  trial,  77. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  123. 
Transvaal,  English  difficulties  in  the,  288,  292. 
Treasonable  Attempts  Bill,  81. 
Triple  Alliance,  34.     Broken  by  England,  64. 
Turgot,  minister  to  Louis  XVI.,  47. 


U. 


Ulundi,  battle  of,  288. 


Vergennes,  minister  to  Louis  XVI.,  32. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  91. 

Victoria.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  inform  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  223.  Privy  council- 
lors sworn,  ib.  The  Queen's  first  council,  224. 
Separation  of  Hanover  from  the  English  crown, 
ib.  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Canada,  ib.  Lord 
Durham  undertakes  to  quell  the  rebellion,  225. 
The  People's  Charter  adopted  by  the  Chartists, 
226.  Ministry  defeated  on  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
ib.  The  resignation  of  the  ministry,  ib.  The 
Chartist  Riots,  227.  Question  of  the  Queen's 
marriage,  228.  St.  Jean  dAcre  taken,  and  the 
revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Porte  crushed,  ib. 
Lord  Melbourne  resigns,  ib.  Formation  of  a 
ministry  under  Peel,  ib.  Peel  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  Corn  Laws,  ib.  He  introduces 
the  Sliding  Scale,  which  is  denounced  by  Cob- 
den,  229.  Outbreak  of  war  in  China,  230. 
British  disaster  in  Afghanistan,  ib.  Afghani- 
stan reduced  by  General  Pollock,  ib.  The 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  231.  Discussion  on  fac- 
tory labour,  education,  and  church  votes,  ib. 
Queen  visits  the  French  King,  ib.  Maynooth 
Bill  carried,  232.  Increased  grants  voted  for 
Irish  education,  ib.  Outbreak  of  potato  famine, 
ib.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  movement,  ib.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  becomes  a  convert  to  Free  Trade 
doctrines,  and  explains  his  scheme,  234.  Peel 
resigns,  and  Lord  John  Russell  forms  a  minis- 
try, ib.  Bill  passed  for  regulating  factory 
labour,  235.  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  ib. 
Bank  Charter  suspended,  ib.  Coercion  Act  for 
Ireland  passed,  ib.  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  237.  Queen  visits  Ireland,  ib.  Disraeli 
brings  forward  a  motion  for  the  revision  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  238.  An  ecclesiastical  dispute 
occurs  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gorham,  ib. 
Lord  Palmerston's  aggressive  foreign  policy 
provokes  differences  with  the  Lords  and  the 
Court,  ib.  Peel's  last  speech,  and  death,  239. 
Hierarchy  of  Catholic  bishops  created  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  Lord  John  Russell  stirs  up  public 
opinion  by  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  ib.  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  ib. 
Ministry  defeated  on  the  budget,  240.  Lord 
John  Russell  makes  a  fruitless  endeavour  to 
reconstruct  a  ministry  with  the  help  of  the 
Peelites,  ib.  The  Great  Exhibition,  ib.  Pal- 
merston  resigns,  and  Lord  Granville  becomes 
his  successor,  242.  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duces the  Militia  Bill,  ib.  Lord  Derby  be- 
comes Prime  Minister,  ib.    An  Act  passed  for 
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preventing  bribery  at  elections,  ib.     Death  "f 

Duke  of  Wellington,  MS.    The   aoitnauai 

defeated  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget,  24  I  Lord 
Atari—  Inwi  ministry  of  Whigs  and  l'oel- 
ites,  ib.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  great  I 
speech,  ib.  I  lis  financial  reforms,  ib.  The 
oommencoment  of  the  war  with  Russia,  lb, 
I'.illlc  of  tho  Alma,  246.  Siege  of  Sevastopol, 
•in;,  217.  Charge  of  Balaclava,  24(5.  Battlo 
of  Inkerman,  ib.  Tho  ministry  charged  with 
mismanagement  in  tho  conduct  of  tho  war,  ib. 
Lord  John  Russell  resigns,  247.  The  govern- 
ment defoated,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  resigns,  ib. 
I  In  attack  on  tho  Redan,  247.  Doath  of  Lord 
Raglan,  ib.  Negotiations  for  peaco  begun, 
248.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  ib.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib.  Pal- 
merston  appeals  to  the  country,  ib.  Outbreak 
of  tho  Indian  Mutiny,  ib.  Siege  of  Delhi,  250. 
Reliof  of  Cawnpore,  ib.  Relief  of  Lucknow 
by  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  ib.  Defeat  of  tho 
Sepoys  by  Lord  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  ib.  Capture  of  Gwalior,  ib.  Govern- 
ment of  India  transferred  from  East  India 
Company  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ib.  Sus- 
pension of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  ib.  Bank 
Charter  Indemnity  Act  passed,  ib.  Princess 
Royal  marries  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  251. 
Lord  Palmerston  introduces  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill,  and  is  defeated,  ib.  He  resigns, 
ib.  Lord  Derby  forms  a  ministry,  ib.  The 
question  of  reform  taken  up,  ib.  The  govern- 
ment resigns,  ib.  Lord  Palmerston  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  252.  Tho  government  nego- 
tiates a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  254. 
Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  tax  defeated  in 
the  Lords,  ib.  Lord  John  Russell  introduces  a 
reform  bill,  ib.  The  bill  withdrawn,  255.  "War 
breaks  out  in  America  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  ib.  Death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  ib.  The  cotton  famine,  256.  The 
Alabama  difficulty  with  America,  ib.  Prince 
of  Wales  marries  Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark, 257.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
258.  The  ministry  attacked,  ib.  Garibaldi 
visits  England,  ib.  Death  of  Cobden,  260. 
Parliament  dissolved  by  proclamation,  261. 
Death  of  Palmerston,  ib.  Earl  Russell  be- 
comes Prime  Minister,  262.  Rebellion  breaks 
out  in  Jamaica,  ib.  Mr.  Gladstone  becomes 
leader  of  the  House,  and  introduces  the  new 
Reform  Bill,  263.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone resign,  ib.  The  agitation  for  reform,  ib. 
Disturbances  in  Hyde  Park,  ib.  The  new  Re- 
form Bill  of  Lord  Derby  introduced,  ib.  The 
Bill  passes  in  a  completely  altered  form,  265. 
The  expedition  to  Abyssinia  under  General 
Napier,  ib.  Lord  Derby  resigns  the  premier- 
ship, and  is  succeeded  by  Disraeli,  266.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolution  for  tho  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  carried  against  the  govern- 
ment, ib.  Disraeli  resigns,  ib.  Mr.  Gladstone 
forms  a  ministry,  ib.  Bill  passed  for  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Church,  ib.  The  United 
States  Senate  reject  the  treaty  for  settling  the 
Alabama  claims,  267.  Corn  wholly  freed  from 
duty,  ib.  A  Bill  passed  for  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  endowed  schools,  ib.  The  Irish 
Land  Act  passed,  268.  Bill  passed  for  estab- 
lishing School  Boards,  269.  Ballot  Bill  passed, 
274.  Mr.  Lowe  proposes  a  match  tax,  ib.  Settle- 
ment of  tho  question  of  religious  tests  at  the 
universities,  ib.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
question,  276.  Illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ib.  Decline  of  tho  government's  popularity, 
277.  Licensing  Act  passed,  ib.  Commercial 
treaty  concluded  with  France,  ib.     Mr.  Glad- 


stone's measure  for  settling  thequattioaof  Irish 
university  education  defeated,  278 .  The  Judi- 
cature Bill  passed,  ib.  Bill  carried  for  tin- 
abolition  of  tests  in  the  Dublin  I'nivcrsity,  ib. 
Mr.  Gladstone  resigns,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  forms 
a  ministry,  27'J.  I'ul.li,  \\  ■  n-ship  Regulation 
Act  passed,  280.  Lord  ilnrtington  chosen 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  ib.  The  govern- 
ment purchases  Suez  Canal  shares  from  tho 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  ib.  Lord  Lytton  becomes 
Governor-General  of  India,  ib.  Queen  takes 
tho  title  of  Empress  of  India,  ib.  Mr.  Disraeli 
assumes  a  distrustful  attitude  towards  Hussia, 
282.  The  Czar  becomes  hostile,  ib.  Confer- 
ences held  at  Constantinople  to  discuss  means 
for  reforming  Turkey,  283.  Turkey  rejects 
the  resolutions  of  the  conference,  284.  Danger 
of  war  with  Russio,  ib.  Lords  Derby  and 
Carnarvon  leavo  tho  ministry,  ib.  Tho  Berlin 
Conference,  285.  Difficulties  in  Afghanistan, 
286.  British  troops  enter  Cabul,  287.  Treaty 
of  Gandamak,  ib.  Troubles  with  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa,  288.  The  camp  at  Isandhlana 
destroyed  by  the  Zulus,  ib.  Gallant  defence  of 
Rorke's  Drift,  ib.  Battle  of  Ulundi,  ib.  Attack 
on  the  English  Residency  at  Cabul,  ib.  Af- 
ghanistan subdued  by  General  Roberts,  289. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy  attacked, 
290.  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  ib.  Mr. 
Gladstone  forms  a  cabinet,  ib.  Battle  of  Mai- 
wand,  292.  Battle  of  Candahar,  ib.  Tho 
Transvaal  proclaims  the  revival  of  the  Repub- 
lic, ib.  Sir  George  Colley's  force  repulsed  at 
Laing's  Nek,  ib.  Disaster  at  Majuba  Hill,  ib. 
Self-government  conceded  to  the  Boers,  ib. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  towards  Ireland,  ib. 
The  institution  of  boycotting  in  Ireland,  ib. 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduces  his  Land  Bill  for 
Ireland,  ib.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death,  294. 
Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  Irish 
members,  ib.  The  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  in  Phoenix  Park, 
296.  Prosecution  of  the  Irish  Invincibles,  297. 
New  Coercion  Bill  passed  for  Ireland,  ib.  The 
Arrears  Act  passed,  297.  Outbreak  of  Egyptian 
troubles,  298.  Massacre  of  Europeans  at  Alex- 
andria, ib.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
ib.  Capture  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  ib.  The  Mahdi 
brings  about  troubles  in  the  Soudan,  ib.  Des- 
truction of  Hicks  Pasha' 8  army  at  El  Obeid,  ib. 
General  Gordon  sent  by  the  government  to 
rescue  the  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  Soudan, 
299.  Tardiness  of  the  English  government  to 
send  him  aid,  300.  Battle  of  Abou  Klea,  ib. 
The  fall  of  Khartoum,  .ib.  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
troduces the  Franchise  Bill,  ib.  Redistribution 
Bill  introduced,  ib.  The  government  suffers  a 
defeat  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  and  not  to  relieve  local  taxation, 
ib.  In  the  new  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
troduces his  Home  Rule  Bill,  301.  Parliament 
dissolved,  ib.  Mr.  Gladstone's  party  defeated 
at  the  elections,  302.  Lord  Salisbury  forms  a 
ministry,  ib.  The  government  introduces  the 
Crimes  Bill  for  Ireland,  304.  Celebration  of 
the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  ib. 

Vienna,  peace  of,  143. 

Vlllafbanca,  peace  of,  253. 

Vimieka,  battle  of,  139. 

Voltaire,  the  effect  of  his  writings  on  the  French 
Revolution,  46. 

W. 

Waqkam,  the  battle  of,  143. 
Walcheben  Expedition,  143. 
Watebloo,  the  battle  of,  170. 
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Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  undertakes  command  in 
the  Peninsula,  139.  [See  also  Wellington, 
Duke  of.] 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  ministry,  200.  His 
death,  243. 

Westbury,  Lord,  277. 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  81. 

Wilberforoe,  William,  his  agitation  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  129. 

William  IV.  Parliament  dissolved,  208.  Wel- 
lington states  his  opposition  to  reform,  ib. 
Brougham  brings  forward  a  motion  in  favour 
of  reform,  209.  The  ministry  defeated,  ib. 
The  Grey  ministry  formed,  ib.  A  Reform 
Bill  proposed,  and  its  introduction  confided  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  ib.  Lord  John's  speech  in 
the  House,  211.  Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
212.  Lord  John  introduces  the  bill  amended  in 
detail,  and  it  is  carried,  ib.  Lord  Grey  intro- 
duces the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
is  rejected,  214.  Universal  indignation  at  the 
Lords'  action,  ib.  Riots  in  London,  ib.  Lord 
John  Russell  introduces  a  third  Reform  Bill, 
ib.  The  Lords  continue  their  opposition,  but 
threatened  by  the  creation  of  new  peers  in 
order  to  effect  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  they 
withdraw  opposition,  215.  The  effects  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  216.  The  new  House  of  Commons 
directs  its  attention  to  Ireland,  ib.  Slavery 
abolished  throughout  the  British  Empire,  218. 
An  Act  passed  for  giving  grants  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  ib.  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  carried,  ib.  O'Connell  makes  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  ib.  Lord 
Grey  closes  his  political  career  by  resigning, 
220.     Lord  Melbourne  becomes  Prime  Minister, 


ib.  Parliament  dissolved,  ib.  Peel  declares  to 
the  electors  the  principles  on  which  he  intends 
to  govern,  ib.  In  the  new  parliament  the 
Conservatives  gain,  and  the  ministers  are 
hampered  through  being  in  a  minority,  221. 
Peel  sides  with  Lord  John  Russell  in  opposing 
the  resistance  to  the  malt  tax,  ib.  Ecclesias- 
tical commission  established  for  equalising  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy,  ib.  Peel  makes  an 
effort  to  relieve  Dissenters,  ib.  The  ministry 
resigns,  ib.  Lord  Melbourne  recalled  and  the 
old  ministry  restored,  ib.  The  ministry  takes  up 
the  subject  of  municipal  reform,  ib.  An 
attempt  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  fosters  the  growth  of  Grange  lodges, 
222.  The  Orange  lodges  dissolved,  ib.  Re- 
duction of  tax  on  newspapers,  ib.  Other  im- 
portant domestic  reforms  carried.  The  death 
of  the  King,  ib. 

Windham,  William,  becomes  Pitt's  War  Secre- 
tary, 77.     Joins  the  Grenville  ministry,  124. 

Wolfe  Tone,  leader  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  91. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  becomes  member  of  Lord 
John  Russell' s  ministry,  234. 

Wolselet,  Sir  Garnet,  takes  command  against 
the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  288. 

Worship,  Public,  Regulation  Bill,  280. 

Wurmser,  Austrian  general,  82. 


York,  Duke  of,  defeat  of,  by  the  States  General,  73. 
Yorktown,  the  surrender  of,  4. 


Zurich,  battles  of,  100. 
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No  order  wili.  be  received  for  less  than  the  entire  set,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled  after  acceptance 
without  the  consent  0/  the  Publishers. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  ARMY. 

In  8  Parts,  Quarto,  at  2s.  each;  or  in  2  Divisions,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  at  \os.  6d.  each  ;  or  in 
one  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  at  2  is. 


HER    MAJESTY'S    ARMY: 

INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  FORCES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE   ACCOUNT 

OF    THE 

VARIOUS  REGIMENTS   NOW  COMPRISING  THE  QUEEN'S   FORCES 
IN  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

By    WALTER    RICHARDS. 
Eilttftratetr  fottf)  a  Series  of  ©oloureti  ^late* 

FROM  PICTURES   PAINTED   FOR    THIS    WORK  BY   CAPTAIN  H.    BUNNETT. 


THE  phrases  "Greater  Britain,"  "Imperial  Federation,"  and  their  synonyms  come  glibly  to 
men's  tongues,  especially  now,  when  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Her  Majesty's 
Empire  is  there  a  movement — here  strong,  here  tentative — towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
Defensive  Forces  of  the  vast  possession.  The  truism,  for  example,  that  Her  Majesty,  the  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  is  a  mighty  Mohammedan  potentate,  is  familiar  from  having  been  made  a  verbal 
shuttlecock  of  sectarian  politics,  but  other  claims  might  with  equal  right  be  adduced  :  myriads  who 
erst  acknowledged  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Lords  of  Delhi,  now  devote  their  allegiance  to  the 
Empress  of  India ;  Cypriote,  Boer,  the  fierce  Maori,  the  warlike  Zulu,  are  amongst  the  feudatories 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  And  in  far  climes — in  "  that  isle  of  continent,"  beneath  "the  loyal 
pines  of  Canada  "  and  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  have  sons  of  Britain  seized  and  held  territories, 
which  could  contain  our  island  a  dozen  times.  Over  all  floats  the  Flag  of  England,  and  everywhere 
around  that  flag  have  been,  and  still  are,  grouped  stalwart  defenders,  sprung  from  the  soil  of  the 
daughter  nations  or  tributary  realms.  Some  of  these  defenders  have  annals  gloriously  familiar  to 
all — the  forces  of  Australia,  of  Canada,  of  Cape  Town,  the  splendid  Indian  regiments,  the  highly- 
trained  local  corps  which  have  from  time  to  time  proved  their  value  and  efficiency  in  many  a 
distant  province  of  the  realm — these  have  each  and  all  their  history,  which  must  needs  be  of  most 
genuine  interest. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  these  "Indian  and  Colonial  Forces  of  Her  Majesty's  Army." 
As  the  biography  of  a  statesman  throws  clearer  light  on  the  political  history  of  his  time,  as  the 
life  of  a  great  warrior  brings  into  more  defined  relief  the  conduct  of  his  campaigns  and  the  methods 
of  his  victories — so,  it  is  believed,  will  the  annals  of  the  local  Forces  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
awaken  redoubled  interest  and  pride  in  our  heritage — the  most  magnificent  and  far-stretching 
empire  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  work,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  an  artist  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  task,  will  be 
completed  in  eight  parts,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  unique  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
question  of  Imperial  Federation  is  becoming  daily  more  urgent  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  military 
history,  in  its  individual  and  personal  aspect,  of  the  various  colonies  and  dependencies,  must  of 
necessity  be  of  incalculable  value  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  principles  involved. 


CONDITIONS    OF    PUBLICATION. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  Eight  Parts  at  2s.  each|;  or  in  Two  Paper  Divisions  at  6s.  each,  and  One  at  4s.  ; 
or  in  One  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  at  21s. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Forty-eight  Pages  of  Letterpress,  and  Two  Coloured  Illustrations.  Each  6s.  Division 
will  contain  One  Hundred  and  Forty-four  Pages,  and  Six  Coloured  Illustrations.  The  volume,  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Pages,  and  Sixteen  Coloured  Illustrations. 

The  size  of  the  Work  is  Demy  4to. 

The  issue  is  sold  to  Subscribers  only 

$&    No  order  WILL  be  received  for  less  THAN  the  entire  SET,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled  after  accep- 
tance without  the  consent  of  the  Publishers. 
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THE  ART  JOURNAL, 

In  Monthly  Parts  at  Is.  6d. ;  and  in  Yearly  Volumes  at  21s. 


AS  the  closing  of  the  volume  for  the  year  1889  and  the  commencement  of  that  for   1890 
marks  the  completion  of  a  decade  in  the  Editor's  conduct  of  The  Art  Journal,  he  trusts 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  its  constitution 
during  that  period,  which  can  perhaps  best  be  done  by  a  comparison  of  the  Volumes  for  1879 
and  1889. 

The  former  of  these  contained  374  pages  of  letterpress,  the  illustrations  being  confined  to 
reproductions  in  Line  and  Wood  Engraving.     Its  price  was  a  Guinea-and-a-Half. 

The  Volume  for  1889  contains  418  pages,  of  which  34  formed  gratis  supplements,  and 
over  450  illustrations.  The  latter  are  reproduced  in  Line,  Etching,  Photogravure,  Chromo- 
Lithography,  Wood,  and  all  the  best  mechanical  processes  of  the  day.  Its  price  is  a 
Guinea. 

These  improvements,  effected  at  a  considerable  extra  cost,  and  given  to  the  Subscriber  at 
a  reduction  in  price  of  one-third,  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  will  continue  in  the  futnre,  and  that  the  sole  endeavour  of  both  the  Editor  and  the  Pro- 
prietors will  be  to  maintain  the  high  position  which  The  Art  Journal  at  present  holds  as 

THE  FOREMOST  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ART. 

The  services  of  the  first  Wood  Engravers  and  of  the  best  firms  practising  mechanical 
processes  have  been  secured,  and  the  blocks  produced  by  them  are  printed  under  the  strictest 
supervision ;  by  these  means  it  is  hoped  a  degree  of  merit  is  secured  which  fully  meets  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  mass  of  subscribers  who  are  daily  becoming  more  appreciative  and 
exacting  as  regards  sterling  work. 

Two  generations  have  passed  away  since  The  Art  Journal  made  its  first  effort  to 
improve  Art  culture.  During  that  period  a  remarkable  development  of  the  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  both  in  Art  and  Art  manufacture,  has  taken  place.  The  aim  of  the  Journal 
has  always  been  to  rightly  interpret  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  to  educate  the  public  by  placing 
before  them  the  noblest  and  best  products  of  ancient  and  modern  Art  and  Design,  together 
with  such  suggestive  articles  as  lead  to  their  being  admired  with  greater  discrimination.  No 
effort  is  spared  to  keep  the  Journal  abreast  of  the  times,  and  it  faithfully  records  all  that  is  of 
interest  in  every  phase  of  Art,  not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world. 


"The  foremost  illustrated  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  Art."  "Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than 
some  of  the  admirable  full-page  etchings  ;  nothing  more  delicately  executed  than  many  of  the  engravings;  nothing 
more  interesting  than  the  fac-similes  of  drawings  by  eminent  masters,  ancient  and  modem."  "  The  serial 
articles  are  of  rare  value  and  interest." — The  Times. 

"  A  truly  sumptuous  volume." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  etchings  and  engravings  comprise  some  admirable  examples  of  delicate  execution." — Saturday  Review. 

"  No  more  acceptable  present  could  be  made  than  the  annual  volume." — Globe. 

"  Marvellously  beautiful  etchings." — The  Scotsman. 

"A  splendid  book." — Daily  News. 

"  The  readable  papers  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  page  cuts  are  almost  all  charming,  varied,  and 
spirited . " — A  thenaum. 
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In  Thirty  Parts,  at  2s.  each;  or  in  Six  Volumes,  at  15s.  each. 

THE    PICTORIAL 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

NEW  AND   ENLARGED   EDITION. 

By  JAMES  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.S.A.Scot.' 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH     SUPERIOR     ENGRAVINGS    ON    STEEL 

FROM  DRAWINGS  BY  EMINENT  ARTISTS. 


The  true  history  of  a  nation  is  not  of  its  wars  but  of  its  households.'" — Ruskin. 


THE  history  of  a  country  should  be  the  history  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  a  mere  record  of  battles,  court 
intrigues,  and  diplomatic  treaties.  A  description  of  the  manners  and  customs,  industrial  pursuits,  and 
amusements  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  be  much  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  a  record  of  the 
follies  and  crimes  or  even  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  their  rulers.  The  early  Scottish  historians,  however,  devoted 
their  attention  mainly  to  fabulous  narratives  of  the  reigns  of  a  long  bead-roll  of  apocryphal  sovereigns,  while  the 
works  of  their  successors  are  occupied  with  spirited  sketches  of  character  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  clan 
feuds  and  border  forays,  court  revolutions,  and  ecclesiastical  conflicts,  intermingled  with  philosophical  disquisitions 
characterized  by  great  learning  and  critical  acumen ;  but  the  history  of  the  people  of  Scotland  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  overlooked.  Materials  for  such  a  history  have  accumulated  in  great  abundance.  The  numerous 
works  belonging  to  olden  times  which  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  Spalding, 
and  other  kindred  Societies,  the  volumes  issued  by  the  English  Record  Commission,  and  the  mass  of  correspon- 
dence, public  and  private,  deposited  in  our  national  repositories,  and  now  thrown  open  to  the  public,  have  placed 
within  reach  of  the  historian  the  most  ample  means  for  enabling  him  to  describe  the  pursuits,  habits,  literature, 
and  religious  opinions  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  Scottish  historians  have,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,  confined  their  attention  to  comparatively  brief  periods  of  the  history  of  their  country.  Even 
Tytler's  great  work  comprises  a  period  of  only  three  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  in  1242 
to  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603  ;  while,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  mere  traditionary  fable,  we 
may  now  rely  upon  an  authentic  history  of  nine  hundred  years. 

Impressed  by  these  considerations,  the  Publishers,  thirty  years  ago,  issued  a  work  intended  to  form  a  history 
of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  which  due  prominence  was  given  not  only  to  public 
events,  civil  and  military,  but  also  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  national  industry  and  manners  and 
customs.  The  preparation  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Taylor,  assisted  by  several  eminent  Scottish 
professors,  who  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them.  The  unprecedented  sale  of 
the  history,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  British  Colonies  and  America,  afforded  a  gratifying  proof 
that  it  had  supplied  a  desideratum  in  our  national  literature. 

Since  the  work  was  first  issued,  great  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  many  interesting  portions  of  our 
national  annals  by  the  publication,  under  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Registrar,  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal 
Chamberlains  and  Treasurers  and  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  laborious  researches 
of  Dr.  Reeves  and  Dr.  Skene  into  the  constitution  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  tenure  of  land  under  the  early 
Scottish  kings.  A  considerable  number  of  valuable  works  have  also  been  printed  for  private  circulation  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  William  Fraser,  containing  an  account  of  great  historical  families  of  Scotland,  with  selections 
from  their  letters  and  other  documents  preserved  in  their  archives,  which  furnish  most  interesting  information 
respecting  the  habits  of  the  nobles  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to 
issue  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Pictorial  History,  embodying  the  information  thus  brought  to  light,  anil 
continuing  the  narrative  down  to  the  present  day.  The  last  volume,  which  is  entirely  new,  will  contain  sketches 
of  the  agriculture  and  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Scotland  during  the  last  century;  the  manners,  customs,  ami 
amusements  of  the  people  ;  extinct  Scottish  characters  ;  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the  national 
system  of  education. 

The  Work  will  be  copiously  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings  of  scenes  rendered  famous  by  great 
historical  events,  portraits  of  eminent  men,  fac-similes  of  seals  and  coats-of  arms,  &c. 


CONDITIONS     OF     PUBLICATION. 

The  Work  will  be  issued  in  Thirty  Parts,  at  2s.  each ;  or  in  Six  Volumes,  at  15s.  each. 
Each  Part  will  contain  Eighty  pages  of  Letterpress  and  Two  Steel  Plates. 
The  size  of  the  Work  will  be  Demy  Quarto. 
No  order  will  BE  received  for  less  THAN  THE  ENTIRE  SET,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled  after 
acceptance  without  ths  consent  of  the  Publishers. 
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